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VOLUME XXITI.—1694. 


THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 
I. 

"Preface by Major R. C. Temple. 


N 1882 my former friend and correspondent Dr. A. C. Burnelldied, and when his library 
was dispersed in 1883, I secured, through the kind offices of Mr. Quaritch, the MSS. 
which I now publish. They are bound together in a volume! of 325 leaves of large quarto 
writing-paper of various qualities, written generally on both sides, making up.altogether 650 pp. 
There are in addition ten colored plates of devil-dancers by native artists, which have 
been reproduced for me by Mr. Griggs, and will be found in their appropriate places later on. 


The title of the book as published is that given by Burnell on the cover of his MSS. 


The contents of the, volume are best described generally in the words of a note, in 
Burnell’s handwriting and signed by him, found on the fly leaf at the commencement :— 


* This contains а collection of the Tulu incantations, used at the ceremonies of Bhüta 
worship as practised in South Canara, and which are: chanted by the pombadas or priests. 
The first 5 are from Dr. Mógling's ‘MS. (at Mangalore). The next 5 were written down by a 
Tantri (Talu Brihman), at the Mangalore tahstlddr's request, for me. The remainder were 
collected by agents I sent to different places, and several were dictated by a blind pombada, 
named Kanta, who also gave me information as to where other such compositions could be 
heard. They are all oral and contain many words not now in use. The pombadas are very 
averse to reciting them to strangers. Tho figures” shew the dress of the priest who dances, and 
who is supposed to personate the Bhüta. They are from actual observation by people in my 
service,—A. Burnell.” 


The contents are really as follows : — 


: (1) Jumádi-pirdano ab oce due WO NR NONE ао 1 
(2) Panjarli T © oe 3c wee ore 25 M. 10 

(8) Deyibaidi-pirdano* ... Sed eae zee E а: n as 15 

. ` 4) Koti Channayya-pirdano® ... 6. ш. ce lien RES AA a 


(5) Javintiyana-sandi — .... 3 om г w as š 


1 The cover having been partially eaten by rats, I was obliged to have the volume rebound, 
2 i. e., the illustrations. з Tho numbers refer to MS. leaf numbers. 
4 I follow the MS, strictly throughout. 


5 This seems, liowever, to be part of the preceding story, and the versified version is followed by one in prose, 
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(6), Kodamanatáyana-sandi Е vs 225 coo A zt ue 
(7) Kanapaditáya-bhütana-sandi... occ oes 500 = 


(8) Mupditiya-bhütana-sandi xs re vee see É 3 T ds 

(9) Ambndidipaijarlli-bhütana-san sos z: X š M EE Тап 
(10) Pilichümundi-bhütana-sandi ... ssa ae Sdn s 2 aaa 
(11) Todakinar  ..  .. re. ==. ses T j^ x LIA 
(12) Sarala Jumádi E КОЛАК CD cce o Ven 
(13) Mudader (Kala-Bhairava) ... оозе 200 200 ES 
(14) Attaver Daiongulu ... сос со? =: ... an RES 
(15) Koti and Channaya ... coc ae осо oo Ax: я ЕЕЗ 
(16) Kalkuda m ree aL sce ee ~ Зр 


282 

(17) Posa Mahüriye . ... cao ... сс оо vee toe т BU 

(18) Kannaliye ... ... on 500 éco x Qr ... -. ee 

(19) Jumádi о on соо оо ses obo mee om i ii 

(20) Jûrantûya E 1% $$ Ses CD ao А s Peas 

N Jp 27752 (21) Beray Bolandi omm Seed oes WC а mM cs 
Ni ea s ДР (22) Miyár Kodamanatiya 255 a i.c x: 
CP T (23) Kântunekri-bhûta ... .. u. a. aan uu ses ao xs 
Vc | (24) Magrandüya-párdano Go rie СВА ss E 
(25) Кашы oo se: ac 200 ссо a See = 

(26) Bobbarye occ E E ese .. iue 

(27) Panjurli sen xc 5 ae 

(28) Vodilutiya S ond os ono a ons оос <p OMA 

(29) A collection of Proverbs, untranslated and in the Malayálam character... 982 


(30) A prose story entitled Tonna-bhiita in the Kanarese character and 
untranslated ... oo оле: ont .. 912 


In addition to the above I found, loose among the MSS. leaves 
Kanarese Form of the Public Works Department, 
in the present connection. 


and wrapt up in an English- 
7 two documents, which are of great interest 


One of them is a note in Burnell’s handwriting, in half margin, of а Bhüta, festival he 
Witnessed from the 28rd to tho 26th March, 1872, at Mangalore, in the house of 
‘‘Dhimappa, bard of the Billava Caste.” This note is accompanied by a running commentary 
in the other half margin from the hand apparently of some member of the well-known Basel 
Mission there. It is endorsed on the outside in blue pencil:— “ Not yet made any use of. 
— Joh. Hesse,” 

The other document is a © description 


? of the same ceremony “as witnessed by 
A. C. B. and J. H.'/8 in Burnell’s handwritin 


B; and ovidently intended by him for publication. 
It may have been actually published Somewhere, for all I know to the contrary. It is enclosed 
in à blue official envelope and endorsed : — “Dr. A, Burnell with Monier Williams’ best thanks 
and kind regards"? 


The illustrations relato 
leaves of the MSS. :— 


(1) Jumídi-párdano 


to the following Stories, and were found in the following 


O RUG n o NE 


6 No rendering at all is given of this short tale. 
7 “Statement No, 2, shewing tho-particulars of expenditure under tho South C 
year 1880-81.” This paper is superscribed in Pencil in a German hand “ Burnell’ 
inserted in a pocket in the new binding. 

5 That is, doubtless, “ Joh, Hesse.” 

3 And again by myself :—* Look thi pe if i : : 
B а Шы су С 3 a Re if it can be made into ^ papor in connection with Durnell's 


anara District, for the official 
8 Bhuten." I huye had it now 
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(4) Koti and Channaya-párdanolo сс coc 3e aa v. od 25 
. (11) Todakinar ... دول‎ ox ec ope coo eco oc .. 136 
(13) Mudader oce соо xc دند‎ ace e.. cor see . 149 


(14) Aitaver Daiongulu ... ee ax on occ coc onc ... 159 
(19) Jumádi xo 220 oco óc so oco со coo .. 239 
25) Kallurti aco xv con Ge CO. б со ^ cm .. 253 


(26) Bobbarye I awe со х9 oco ue ES ES ++ 266 


Having thus described the papers in detail, I will now state the steps taken to make them 
available for those interested in such matters. 


Burnell’s note at the opening of the volume shewed that the text was probably of great 
linguistic value, and that it had taken him years to make a collection such as, most likely, can 
never now be made by another hand. The seclusion in which the Tuluyas live, further makes 
it probable that they have preserved that devil-worship, on which so much popular Hin- 
duism is everywhere based, in greater purity than it is perhaps preserved anywhere else. It, 
therefore, seemed to me important to preserve the contents of the MSS. from possible destruc- 
tion by publishing them, but here difficulties sprang up. 


The number of persons of culture, who know anything of Ње Tuluvas and their language, 
is necessarily very small, and, unfortunately, although all but two stories, viz., No. 21 of one 
page only, and the last at p. 312 ff. in the MSS., had been translated for the collector, the text, 
though very clear and admirably written, was in the Kanarese character introduced by the 
Basel Mission for printing Tulu,! excepting pp. 128-183 and the proverbs, which were in. 
a plain, though untidy, Malayalam script. It, therefore, became obvious that only a 
person well acqnainted with Tulu would be able to reproduce the text to any practical use. T, 
therefore, applied in 1886 to the late Rev. A. Miinner of the Basel Mission for help, asking him 
to transliterate any of the stories, which, in his judgment, contained peculiarities of (е 
Probably all are worth, or will be in time worth, transliterating, but he selected only Noss 1, 
11, 16; 24, 25, and 26 for transliteration. In addition to this work, he very kindly made a 
number of variants in the translations of Burnell’s employès, apparently by way of corrections 
of mistakes, and added an original text and translation “on the origin of demons,” a long 
note “on Bhütas,” and some long variants of the stories given by Burnell. 


The last of Mr. Münners invaluable contributions was received in 1887, and ever since 
then I have been looking out unsuccessfully for a competent editor for the MSS., endowed 
with the leisure requisite for publishing them in the manner they deserve, At last I have 
decided to give them to the public with such explanations, as Burnell’s own notes 
and papers, Mr. Münner's contributions, and such books as are at my command, enable 
me to make. 


As the South Kanara volume of that most excellent series of books, the Madras District 
Manuals, has not yet been issued, it is, I find, exceedingly difficult to obtain, at first hand, any 
trustworthy account of the Tuluvas, although the missions at Mangalore and elsewhere are of 
long standing. Their country occupies the central portion of the South Kanara district, and 
their language seems to be now spoken by about half a million people. Bishop Caldwell, with 
some hesitation, classes Tulu among the cultivated Dravidian languages, on the ground that, 
though it was unwritten, until the Basel Mission began to teach the people after 1834 how to 
write it in*Kanarese and Malayâlam characters, and to print it in the former, it had been very 
carefully cultivated by the reciters of poetry and prose; and he remarks frequeutly,on its 
exceeding interest from the philological point of view. He describes the Tuluvas as tho most 
conservative of the Dravidian peoples, and asserts, that in spite of the want of a written 


10 Two illustrations. 11 Männer, Tulu-English Dict. p. iii. 
12 Hunter, Gazelleer of India, says, 8. v., by 426,222 in 1931, and, s. v. South Kanara, by 180,000 (). Caldwell, 
Dravidian Grammar, p. 35, estimated it at 300,000 iu 1875. 


e»t, 
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literature, their language shews no signs of disappearing,!? which facts are of importance in the 
present connection, as tending to prove that the rites of the Tuluva Devil-worship are not only 
ancient in themselves, but are accurately preserved from ancient times. 

One feels tempted to descant at length on the many affinities, as exhibited in the contents 
of the MSS. now published, that the Tuluva Bhüta cult presents to demonolatry generally and 
to the non-Brahmanie worship of the lower classes throughout the Madras Presidency ; but, I 
think, in a work like this it is best to let the book speak for itself, and I, therefore, abstain from 
doing more at present than giving a few references to the books throwing special light on the 
present subject, which have come to my knowledge. 


For the language, thero are Brigel's Tulu Grammar, 1872, and Münner's Tulu Dictionary. 
1886, and, of course, Caldwell’s great work, Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, . 
1875. 


For the people and their religion, the best account available, so far as I know, is that 
in Caldwell’s Grammar, Appendices IV. to VII. pp. 541 ff. to the end of the book, especially 
that portion of them, in which he reproduces a considerable portion of his SAánárs of Tinnevelly 
(pp. 585 4£.). One of the points in the stories that follow, which will prominently strike the 
reader conversant with Hindnism as a whole, is the strong hold that modern Brahminism 
has now obtained over the minds of the Tuluva Bhüta-worshippers, and the acuteness 
with which their practices have been bent towards Hinduism pure and simple. Bishop Caldwell’s 
remarks as to this at pp. 548 ff. are well worth study. 


That the Tuluva form of worship, as recorded by Burnell, is not confined to tho Tuluvas, 
even in its very terminology, is proved by the statements made by Rice, im his Mysore and 
Coorg, 1878, Vol. I. p. 366, Vol. III. p. 261, where we have, in these neighbouring Native 
States, such words given as, Lili, kúli-kola, ийа, kuli-kota ; Patichabhata, Panjuruli, Chimundi, 
Kullurati, Guliga, Goraga ; — terms and names, which will soon become familiar to the reader 
of these tales. 


In Stuart’s Manual of the Tinnevelly District, 1879, pp. 16-20, are to be found some value- 
able remarks on the Shánárs and their demonolatry, mostly taken from statements by Bishop 
Caldwell, to whom indeed most of the information on this subject in the books I have been 
able to consult is ultimately traccable.14 


The Billavar, or toddy-drawing class, is, in the Tulu country, apparently that chiefly given 
to Bhüta-worship, and its close connection with the Shanars of other districts is quaintly 


shewn in that curious compilation, Gazetteer of Southern India, 1855, p. 546, in describing 
“Canara,” of which I give an extract :— Y 


T The Billawars are by profession drawers of toddy from palm-trees, and correspond with 
the Tiers of Malabar and Shanars of Tinnevelly. Twenty years ago [i. e., 1835] the females 
ofa degraded caste of Holiers used to come into Mangalore with no “anes coveri but some 
thick branches of a bush tied to their waist in front and the same behind The: es ino [1855] 
substituted a cloth for the leaves in frontJ5 The worship of evil Britis is almost uni il 
among the Hindoo inhabitants, who are not Brahmins or of other superior caste iu wf 
worship, which are stones dedicated to them, are to be frequently seen in the fields ae : 
village has its temple. "There are persons of the Holiza [? Holiya] caste, who; on pM 


of the feasts, perform the service and are supposed to be possessed by evil spirits? T] hay 
their hair loose and flowing and carry asword which they brandish about, D in : d Ur 
trembling in tho most frightful manner, Sometimes a rope is tied Rod their A ge 
15 Dravidian Grammar, pp. 35, 86. : Í 
1t I may as well note that this distin 
ihe present purpose. > 
1^ The Holeyas (scavengers) frequently appear in Burne ° pages, 


guished writer's History of Tinnevelly, 1881, 18, from its Scope, useless for 
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are held like infuriated wild: animals. It will be seen, therefore, that the examination of 
Shünür ceremonies side by side with those of the Billavars of “ Tulu-land ” becomes important. 


The subjoined list of'scattered notices of customs identical with or similar to those noted in 
the pages that follow may prove uscful to the student.16 


Walhouse, Archeological Notes, aute, Vol. ILI. pp. 191 f. 

Yule, Marco Polo, ii. 58-61. 

Brian Hodgson, J. 4, S. D. xviii. 728 ff. 

Mouhot, J. R. G. S. xxxii. 147. 

Narasimiyengar, Bhütas of Nagara Malnád, ante, Vol. I. p. 282 f. 
Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, 232. 

Marshall, Phrenologist among the Todas, p. 186 f. 


Before closing these remarks I would draw attention to the remarkable likeness, both 
in form and contents, of the Bhüta stories of Southern India to the tales and legends 
told of saints and heroes in Northern India, as detailed in my Legends of the Pañjáb and 
similar collections. 


II. 
ON BHUTAS. 
By the late Rev. A. Manner. 


According to the imagination of the people, in the Kanara District, the Tulu country is 
especially fitted for demons, which, they say, are partly created by God, like the Pafijurli, 
and partly sprung from men, like the Beiderlu. There are several kinds of them, mostly 
thought to be flying about in the air. Some are, however, considered to be residing in certain 
places, in houses, gardens, &c. While some are family Bhütas, others are village Bhütas, and 
others, again, are only to be found in connection with certain temples. 


Very often a stone of any shape, ora small plank, is placed on the ground, or fixed 
into a wall, and the name of a Bhütais given to it. Other representations of Bhiitas are in 
the shape of an ox (Mahis&ndáya), a horse (Járàndàys), a pig (Pañjurli), or a giant 
(Beiderlu). 


A peculiar small goglet made of bell-metal, into which from time to time water is poured, is 
kept before the Bhütas, and on special occasions epula flowers (Irora coccinea) and lights are 
placed before them. On festival days cakes, boiled rice, and such like offerings are similarly 
placed before them to please them and to win their favour, and it is considered also that a 
drum, gong, or bell is required for their amusement, In the larger sthdnas, or temples, asword 
is always kept near the Bhüta,-to be held by the officiating priest, when he stands possessed by 
the Bhüta and trembling with excitement before the people assembled for worship. 


Tho family Bhütas aro worshippod by the families among whom they reside, In every 
Байтал? house a room, sometimes only a corner, is set apart for the Bhüta, and called the 
Bhüta-kotya. $ 


The village Bhütas are said to reside іп sünas ог sthánas, and are worshipped by all 
the Südras of the village. These sthdnas are temples, built in solitary places, and are large 
and substantial, or sthall and dilapidated, buildings, according as tho Bhütas residing in them 
are considered to be powerful or otherwise. : 

The Beiderlu are the departed spirits of two Billavar™ heroes, named Koti Beidya 


EREMO MERI IE SU EM EE ee ааа 
16 Almost every Madras Manual may bo looked up with profit for this purpose. ги 
17 А man of the servile caste. Tulu Dict., 8. v. But see Caldwell, Dravidian Grammar, p. 947. 
38 Billavar = Shannan = toddy-drawer. Kitts, Compendium of Castes. 
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and Chennaya Beidya. It is also said that a Bant!? of the name of Kujumba Kanje died, 
and has since become a demon of the class to which the Beiderlu belong, a nd is, therefore, now 
included among them, "The temple set apart for the Beiderlu to reside in is called a garudi. 


There is another kind of demon called Br&hmara, Berma, or Brahmardkshasa. He is 
said to reside in forests, or amidst -a group of trees, and s/hánas are built for him in such 
places. These are called Berma-sthánas. The difference between this demon and the other 
Bhiitas lies in the fact that the officiating priest must be a Brühman, whilst for all the other 
Bhiitas, any Bilavar is entitled to become an officiating priest, if he is so inclined. This 
Berma-demon does not receive néma; kola, or any such kind of worship; but the Brahman goes 
to the Berma-sthána occasionally — at the new-moon and such festivals — and offers pija there, 
just as ho would at the shrine of any other Hindu god. People of other castes bring offerings 
of fruits and flowers and cocoanuts aud plantains, etc., at the same time. 


There are also Bhitas connected with temples, and the place set apart for them is 
called a gudi. These are considered to be the attendants of the god of the temple, and 
receive no kind of worship. But the officiating priest of the god pours some holy water (tirtha, 
4. e., the water in which the god has been washed) and puts some flowers and sandalwood paste 
(i. e., the prasáda)?? on the stones representing them. In some places the priest does this daily, 
in others it is done once a fortnight or on special occasions only. 


The Holeyas, or Pariahs of Sonth Canara, worship a Bhüta of their own, who is not 
recognised by any other class of the people. He goes by the name of the Kumberlu, and the 
place where he is said to reside is called Kumberlu-kotya. 


The Bhütas who reside in sthánas, and the Beiderlu who resides in the garudi, receive 
homage and worship from all the the 'Südras of the village where the sthéna is. The worship 
offered to these demons is of four kinds, viz., kola, bandi, néma and agelu-tambila. 


Kola is offered to the Bhütas in the sthéna of the village, in which they are supposed to 
reside. The Siidras of the village, and of those adjacent to it, assemble near the sthdna, and 
witness the bola ceremony in public, sharing the cost of it by subscriptions, raised among all ° 
the ‘Sidra families in the village in which the ceremony is held. 


Bandi is a kola, with the addition of dragging about a clumsy kind of car, on which the 
pombada, or priest, representing the Bhiita, is seated. 


Nóma is a private ceremony in honor of the Bhütas, held in the house of any one who is 
so inclined. It is performed once in ten, fifteen or twenty years by well-to-do Billavars or Bants. 
The expenses of the néma amount to about Rs. 600 or Rs. 700, and are borne by the master of 
the house in which the néma takes place. The giver of the feast is obliged by custom to feed 
all the people of his caste who assemble’ at his house during the whole time that the ceremon y 
lasts, which is usually from three to fivo days. He is also obliged to give presents of uncooked 
Tood and fruits, etc., to all who are prohibited from partaking of his food by their caste-customs. 
But he is partly, and sometimes fully, compensated by the presents, which are given to him by 
his fellow-castemen, and by the offerings brought to the Bhûtas. 


During the néma, the Bhütas, i. e., the things representing them, are brought from the sthdna 
to the house of the man giving the feast, and remain there till it is over. 

The rites and ceremonies, ete., in all the three kinds of worship, known аз kola, néma, and 
bandi, are similar. \ : a 3 


19 The Bant, Banti and Banta of 
Compendium of Castes, 

22 Flowers are used in adorning the god, and sandalwood r I 

z y g ubbed on a flat stone and i i 
applied to it. The paste and the flowers aro afterwards considered to be sacred and are Reine d ae > 
who reverently put them on their heads, The whole, flowers and paste, are called prasadá MESE 


these texts appear to mean a man of the Balija or trading caste. Sec Kitts 


, 
` . 
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Agelu-tambila is a kind of worship offered only to tho Beiderlu, and that annually by 
the Billavars only. ‘The ceremonies connected with this worship are as follow :— 


On a fixed day all the Billavars of a village go to the garadi, taking with them about seven 
sers of rice, various kinds of vegetables, у, curry-stuff, and other necessaries for the feast. 
The rice is boiled, and a curry prepared of the vegetables so brought, mixed with plenty of gh, 
in the garudi itself. No fish or fesh of any kind may be used. ‘he rice and curry are then 
served on three plantain leaves, one for each of the three heroes, Koti Beidya, Chennaya Beidya, 
aud Kujumba Káiije, and placed before them. Saffron-water, made red by the addition of a 
little lime, is sprinkled on the food thus served. "Three lighted torches are then stuck in the 
rice, one on each leaf. After this, the assembled multitudes pray to the Beiderlu to be pleased 
with their offerings and to grant them prosperity. When the prayer is over, the food above 
mentioned is distributed among the worshippers, including portions for those who are absent, 
which are taken to them by their relatives or friends. In this way every one has a share of the 
sacred food, or prasáda. 


j 


It will be seen, then, that ola, bandi and néma are applicable to all the. Bhûtas, including 
the Beiderlu, but that the agelu-tambila is applicable only to. the Beiderlu. 


There is yet another kind of worship, called tambila, which is offered every year by the 
master of every Südra household to his family-Bhütas, who invites as many of his relatives 
or castemen as he wishes to receive. Some cocks are brought and sacrificed in honor of the 
Bhütas, and are then used in making a curry. Cakes and other dainties are also prepared, and 
there is a family feast on the good things collected. 


III. 


Description of a Bhüta incantation, as practised in South Kanara (Madras Presidency), 
witnessed by A. C. B. and J. H., on March 28rd, 1872, at Mangalore. 


In all parts of the Madras Presidency most of the purer Dravidian tribes, which it is 
generally the fashion to term the “lower castes,” invoke as objects of worship beings, which 
really have no place in the Hindu Pantheon, and which bear purely Dravidian names. This 
worship prevails very extensively in Tinnevelly and South Kanara, and extends 
even to Ceylon. How far the beings worshipped are the same is doubtful. Some, e. g., 
Kutti-Kattan (Will-o-the-wisp or Corpse-candle), are feared over the greater part of Southern 
India. 


* This primitive religion is now no longer neglected by the self-styled “higher castes,” 
which formerly merely tolerated, but now almost respect the barbarous rites; while some 
philanthropic Brihmans labour to persuade the people that their gods are Bhütas, or attend- 
ants on ‘Siva. These influences are apparent in the classification of the rites, which are 
déva-kriyá or dsurakriyd, according as offerings are, or are not, made to the Bhita. As the 
aboriginal “ Péyi’? has been changed into © Bhüta,” so these rites have now a Sanskrit name, 
néma (i. e., niyama), and they are sana (i. e., sthàna) or illéchehhida, according as they are 
performed at a temple or in a house, though in both cases it is said that there is no difference 
in the performance, 


The ceremony at which we were present is of the second kind, and was celebrated by the 
head-man of the Billavar (i. e , toddy-drawers) caste, once in about twenty years. The expense, 
five hundred to a thousand rupees, falls on him, but he is partly compensated by gifts from the 
people who attend. Europeans have so cften failed to get a sight of these rites, that, even after 
permission had been given us and we had accordingly attended, it seemed questionable whether 
we had really seen the ceremony or had been imposed upon, and it was only after questioning 
a Bhûta priest, now a Christian, that we found out that what we saw was really the ceremony, 
and, therefore, we can confidently put forward this account of it. 
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i -man's house in the native town [of Mangalore], we 
s CIN ошо Piel. Ue front of the house and in the garden, open on all 
puna х an us southern, wherg was erected a kind of altar, consisting of three benches placed 
ү ton three steps. ER covered with a white cloth. In the middle of this was made a 
kuya ү CS or бору, with a coinmon lamp burning inside. On the three steps or ridges 
— n sud icr images of the five Bhütas to be invoked that night, bronght from the 
n (s spose. "These were (1) Jarandaya, (2) Sara-jumadi, (3) KAntanetri-jumádi, 
Саа famed? and (5) Pañjurli. Thelast mentioned has the form of a hog; the SIE gk 

hideons ‘deformed figures. About six feet infront of the altar was a v w em p ipo 
about two feet high, and on it a frame made of plantain stems, which ТЕТЕ a ge of rice, 
coloured with turmeric, and in which a three-branched iron lamp was sind) 2 T 28 duis 
front of this was kept clear for persons making offerings and for the performers. e worship- 

pers usually squat all round, forming a sort of ring. . 


On this occasion about 1,500 persons were present, and some had come from a.distance of 
more than 80 miles! We were asked to sit down at the end opposite to the altar, 


The performance commenced by the entry into the open space of two men of the Billavar 

caste, of whom one represented Járandáya, and the other his dumb servant Jumaádi Banti. 

. They were dressed with a fillet round the head and bangles on the ankles, such as dancing- 
girls wear, They held a highly ornamented sword upright in their left hands and a brass bell 
in the right, and walked up and down the open space, attended by fan and umbrella-bearers, 
and under a portable canopy. The one: who represented Jirandiya quivered hysterically in | 
every muscle and from time to time rung his bell slowly, and occasionally rested the bell 
which was heavy, on his shoulder. It was the belief of the worshippers that he did so, 
because he was possessed by the demon Járandáya. 


After about half an hour the poméada actors appeared. These had their faces thickly painted 
with ochre, and were covered with a long fringe of cocon leaves.2! The pombada representing 
Járandáya wore a kirita, or semi-circular ornament, over the head and shoulders, just like that 
which we see in thé brass idols sold in the bazaars, Both had a sword, with blade like that of 
a Malay kris and a bell. The two parties continued dancing for a while, and: then the 
Billavar representing J irandiya resigned the charge of tho ceremony to the pombada, by taking 
in each hand some flowers and betel leaves and throwing them over the other, In this manner, 
the demon was transferred from the Billavar to the pombada actor, He at once com- 
menced dancing furiously, howling and ringing his bell, while the incantation of the origin and 
deeds of the demon he represented were sung in Tu|u to an accompaniment of tom-toms and 
horns, and similar noisy instruments, all of which, together, produced a most hideons din, 


After the incantation was over Jirandiya put on a metal mask, and his servant held in his 
hand a similar mask with a pig's snout to it. The dancing then became very violent, and the 
performers, who had evidently already indulged in intoxicating liquors to a great extent, became 
plainly hysterical. Meanwhile the devotees offered cocoannts and plaintains, etc., at the tripod. 


The incantation of Jarandaya?? may be literally translated from the Tuln as follows: — 

“On a Tuesday at noon, the hero Jarandaya came to tho Atrel ferry, 
horse and holding a white umbrella. He ordered the ferry-man, 
boat, ‘The ferry-man replied that the boat did not belong to 
fare, and that the boat had been kept by one Kote Bale Be 
Tuesdays and Sundays. 


riding on a white 
Kunya, to bring the ferry- 
him, that he was not to get the 
rmane? for crossing the river on 


' No matter, if the boat is kept by him for crossing the river; I will give you the proper 
fare. Bring the boat to this side,’ said Jirandiiya, 


21 With the flowers of the areca palm ‘according to Mr, Männer. 3 


22 This is practically text No. 5 in the MSS. 23 That is, ‘the Вгёһшат? 
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“As soon as he had said this, the ferry-man brought the boat. 


` ** Tender cocoanuts and cocoanut leaves are very dear in Kulur and Mulki. Therefore, I 
am going to a village where there are tender cocoanuts and' milk, said Járandáya. 


“He got into the boat. The boat moved on. It came to the middle of the river. Tt . 
whirled round and round. Járandáya murdered the ferry-man Kunya. 


* He proceeded further and entered the bodies of Kote Bile Bermane, of a weeping child 
and a lowing calf. Wondering what this could be, he (Kote Bale Bermane) sent for one Maiyya 
Bermano. ‘The latter looked into the prasna-book.2* He found that a demon of ihe name of 
Járandáya had arrived in the village from the south. A she-butfalo, together with her‘ calf, 
were offered to the demon Járagdáya: i 


“Theyre was a guard i in the demon's gudi. Jàrandáya was known by three names, viz., 
Jürandáya of the sthina, Jarandaya of the kottige (i. е., the cow-shed), and Jarandaya of 
the'Chavadi." 


* Vishnu's flag with the*figure of garuda was raised. The feast began. The yard was full 
of people. The gudi was full of lamps. The demon Jürandáya settled himself in the "place." 


After the incantation the following dialogue took place ‘between the poubada representing 
Járandáya and the headman :— 


Pombada. “Т ask you people of this village and caste, shall I, with joy, enter into this 
Pombada P” ` 


Head-man and some of the people. ‘Yes, with joy p 
Pombada. “ Who are present of those who do not belong to this. caste ? " 


Head-man. ‘There are some Brálimans here. There is also the judge-sdhib of this place, 
and.one of the Pådres,” &c., &c. All these have come with joy.” 


Poinbada. `“ Well, give them presents, Are thero none here, who have come from far 
places ?" 


Head-inan. “There are some from Mulki, &c., people of this caste.” 
Pombada. ** Give them to eat." 


* After this, the demon Járandáya, through the porilada of course, asked for food. Heaps 
of rice, cocoannts, &c., were presented tq him. Also twelve fowls were killed and given to the 
pombada. Не bit them and gave them away to his caste people. After having touched some 
of the food, he washed his hands, “besmeared them with powdered sandal-wood, and, sitting 
down ona stool, took the sword and bell into his hands, which he had put down before taking 
the food. Then he rose from the stool and asked :—'* What was your object in celebrating this 
festival?" The head-man explained that it was performed in accordance with a vow, and asked 
his blessing. The pombada said :— “ 16 is all well. I shall perform everything to your 


satisfaction.” ^ 


Then the pombada:who represented Jürandáya, again, commenced to tremble and quake 
hysterically, and, rolling his “bloodshot eyes, gave out his oracles. Every oue was addressed 
according. to his rank, and iË the miserable medium (as a bystander informed us) offends a rich 
- Banta by omitting any part of his yard-long titles, he is made to suffer for it. 


The performance continued as long as the medium could hold out, and then recommenced 
in similar style with the representation of the second Bhüta, It took three days and nighis to 
finish the series of the five Dhütas. And certainly the performer fairly earned the eight rupees, 
which were paid tp him for his heavy work! 


REN SOR CU D m E ee ж Л шыны ы Тш YUUUUU Uli A I LT LIU ILS ЫШ: 
24 Work on astrology. Я 25i, e., Dr, Burnell aud the Rev. Joh. Iesse, 
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: IV. 
Extracts from Burnell's Notes, and the Commentary thereon, made after 
witnessing the foregoing ceremonies.?7 Е 

The festival was held оп March 2314, 1872, and the three succeeding nights at Mangalore 
in the house of Dhümappa, head of the Billayar caste. Б.З : 

This festival is not an annual one, but occurs only once in fifteen to twenty years in fulfil- 
ment of somg previous vow. Its proper name is Illéchchhida‘néma, which means a festival 
belonging to one house only, in contradistinction to the annual festival, which is celebrated in 
the Bhüta-temple, and is, therefore, called Sànada-nóma. Néma is a Tulu Brahmanism for the 
Skt. niyama. The Illéchchhida-néma lasts for five nights, fram Friday to Tuesday. С. 

The festival begins at about 7 or 8 p. m., and consists of a pantomimic representation 
of the stories told of the Bhütas, who are then supposed to inspire the actor and enable him їо 
forotell events. Two castes take part in this, the Billavar and the Pombada. The first isthe ` 
highest and will not drink spirits; so that up to а certain time, a double representation is 
necessary. B. j А 

The altar used is called tiruvayana. С. 

The five images are called together bhanddra (= sdhilya); and are named (1) Jarandaya, 
(2) Sara-jumadi, (3) K&ntanetri-jumádi, (4) Marlu-jumádi, and (5) Paüjurli. Every 


article used on the altar is taken from the témple for the purpose. C. 


About six feet in front of this is а common wooden tripod about two feet high. On this 
is a square frame formed of cocoa leaves (really of some part of the trunk of the plantain. С.); 
and in it a pyramid of (boiled. C.) rice and turmeric (to colour the rice. C.), into which a three- 
branched iron lamp is stuck, thus: — B. , ` 


-In front of this are placed. the offerings. Fowls ; i 
n А с s and (?) goat the à i 
decapitated and the warm blood drunk by the officiating priest, К CES S qiii 


Iam informed by a fofmer Bhüta-priest, now a Christian, that no offerings or sacrifices are 
made at the dévakriya, because the déva is not supposed to need any food. At the ásurakriyá 
fruits and chiefly fowls are offered. A Billava priest kills the fowl and then gives it к 
pombada, who bites it at once and then gives it to his fellow caste- people, who eat All thi 
is confirmed by my mugshi, a Brihman. C. s 2 E 


: es Billavar Járandáya resigns charge of the ceremony to the pombada (by taking in each 
hand some flowers and betel leaf and throwing it over thg. other) who conimonoes dan ing 
furiously, howling, and ringing his bell. В. : ioe 


27 It is not worth while tq give the whole of thon ? i i 
ot à “ + , 
Ee d seca Erde s es, as the “description” was clearly made up from them. 
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T e. 
Flowers and rice, pitvarri or hñakkhi, are thrown on the pombada, as the means of transfer: 

ring the Bhüta from one person to ‘another. There is a Canarese and Tulu proverb — “ throwing 

flowers on а Bhüta," which is applied to a man provoked into a fury by some remark, С. 


The Bhûta stories are sung, not by the man possessed by the Віа; but by some other 
person, male or female: frequently by the wife of the pombada representing ihe Віа." C 


There is in Mangalore, and not far from the place where the ceremony which I saw was 
conducted, a stone called Guttyamma, before which a ceremony is performed once in 
60 years (once in 19 years, and a former Bhüta-priest told me it had taken place thrice in his life 
time. C.) The stone is said to tremble sympathetically with the medium, as he dances. 
This cyclic festival occurred last in 1871.22 Both ceremonies are largely attended, not only by 
the members of the two castes given to this worship, but by Bantas also and even Brahmans, who 
seem to regard it as an excellent entertdinment and а laudable usage. At the festival to-day 
(28rd March 1872) several persons had come from Макі in order to be present: В. f 


This stone (Guttyamma), placed between two temples which are situated near one 
another, belongs to the Malayalam-speaking Billavars in Mangalore. The festival is 
called Kalliyata. “Oil is poured over the stone, etc. 


v. 
Note on а printed:slip attached to Burnell’s * Description," by Major R. C. Temple. 


Attached to ihe original MS. “description” above printed, are pages 51 and 52 of some 
perodical, apparently belonging to the Basel Mission and printed in German type. Uníor- 
tunately these pages have been cut in half, so that only the top halves are now in existence. 


The fragment of p. 51 seems to contain accounts of the Basel Mission, and the commencement 
of an article: — Das Bewegung im Tululand, nach einem Bericht von Missionar Brigel® in 
"Mangalu£ vom 17 Februar. 


The upper half of page 52 contains, however, the plate given below and a short description 
thereof, which is of much interest in the present connection. I gife a translation of it. 


—— س 


2) Burnell was writing iu 1872. 33 Author of a Tule Grammar, published in 1872. 
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E 4 Figures of Bhütas from Tulu-land. 


Observafions.— The images of Bhüias here given on a very small scale aré from the 
originals in Mission Museum at Basel. The figures are in brass. We have already made a 
communication on the Bhüta-w orship of the Tulu people in H. B. for December 1869, p. 164. 
In explanation of the figures we give the views expressed by Graul: (Heise in Os Кий, 1. 
184 ff.):— In Tulu-land they worship ten Bhütas proper oy demons, and seven spirits of the dead, 
On the whole it appears that all this devil-worship leads back to an original period of heroes, 
when, long ago, Nimrods ruled the land and perhaps the bold hunter cleared it of dangerous wild 
beasts. li is thus that we can clearly explain the circumstance, that on every public temple is 
painted a horseman with flowing garments, while, close by, the hog [der Eber (das Schwein) ], 
the buffalo, the tiger and wild beasts, Aro to the crops and herds, are sporting in a 
significant jumble. The seven spirits of the dead are ápparently the spirits of heroes, and it 

' is very significant that the proud, warlike cock is the chief live offering brought io the 
Bhütas." Compare with the undermentioned new tract: — Mission Life among the Tulus (Ein 
Missionsleben unter den Tulus). 


Tam afraid that the above extract, so carefully preserved for upwards of twenty years, is 
not so valuable as the picture it professes to oxplain. 


VI. 

A list of the principa: Bhütas, furnished by the late Rev, A. Männer, 
Abbage- Dárage. Gidiráwate, C 
Akkarasupuiijide. | - Ginde. 

Aliscitine. : '' Galige: 
Annappe. | Gulge, 

5 Annirakalkude. | 35 lsarakumáre. : 
Arasula. P Ishtadéwate. > 
ass e ° Jàrandàye. 
aye: Jathidhari. . 

ante, š i 
ne Jattige. 

10 Batándi. eR + 

s . Jügipurse. 
üwanne. Jumidi. 

Be Jumbure. 

oe awe. Kálabeirawe. ° 
ermo. . Kalamma. 

15 Bheirawe. ; 45 Kalarahu Š 
Bommartáye,. | Külaràtni. 

Chimuki. ۴ . Kálarkü 4 ` 
Chimund ` ЕЙ, 
Chandi. : ea 
a Т Kûlêšwari. 
CET 50 Kalkude. 
Deiyáre. У s Kallabhûta. 
Dharmadeiwa, + ` F Kalluratiye. 
Dharmádi. : Kalluruti, 
r Dhümámai. ° 2 Kamberln. 

25 Dhimre. 55, Kandela-jumadi. . 
Duggaláye.. + Kiühtabare. š 
нуш : Kanyakumáre. ` 
Dustáli, : d °  Kariyamalle. 

Gándbári. Kitanetri, 
30 Gejjemalle, : › р 60 Khadgaráwane. 
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Kodambadáye. Nétramukkuli. 
Kodamantáye. Niche. 
Koddabu. 100 Padkanatiye. 
Kondalatkáre, Panemáde. 

65 Korage. Райјагіі. 
Когай. Pathikondáye. 
Kétichannaye. Pitilabheirawe, 
Kótipünje. 105 Pitilagulige. 
Kshétrapale. Pejireniiye. 

70 Kudpalu. Pilichandi. 
Kujumbakaiije. Pésralatiye. 
Kukkilatiye. Potte. 
Kumáraswümi, 110 Poyikanatiiye. 
Kuppepaijurli. Pudabáre. 

75 Kuraiti. Pülandiye. 
Kurave. Rahngulige, 
Lekkesiri. Raktéswari. 
Maddadkatüye. 115 Rudrachaundi. 
Mahésware. Runhdára-paiijurli, 

80 Mahé$wari. Sampigetiye. 
Mahisandiiye, Sankalegulige. 
Mallariye. Saralu-jumádi. 
Mammayi. 120 Sirimahakiri. 
Mandi. ` Sonne. 

85 Marlu-jumádi, Subyamma. 
Máyaldi. Sükotteri. 
Máyandálu. Tannimanige, 
Muddiltáye. 125 Uchchandi. 
Müde. Udpishnáye. 

90 Mukkimbe. Uiláldi. 
Mündatáye. Ulláye. 
Mirtiliye. Warmalatiye, 
Nadu. > 130 Wédaltiye. 
Nandigóne. Wükuballare. 

95 Niraltiiye. Worte. 
Nellirutiye. 133 Yenmannáye, 
Netteruchanndi. 


VII, 
THE ORIGIN OF THE DEMONS, ' 
By the late Rev. A. Manner.*! 


Text. 


Adidu Narayana dévery bhülókonu sristi malpunaga, are balatta bhágodu Iswarela datta 
bhágodu Br&hmelá kullondu akulu irverulà Nárüyana dévereda kéndini dinendunda :— 

“Tnda, bhümidu î naramünya pakki parane pijinulu yenpatta nilg lakshántra prinilenyla 
srishti maltudy indekulegu takka áhüranuta kordu nina bhümigu yenma dikkugu yenma arasulu 
j diya. Akule pudaru; Indre, Agni, Yamoe, Neireityo Varune, Vayavye, Kubére, 
Їзапуе. Ifichitti yenma gana urasulegy dikkuda adhikirole kárya, rátre pagel tipi lekka 


31 This consists of a text and almost litoral translation of a story related by an old Tulu Brthman in 1886. 
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Akàášoda Sûrya Chandre inpi $ raddenu dîya; undattande ûji tiügolu mariyala ûji tingolr 
aregila, sitóshna ifichittineny máta malta.” 

Undu mita yenkulegu santdsha indy andydu pannaga, Nariyana dóveru lévavyada pandini 
dànendunda, 

*Indá,flà yánulà û Brühmelà nama müverulà ittudu bhülika paralóka irélu lókada adhi- 
kironu teivodu. Brahmé, Vishnu, Mahésware; inpi müji pudarydikaln nama aduppodn. 
Yehku srishti malpu adyóga, Brahmagn stiti malpu udyôga, Mahégvaragy laya malpu adyûga.” 

Tüchitii udyóga nama malpodu andudu tanuknle alayi némaka maltondu, Náriyanagu visa 
malpere Vaikuntha, léwaragu visa malpere Kailisa, Brahmagu visa malpere Satya lüka. 
Iüchitti jágulenu maltondu, bokka dévalóka srishtisiyery. Muppatta miji Kóti déwatcleny undu 
таја risileny, hihi gandharverenu, apsarastrileny, yakshareny mini anda majtudu, mókalegu 
mátavichürogru Dévéndre. 

Тарі arasunu adhiküraste ап didy padunálu lóka rakshane maltondy uppunaga, Kailisa 
patnodu lévare simhásanodu kullondu tana sáratoiji ganda ganali, ватаќайјі Bhütalà Vira- 
bhadradi prámatheru àyi mukhya ganakule naduta uppunaga йге bodedi. 

ParvatadAvi santéshodu kandanyada kéndini dánendunda :— 

* O vara, î bhülókodu uppie janokulu pîka jana pipishteru, pûka jana punyavanteru 
Avere kürana dine? Aveny fry yenku vistiridu panodu. 

Andudu kennaga, igvare pandini. 

Indá, Pirvatiyé, kenla. Yena pársva bhûgodu î sûrattoîji gandaganalà sarattoñji Bho- 
tala udbhavadu puttiya. Aikulu yenanu yópalá sévemaltondu yenanu àšraya maltondn itta; 
âpaga yang ákulegu mechchidu saháyogu bódàdu, sarattoñji rogalenu puttiye, düyegandunda 
lókodu paku jana dushtereny páka jana panayu dravyiise akañkàárilu inpi pápishterenu bhaiga 
malpere bódádu undenu malpodándu ; ijjinda i lókodu naramányere garva hechéhidu badaveregu 
dinja upadra malperu. Andudu tüdu iüchene malpodindy. А Samáyodu i Bhütalu máta 
küdudu yena yeduru adda bü rudu pandini dánendunda :— 

‘O Déveré, ї Jok leng srishti malta yeñkulegu åhâralá korla, Yenkuln badayn bajeludu 
tadevande kullnva” Andudu nattonunaga, yanu ákalegu appane kordu pandiui:— Inda, 
nikulu bhülókagu pódu pàpishteregu upadra kordu &kalo kaidudu nikulu &hára 
gettonle, yenanu nambunákalegu upadra korade.’ 

Ahüdudu pandudy appane kornaga t bhütolu kéndini :— 

éverd, î : > A 
fs 9 PS Pa appane korinaya yehkulegu santOsha Апп, ândalå lékada pápishteru 
adappunakala yêrg inpinavu gurta yeikulegu, teriyuji, avu teriyu lekka mitra appane korodu. 

Andudu bhütolu nattonunaga, yánu appane korini dinendunda :— 


tarata upadrolenula kondu padave а i itti 
: Е u Ç Q paga nikulu afüchittin& ; 
pattiyarda nikulegu ahara tikkunqu, Du re 


с . 
Ind4, lókada papishferegu yanu ашори dala vofji rêga bêne sankadalé nanê 


Aüdudu pandudu, Appane kornaga à bhütalu kuda arike malindu kéndini dinehdunda:— 


O Dévere, inchitti 8 nk ч ў ў У 
госа, sa i adodu u u nara > 
Pp manyerenit enkulu pattuda andudu ikaleg e 


Ahdudy arike таап kendern :— 
th ara A DEL yy „ » 
paga yanu pandini dánenduüda, Indá, lókodu balmedakalula, jyotisheruta yantra- 


A 
gárerulà ullery, akuleny yàny undu maltudu dite; акце mukhantra teridu nikulegu 


° а : 
gu y: 5 h ehe а абет, е Ө. о-о 
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Andali а bhütalu kuda wara kaitalu batiudu üreda arike maltudukëndini, 


“O Déveré, yeñknlu bhitlékogu jattudu pówere appane koriyaru, ûnda yeükulu vodegu 
povodu, vôlu uppodu ?” 


Andudu kuda nattonunega, lívare ikulegu uttara kordu pandini :— 

“Indi, nikule pudarulu yámy pratyéka pratyékidu korpe andudu pandudu, nikuln Bob- 
baryo, Kudgárüvane, Pathikondaye mini ifchitlinikulu tenakài rájyodu visa áduppule; 
папаја nikule sérigegy pûka bhitoleny kadapuduve. Mahishastrerenu nikuledoppa bada 
kîyi déšodu uppadu. Pokkali nikule éërigegu pûka bhütolenuli deivolenuli kadapudave ; 


undattande Mallaraye Anappe Tattige inpi bhütolenulà paddiyi rajyodda mudáyi rájya mutta 
yûny bête kadapuduwe." 


Aüdudu î bhütolegu. Iñehitti appane kornaga, Mahákalilà, Virabhadrelà, durdévi 
Márilà lakkudu kannu kempu maltondu T$varada pandini dánendunda :— 

“O švara qëverë, 1 Bhütalegu aháragu appane kordu kadapudavaru; yeñkulenu iru 
madatriyary atta? Andli regu madaiundalà, yenkulegu madattiji. Yenkulegul4 itte sadi 
tajale,.” 

Andudu û devatelu nottanu naga ÎSware pandini. 


“Thdi, Dhümavati inpi Bhüta bhümidu Tulu.désodu Midabedradu Chantere simedu 
Bailapari Ballakule jagudu. Stala poyidu kulludu. Undu altududu paddayi Samudra muttalà 
nina prastápa lakkidy î nina bhogaledy kêla balilu gettondu nina ahára Sindudu santoshadu 
uppalà, Andudu vara kordu ákulenu kadapudiyeru." 

Anchane hechéha itti Bhütalenuta wonjonji jágudu appane kordu kadapudiyeru. A 
saügati nana dumbu panpundu. 


Translation. 


In the beginning, when the god Narayana, created the earth, Isvara sat on his right and 
Brahrm4 on his left side. They both spoke to Náráyana, questioning him as follows : — 


«То! on the earth thou hast created eighty-four lákhs of living creatures, from man down 
to birds, reptiles, ants, etc., and thou hast also given them proper food. For thy (world) earth 
thou gavest eight kings for the eight points of the compass. Their names are: Indre, Agni, 
Yame, Neireityo, Varune, Vayavye, Kubére, isànye. Snch eight kings thou hast made 
and didst give them the rule over the points of the compass. That there may be night and 
day, thou puttest in the sky two bodies, the sun and the moon. Besides this, thou didst make six 
months rainy season and six months hot season! Such thou didst, and for all this we rejoice !” 


When he had said thus, Náráyana said to Îsvara as follows : — 
«То! thou and I and Brahmi, we three together have to govern earth and heaven; yea, the 


twice seven worlds. Brahmi, Vishnu, Mahé$vare; these three names let us have! I will do 
. the work of creation, Brahma that of preservation, and Mahé$vare that of destruction.” 


Thus having resolved to perform such respective functions, they made Vaikuntha into the 
abode of Náráyana, Keilisa into the residence of T&vara, and Saiyalóka into the abode of 
Brahmi. Thus the world of gods was made, and three karórs of gods, Rishis, Gandharvas, 
Apsarasas, etc., were created, and over all these Dévéndra was put as their king and ruler. 


While thus protecting the fourteen worlds, l&vara was sitting on his throne at Keilisa in 
the midst of his thousand and one male Ganas, and thousand and one Bhiitas, and other 
' principal Ganas, including even Virabhadra. 

Then his wife Parvati joyously addressed her husband as follows : — 


“0 févara, why are some of the people living on earth sinners and some meritorious 2 
Tell me this in detail.” 
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When thus asked, Ivara spoke as follows : — 

“Listen, O Pürvati. See, on either side of me these thousand and one male Ganas, and 
thousand and one Bhita-ganas have come into existence. They are always serving me and | 
dependent on me, and I was pleased with them, and for their aid I created one thousand and 
one diseases, because it was necessary to punish the wicked and money-loving and proud sinners 
on earth; otherwise the pride of the people on earth wonld increase and fhejpaon would be 
much oppressed, Having seen this, I had to doas I did. At that time all these Bhûtas assembled 
and, prostrating before me, addressed me as follows :— * O God, thou hast created us, (therefore) 
give us food! We suffer hunger and thirst and are unable to endure it any longer.’ 

* When they thus begged I commanded them, saying us follows: —‘Lo! Go you on 
earth and give the sinners there trouble and obtain your food from their hands! 
(But) do not trouble those who believe in me !? 

<“ Having heard this, these Bhütas asked: —‘O God! We rejoice at what you have 
commanded us, but we cannot distinguish those who are sinners on earth; therefore, please 
direct us how to know them,’ 

í When the Bhûtas so prayed, I commanded, saying : — ‘Lo! I shall beforehand charge 
the sinners on earth with some disease, with sickness and all kinds of trouble; you can then 
discover and seize such persons, and by doing so you can get food.’ 

<“ When so commanded, the Bhütas questioned me, saying :— 

‘O God! How shall such men as are afflicted with disease know that we have seized 
them ? What is the sign of it ?" 

“€ When so questioned, I commanded and spake to them thus :— 

‘To! In the world I have created soothsayers, astrologers and those that prepare 
charms. Through them they will learn to know that you do it, and then they will give 
you food. This must be now enough for you, Speak no more.’ 

“Thus I discharged them.” i 

But afterwards the Bhütas came again to léyara and questioned him as follows :— 

“О God! Thon hast commanded us to descend to the earth, but where shall we go 
(when we get) there ? And where shall we stay P Please tell us.” * 


When they so begged of lévara he answered them saying :— 


“I will allot you Separate names, such as Bobbarye, Kadgaéravane, Pathikondáyo. Аз 
such go you to the Southern countries and kingdoms and settle there. Besides this, I shall 
send some Bhiitas to join you, and also the Mahisasuras shall be with you, in the Northern 
country, Also in future times I will send some Bhütas and demons to join you. Besides this 
I shall send МаПатёуе, Annappe and J attige, Bhütas, to stay from the Western part of the 
country to the Eastern part." | 


When the Bhütas were thus dismissed, Mahákali, Virabhadra and the mischievous Магі 
rose, and with reddened eyes, addressed Tévara, saying :— 
p s 9 Па ав ! m EU food for the Bhütas nnd sent them away. Hast 
ip ue : prgotten, we have not, Therefore, now shew 
When they thus begged, lvara said :— 


“ Lo, the Bhüta Dhümavati ison earth in Mudabidri in the mulu land and has 
settled in a place belonging to the Beilapari Billalu of the Chantar’s Goss From 
that place to the Western sea shew your prowess in that region, and amongst your EEE 
receive kolas and offerings. Thus take your food and be happy." T : 

After these Bhütas had been sent away, the remainder also were commanded to their 
respective places. This, however, will be told afterwards, 
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` BURNELL MSS. : — No. I, 
THE SONG OF. JUMADI.? 


Original i in the Kanarese character from the MS. of Dr. Mégling, Mangalore,. March, ` 
1872 :33 “transliteration by Mr. Männer: translation from Burnell’s MS. checked by Dr. 
Männer. Original text and translation occupies leaves 2%4 to 8 inclusive of Burnell’ 8 MSS. 


. t ; Text. 
à Jumádi Paddana, 


Purdluda Paramésri déveregu muppa dinata dyana ! 
Yélu dinata cheñduda bûra! 
Muji dinata kórida Каба! 
Muppa dinata bajjeida ambodi: kórida düdu! 
5 Muppa dinata utchaya! Muppa dinata todaru 1: 
. Kodi yéri áyanada minadana utchayo tüwodandudu 
Adüra Dêre Beide pówodaüpe. 
Eiku nálu yenma kóri táüküye, ` 
Тапа jëwu aruwatterenu madyánada mürte kilyawélyodu müráye, 
10 Kórida kattoga pówodañdudu kórigu uiry biry dipáye. 
Madyánada unasu béga aruwatteregu gu ппріуе; : 
Unpádu tiny jótra tuttiye. . 
Pullya bannada toretra kattiye; - 
Kárugu nurlar&a måyana muttu püdonde 
15 Doibugu kalkude pattonde. ' 
Tana jéwu aruwattere keitu katti kóriny bududu koriye. 
Kori kattubáluda südinu keitu pattonde. 
Тапа Adora stanada illaly “ Puraluda korida kattodu kori gendudu batunda.. 
Kórida tammana addye tududu'balmana malpiwe.” 
„20 Aüdudu Jumádi Bhütogu kei muggidu pandonde. 
Kori pattáwonudu Addüra stûna illu jatte. . 
Sarakala Birmána illada keitadegu batte. 
Apaga tiri kariyadu tiri müruwe Birmana Beidye. 
Paralyda Deweregu ч muppa dinata Ayana, üpundu tûwere póyá aide.” 
25 “ЕїЕп дуе tûwore pôwere pôwoliyô kattere kôri i їй. 
Kàpudu ittinawuperado gari ande.’” 
di Apaga yeùkula pûpa tkulla.” Andudy ађан pádondu pünaga Kapudu itti perade 
. keletundu. 
Mókulu âñchenê Pur ülugu póyeru. 
Áne kattu atbasa kadateru. 
30 Kudre katta kinni gli kadaterg. 
Meilu nalipu Meirepade kadateru. 
Keipe küyeru kadateru ; sîpe kukku kadateru. 
Maralüra Kinni-muggeru kadateru. 
Beilsál sandalige kadateru. 

35 Pi mudipi Maduma]e kallu kadateru. 
Gurupurada beilu kadateru Manéla beilugu áyerg. 
Amuiija beilu kadateru. 

Purálugu mutta mutta áyoru. 
32 Mr. Münnor notes that Jumfdi is a Bhüta much feared and worshipped in every house, This song is re ecited 
by the dancer at а kûla, i.e., a festival in honour of Bhütas held at the expensed either es a single family or of a 


whole community. Ç 
33 As per Burnell's note on lenf 10 of MS, % Leaf 1 із the ñy-leaf, 
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Puráluda Emm Manélyda einysiraly. 
riluda mûji sûrî aly. Jo CN 
R uU prse Pakkoñgullaye Chikkarayery mini gande тр. 5 
eed dye pôyinaye tana jéwu aruwatterenu nirelu tüdu kôri kattáye. 
Dombu kalkude kerpudu. diyeru, kúruda muttu alpa kadete. . 
Pakkongulliye Chikkarayeregy taggudy nelatyuntiye. © ۰. s ` 
45 Solme-pude Pádiye; paga âkulu battaná “ Dérebaidyà nina Jatidakulu ? , š 
Kudduderu akledoppapédu kullê anderu.” 
Imbe pôdu jatidaklu, kulludarà aàdudu kei muggiye. А 
Balle аррё kulle andudu mújisárálu kulliyere јаве bududu koriyeru, , 
Ákuledopané kulliye. 
. 50 Tanukule sukha dukkonu piiteriyery. 
fiu portinaga doribaratudu gali bijindy. 
Арада nana gilli büjuñdu dine tipim. 
Kórilenu woddága anderu ?. . 
Nirmirgodu lakki-Kurpali Kubala Dêre рбуе — 1 
55 Араса Kubala Dêre kórigulà î Adüra Dêre Baidya kórigulá jédu pati апап. 
“ Араса kériny máta dandedy pádudu bálu suttuga buduka.” 
Andudu pñterudu bndiyeru. . 
Адага Dêre Baidyagu kéritikkyndy, katta diti büludulá suttu diti nuludulà kórinu 
mátakattiyeru. . : 3 
Máta imbyagé tikkundu : IN. š 
60 Араса Manelida einu sàrálu Purálgda müji sirilu Pakkongulláye-Chikkarüye wottugu 
küdudu paüderg:— ` : ; 
“Î Adüra Dêre Baidya keitu kalla balu kalla nüluhdahderu."' 
Kalla bûlglî pinaye kalla nülandudulá pinaye, 
1 jágeda gontulà Rûwuda gontula pimbe : nina bálu tüwodu déwere. 
Dambe kalludu didu pirmána malpodaüderu. . 
. 65 Apaga dambe kalludu didu satya bende. 
Bilu gettonde, badalu irwára yánu püpe añdudn appane nattiye. 
Kórinu tana aruwattere keitu tumbiye. 
Kori tuhbiwonudu sarâno Atrela kadapugu batte, 
. Kadapudiye kéri korla aide. Ж 
70 A dothbu tikkudi kórinu koriye. 
Tana illadegu dandy pñdudu tuñbâwonudu Ъайе. 
A marakale kériny tolludu badedikeitu koriye. 
Molu bisaledu didu ulai póyalu. 
Apaga û teitu póti kóri jiwadu tana illada kubaludy keletundu. . 
75 À Addüra Dêre Baidya illadegu párundu. 
Dére Beidyagu dumbu tikki kóridu Addüra sanadaillaja tammana malpe anuta 
imaltuja, š 
Woda kadapudi marakalagu kordu batta aidydy panundu. 
Ayagu гава Sankade andy. Débegu kanra kattuüdu danendunda, 
Awa battuüdalá chinte ijji, ánanda arpada tirgandy tirimei dwn, _ 
80 Nina tagegu sankuda tüwere pópujaná andudu tahgadi. у 
Débegu irku kana kattuñdu : 
Mólu kudutu lakkiyalu. i 
ei keitalu yany tagegu sankada tüdu barpe ahdudu kendalu. 
Bs» paga natta nadirlu Jámada portugu pópe andudu panpana айде P” 
9 “ Andy pandudu pódu tage sankada” tüyalu, 
Addüra stnodu kori adydy addye sududu tammana malpayalu 
À paga batti apatty niltundy. ° 
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Fig. I. Jumådi. 
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Translation, 
‚ Thirty days in honor of the Goddess Paramésri of Puråla ! 
Seven days play with bulls ! 
Three days fighting with cocks ! 
Thirty days play with areca nuts, and gambling with cocoanuts. 


$ Thirty days festival! Thirty days illuminations of the gudi ! 


The ceremony of raising Vishnu's flag and the figure of Garuda ! 
Адата Dêre Baidya intended to go. А 

With this intent he had four to eight cocks fed. 

At an auspicious hour he sent for his young nephews. 

Intending to fight the cocks, he had water and grain served to them. ` 
He gave an early dinner to his little nephews, 

And after dinner dressed himself in his full-dress. 

He tied a red turban on his head, 

And put his best slippers on his feet. 

He held a palm-leaf umbrella in his hand. 

He put his best fighting-cocks into his nephews’ hands, 

A number of spurs for the cocks he held in his own hands. 
In his house at Adüra (Jumédi’s) stûna he swore : — “ If I win the fight at Purála, 
I will celebrate a feast with cock’s flesh and baked meat.” > 


0 Thus did he vow to Jumàdi Bhüta. 


With the cocks in his hand, he left his house and went to Adüra (Jumûdi's) stûna, 
And reached the house of S&raküla Birména, 

Birmána Baidya was drawing toddy from the cocoanut trees in the garden. 
‘Thirty days feast in.honor of the goddess of Purála. Let us go and see it "m 

“ I should indeed be, glad to go: but I have no cocks for the fight. 

I have only hens at Küpi" — replied the other. 


* «Then we will go, you stay away,” said the company and turned their backs on him. Just 


e 


. then the hens at Kapi crowed! 
However, they walked on to Райа. . 
They passed the aévatia tree, to which they tie elephants. 
They passed the little ‘banyan tree, to which they tie horses. Р 
They passed the rock Meile, on which peacocks were dancing. 
They passed the bitter nuz vomica tree, and. thé sweet mango tree. 
They passed the village of Kinni-muger in Maralür. 
They passed the sandalika avenue by the side of the paddy fields. 


35 They passed the rock Maduma]a, where the people dress their heads with flowers. 


They passed the Gurupura paddy fields and came to Manéli. 

They passed the paddy fields of Amufja, 

And drew nearer and nearer to Purila. 

In the field Bakimara at Purala were*five thousand men of Manabi, 


40, And three thousand men of Purila. 


Аъ tho gate of Parila, Pakkongoll4ys, Chikkariya and others were assembled. 
Dére Baidya arrived with his little nephews and secured the cocks in a shady place, 
Laid down his umbrella-and took the slippers from off his feet. 

A little below Chikkaraya, Pakkongolliya stood on some low ground, . 


AS Said Solmapuda Padiya and others:—*' O Dêre Baidya, hast thou come ? 


People of thy caste are assembled, go and sit in their company.” 
He went and saluted them and said:— “ Are my caste-fellows assembled ?" 
Then all the three thousand exclaimed :— “Come and sit among us!” and they made room 


for him. ' 
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He sat down among them. LU. 
told each other their stories. : 
> nous time the noon heat had gone and a cool wind began to i o 
And now they said to each other :— “ The breeze is blowing, whys! Ong y: 
array the cocks for fighting." : 
Or 22 are Lakkikumpali Kubala Dére from Nirmárga. і 5 Diss ek 
55 Then they tried if the cook of Kubala Dére would match that of EH те Baidya, 
and these said :— 2 
Let us arm our cocks with:spurs and put them to fight. ? 
id accordingly. ‘ ч 
S Baidya’s AE won the fight, and the cock which had belonged to the opposite, 
party, e ° 
l to the lot of his party. z y 
60 s five ызала ae of Manéli avid the three thousand of Purála and Pakkon- 
golliya and Chikkariya complained :— 
“€ Adüra Dêre Baidya hath a charmed spur and a charmed thread !? 
“I know neither charmed spur nor charmed thread : . 
(But) what place is most favourable and when Ráhu is most auspicious, This I know.” 
“We must see your spur, and you must put it on the long flat rock in front of the god 
and swear to us.” 1 
65 Then he put the spur on the stone and swore, 
Taking his spur back he twice asked leave to go home. 
The cocks he put into his nephew’s hands. 
Thus they went straight to the Atrela Ferry. 
The ferry-man begged a cock of him, 
70 He gave him the one that camo first. 
The remainder he'put on a stick and brought home, 
The ferry-man gave the cock to his wifo. 
She put it in an earthen pot and went inside. х 
The dead cock revived, and going to tho house-top, began to crow. ^ 
75 It flew to the house of Adüra Dêre Baidya. x 
(Adüra) Dëre Baidya vowed a feast in his house to Adüra Jumédi, but he gave none. 
(For he) gave (the cock) to the ferry-man. So he became sick. 
Then his sister Débe had a.dream about-it, and she heard a voice, saying :— 


“ Care not for the misfortune that has befallen him, for he will soon be froe from it, 
, 80 Go not to see your sick brother." d 


This was the dream of Débe in the night, g 
Siartled by the dream she suddenly got np, š 
And asked her husband's leave to visit her sick brother, 
. “At this dread hour of the night yon say that you will go 24? 
85 “Yes, I will go and see my sick brother ; and shé went away. 


Then she prepared a cock in tho Адага sthâna, b 3 i 
I ө Ас aked bread and mad t. 
Then he was at once relieved of his асе, ° ° Re 


е 


BURNELL MSS.—No, IT, . 
š ` PAÑTARII.35 


“М we gee Oe Ка character from the MS, of Dr. Mügling, Mangalore and signed 
M. : transl ion According to Burnell's MS, Original text and translation 0 upi Te: res 
1036 to 14 inclusive in Burnell’s MSS, RCDIES neay 


2 So in title, but Pañjurli in the text, ` 36 Leaf 0 is blank. ` 
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Translation, 


It is said that Panjarli was born on the ghéts, and the story runs thus :— 
A sow gave birth to a twin brother and sister. 


** Now we must descend the ghéfs! What god shall we serve? If we serve the god 
Sidalihga in the South, he will probably accept our services, but his male attendants will not 
allow that. If we should offer to serve the god Maháliügé&vara in the North, he may pro- 
bably accept our services, but his male attendants will not let us serve him. 


Now there is the god Jimmappa in the East, mightier than all the gods and Bhitas. Не 
is remarkably-powerful, but his male attendants will interfere. There is the god Subraya on 
the gháts. He will permit us to serve him, but his male attendants will not allow that,” 


Such were the contending thoughts of Pañji Gujjare, king of the pigs, blacker than the 
berry called Еф, and of Pañji Kali, queen of the pigs, whiter than the flower called jambe. 


Now they resolved to become the servants of the god Subraya, giving him offerings, 
in case ihe male attendants should interfere; Intending to descend. the ghéts, they- consecrated 
five or six offerings to the god, bathed their heads and icu: and, starting from the eastern 


gate, came to the western, and humbly asked the blessing of the god, thus :— 


“Up to this day we were brother and sister, and now we descend the gháts, and 
will become husband and wife !? 


The god said, “ Ве it so," and theyiçalked down the gháts. 


The wife became pregnant, and when they reached the low country, she was seven months 
big with child. The colour of her breasts faded and her head became dirty. 


As she was completing the seventh month of her pregnancy, she felt the peculiar desire 
occasioned by pregnancy, and to satisfy it, her husband brought her yams (Kête), plantains and 
creepers. 

When she was in the tenth [lunar] month of her pregnancy, the time of giving birth was 
near, and it became necessary to build a shed and to dig a pit. 


* Go thou and find me ont a branch of the karya karála tree, and another of the plant called 
$ünullu. The pit I shall dig myself,” said the wife. š 


The husband went and brought the medicines, and in ihe meanwhile she dug a pit and 
builé a shed, and sat within it possessed (by a Bhüta). While there, she began to feel the: 
pangs of child-birth. She gn ound her teeth with pain, and her hair stood on end. Her groans 
were heard in the four worlds, and her sighs resounded in the three worlds. ‘Both in her back 
and in her womb she felt rueful throes, and at each pang she brought forth a pig. 


Three or six days after giving birth to her young, she descended into the low country with 
them. She could not find a good garden any where, and so she entered the pleasure garden 
of the god Isvara, and, haviug entered it, she laid waste the plantains, the creepers, and the 
plant called kéne, and then returned to her own place in the forest. 


When [vara awoke in the morning and looked at his garden, he found the whole garden 
laid waste and spoke to his servants thus :— 


** Some wild beast has entered the garden, and has destroyed everything: init. Go you, 
and find it out." 

They searched every part of the forest, every pit, street, lane and house, and a£ last * found 
the sow sitting possessed (by a Bhüta) within a shed under a &mullu plant. The people of the 
whole town joined together and shot the pig and the sow dead. The young ones the god 
isvara took up in a blanket and carried to his palace. 
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His wife Parvati had no children, and he said to her :— . 


: An А i ү 'e and attention," 
«You have no children, therefore bring up these young ones with great care û attention, 


and he gaye them into her care, and she brought them up. 

About four or five months afterwards, they began to lay waste the garden. The god 
isvara saw this and said :— n. 

«< These evil ones I shall not allow to live, but will shoot them dead. Then Parvati wept 


bitterly and said to hêr husband :— 
“То this day have I taken care of them, and you shall not kill them before my very eyes," 


_ Then the god Ївуага cursed them thus :— : ч 

‘Wo more be Райјі (pigs), but be known to the world henceforth as Pañjarli 

(Bhita). Descend into the country and geb tribute from the people;" and on account of the 
curse of {évara they became the Bhüta Paiijarli. 


BURNELL MSS.—No. III. ‘ 
° $ THE SONG OF DEYIBAIDI. 


Original in the Kanarese character from the MS. of Dr. Mögling, Mangalore, and signed 
“M.” : translation according to Bnrnells MS. Original text and translation occupies leaves 
15 to 2237 inclusive in Burnell’s MSS. 


* Translations 


In Sankamale, a woman of the J oti Brahman caste, was, as soon as she had attained 
to puberty, left in a forest with her eyes bound with a cloth. 


A certain man, named Sayina Baidya, had gone to that forest on that very day to draw 
toddy from the kadamba (baini) tree. While he was drawing toddy, the blossoms of the tree fell 
on the head of the Brühman woman. ` 


Then she said, “ Whoever you may be, if you are a male, I shall call you my brother, 
and if a female, my sister.” 1 


On hearing these words, he descended from the tree, and then he said that ho would ask 
one Parmá]e Ballá] whether he could take her home. So he asked the opinion of the 
Ballál thus : —, : : 


“Т found a certain woman left in the forest with her'eyes fast bound with a cloth. Сап1` 
take her to my house ?” i 


* Then said the Вата, “ Go and take her to your house, and take good care of her." 


, Bo he went to the forest, undid the cloth which bound her eyes, and went home in her 
company, taking with him the toddy. Не lived in the house of his wife at Barke, and the 
woman and his wife lived in the house together. The women began to quarrel with each other. 


Then he married the Brahman woman to one Kantanna Baidya, residing in ®` 


garden in Kurgél. After the marriage she became regnant. 6: 
time a female child, Im its seventh ye Pregnant, and brought forth for the first 


year the child learned t z i 
sux d sa sn о speak, and was then married , 
While these events were taking place, another Ballal went to a villace named Bonte Mara, 
and as he was travelling along, he was burt in the foot by a thorn of the white гата tree. 
Being hurt the Ballil fell to the earth; when he tumbled down he said (to his companions) :— 


“ Why do you stand looking at me? Come o i 
Why’ f ut of this f т ° 
Chavadi Sañkayya and Budi Bommayyé, take me to a house.” E d XU EE S 


— 


27 Leaf 18 is blank, 
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Then they cut the branches of a tree, formed a rough litter with them, 

and they seated him there. He caught cold and suffered from fever. 


bore him to a house, 


* Bring me a man that knows medicine and charms,” said the Ва]. 


Then Ammanna Bannayya asked Birmanna Baidya to treat the Ва], and the latter 
came immediately and gave him medicine, and uttered some charms. When he had done this, 
the cold, the fever, and the swelling (in the foot) rapidly increased day by day and became very 
large. The Ballàl could not taste his food, and could not sleep, and so he asked whether any 
other physicians or magicians could be found. He was told that there was one Sayina 
Baidya, who knew medicine and magic. ` 

The Ballil then asked that Sáyina Baidya might be sent for; for a bandage. Accordingly 
Chávadi Saükayya and Büdi Bommayyå went to him, and asked him to treat the Ballil сай. š 
medicine and with charms, ` 


* I cannot bring medicine from the forest, as I am quite blind. I have a sister -Deyi, 
who cooks food for one Kántanna Baidya and eats with him. Go there. She knows everything,” 
said Sáyina Baidya. : 

They went to her house and called out her name. She came out, hearing. the call, and 
enquired who it was that called her and what was their object. 


They replied, ** We are only the servants of a Ballá] who has ordered us to ask you to 
come and adminster medicine to him and utter charms.” 


“I would have come, but I am fully pregnant,” answered the woman. 


, On hearing this answer they returned to the Ва} house. The Ballil was eagerly - 
expecting their return, and they said (to him) :— š 5 ETE 

©“ She says that she would have come, but she is pregnant. She says that she is acquainted 
with medicines, bué that she cannot walk, because she cannot see her feet, for her womb has 
become very heavy." 1 


Then the Ballal ordered his litter to be adorned and carried to her house.. His servants 
accordingly adorned the litter, and bore it to her house and placed it at the gate. They 
asked her to como to him, and then she said T 

* He has sent me a thing that is quite useless to me," and having said this, she went to 
seven different forests, and brought handfuls of seven kinds of leaves. After fetching these, 
she went to three other forests, and brought handfuls of three kinds of roots. Then she went 
home and fetched a cocoanut from upstairs and placed itin the litter as an offering to the 
litter! She also put the medicine into it and walked on beside the litter. As she was apphpach- 
ing ihe gate of the house, the Ваа] was calling out:— “Наз Deyi come ? Has Deyi come 7 ` 


She walked gently and with.great modesty, and the Ballâl was told that she was deeply 
blushing, he said :— 1 A 
“Let her nat be ashamed nor afraid, but let her come with straight-forwardness.” 


„ She came and sat down. 

* Protect my single life from the grasp of death. Formerly my (Ballil's) mother gave 
birth to a son like the god Rûma. This дау І am to be born from thy womb. If you protect 
my single life, I shall feed and clothe you for éyer,” said the Ballal to her. 

On hearing this, the ointment, which Ammanna Baidya had formerly applied, she washed 
away, from his body, and applied a new medicine herself. She uttered some charms, and struck 
his head with the leaves. Then, day by day and minute by minute the disease, in the neck 
descended to the waist ; what was in the waist came down to the legs ; what was in the legs 
descended to the fect; what was in the feet fled to the carth! The Ballál could now taste his 
food ; he could now sleep with ease. 
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«J will go home now,” said he. i E 
« Give me the food and clothes you had promised me," said Deyi. : i 
Then the Ballal said, “Before I give you food and clothing, I must ask the opinion of him 
who i5 estcemed to be the wisest in (my) brotherhood.” 
She replied, ** The other day you could not get your friend to protect your life, but now 
2 . eee y 
to fulfil yonr promise you want to ask his opinion !” 
But as she was going away, one АЪруй said :— | 
« She has saved your life; you must needs give her food and clothes.” 


When he said this, she was called back :— 
. To you I shall give oil, all kinds of ear-ornaments, a silk gown and a nose-ornament set with 


emeralds; the rest I shall reserve for the child that shall be born of you, ” said the Dallál. 


Then, doing him every kind of honour, she set out from the house.%8 
(To be continued.) 


SOME INEDITED COINS OF THE KINGS ОЕ VIJAYANAGARA. 


BY 

T. M. RANGACHARI, В.А, ; 
AND 

T. DESIKACHARI, B.A, ВІ. 

It is an admitted fact that the chronology and succession of many of the princes of 
the last great Hindu kingdom of the South are still enveloped in obsenrity, in spite of the 
numerous efforts that have been made in recent times to add to the existing stock of informa- 
tion relating to their history; and the.value of toins in clearing up this obscurity will be 
gathered from a perusal of Dr. Hultzsch’s “Coins of the Kings of Vijayanagara,” ante, 
Vol. XX. p. 3801 f. The list given in that article was an attempt to bring together and present 
in one view all the available information relating to the coins of the princes of this kingdom, as 
will be evident from the number of the cabinets that were examined, and the numismatic 
publications that were consulted, during its compilation. Subsequently, in a further note on 
South Indian Coins (ante, Vol. XXI. p. 321 ff.), some Vijayanagara Coins that had not been 
referred to in the previous list were described. As, however, the coinage of some of the 
Vijayanagara kings embraced à period of many years, and as some of them h 
fancy for issuing coins of various types, 
exhaustive, and served only as landmark 
betwten coins that had already 
the numismatic public. 


ad apparenily a 
the articles ‘above referred to were necessarily not 
8 for coin collectors, to enable them to distinguish 
been edited from those that have still to be presented before 
On comparing Dr. Hultzsch’ 

by us as belonging to this series, we di 


First Dynasty. 
Fig. 1— Déva Raya. 


LÀ 
Obv.—Standing bull, facing t 1 : I 
Eng DE ing the left; the Sun and Moon above ; the whole encircled by а 


E Е š N 
Tho story is after this continued as the song of Kóti and Channnyya 
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` Hev.—The chank or conch shell with a sceptre to its left; above the sceptre partly 
visible the Kanarese letter Z thé, 
The Kanarese lettet stands for, or is part of, the full legend Théva Baya. 
Fig. 9— ` . 
Obv.—Standing bull, facing the left with a dagger in front; the Sun and Moon above; the 
whole surrounded by a lined circle.* 


Rev.—Nagari legend— 


aff . Sri 
TTF Uttama 
а Raya 


distributed in three uneven lines amidst other. emblems that cannot be deciphered, 
Fig. 3— š : 
Obv.—The chank and chakram (the conch shell and the discus), the usual symbols of 
Vaishnava worship, separated by a dagger; above the dagger the Moon and 
below the Sun; the whole surrounded by a lined circle and ring of dots, 
Hev.—Nügari legend, same: as No. 2, with, however, the legend distributed around a 
dagger, the whole surrounded by a lined circle and ring of dots. 
Fig. 4— . | 
Obv.—An elephant passant, to the left; a dagger in front thereof; the Sun and Moon 
above; the whole within a lined circle and ring of dots. х 
Бех. — Тһе Nügari legend Uttama, Raya, as in figs. 2 and 8, in three ‘lines, but without 
any emblems; lined circle and ring of dots as in the last. 


We have, with some hesitation, assigned Nos. 2, 3 and 4 to Dêya Ráya. They bear a strong 
resemblance to the coins of the First Dynasty, because it is on these latter, almost exclusively, 
that the elephant, the bull, the conch, and the discus figure. Of the princes of the First Dynasty 
the most famous was Déva Riya, whose reign extended through nearly half a century, and who 
had issued coins of very varions types, chiefly in copper. Though, no doubt, none of the 
inscriptions, that have been brought to light, allude to Uttama (which means * best, and is one 
of the thousand names of Vishnn) as one of the titles of Déva Riya, still it is not improbable 
that this prince had the name of Vishnu put up on his coins, as he is known to have done 
that of ‘Siva, viz., Nilakantha (blue-necked), on a coin figured as No. 23 in Dr. Hultzsch’s list. 
Further there is nothing incongruous in the same prince adopting the titles of the presiding 
deities of two rival sects. The policy inaugurated by his father’s learned minister Mádhava, 
viz., that of composing the differences between the adherents of. rival religious creeds, and in 
effect reviving the old simple Vedic theology, was in all probability pursued by Dêra Raya, 
and this must account for the otherwise inexplicable fact, that the coms of his reign bear 
emblems and figures possessing both Saiva and Vaishnava attributes (as for instance the bull 
sacred to Siva, and the conch and the discus the emblems of Vaishnava faith). 


Second Dynasty. 


Fig. 5— 
Obv.—A bull recumbent, facing the left, 
Rev.—Nügari legend in three lines— 


Krishna Ráya. 


it . Sri 
° FT (X) . Krishna (га) 
(ат) (уа) „Ж 
The middle line alone appears on the coin in full, the rest appearing only in part, as if the 
coin was too small for the die. . 
в 3 ° 
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Sadásiva Riya, ° 
. Fig. 6— 
Obv.—Lion passant, to the left. 
JRev.—Nágari legend in three lines— 


(aft) я (Sri) Sa 
ar far (9) da Si(va) | 
(wa) (Raya) 
id. SS Achyuta Raya. . 
Fig. 7— 
Obv.—A double-headed eagle holding elephants in its beaks and claws. 
Rev.—Nigari legend in three lines— š 
aft (я) ` Sri (pra) 
` (qr тея (q) (ta) p&ehyu (ta) 
: (we) (Raya) 
This is the copper prototype of the gold pagoda, fig. 29, Dr. Hultzsch’s first list. 
Fig. 8— 


Obv.—Prancing horse, to the left, 
Rev.—Nigari legend in three lines— 


att (у) Sri (pra) 
(ат) weg (a) - (t4) расһуц (ta) 
(та) (Raya) 


Third Dynasty. 


š Vénkapati Raya, 
io nkapati Taya, 


Obv.—The figure of Hanuman, or the Monkey-God, advancing to the right. 
Rev.—Nügari legend in three lines— 


afte Sri ven 
«чї, kapati 
wa Raya 


Our thanks are due to Dr. E. Hultzsch, Government Epigraphist, Bangalore, at whose 
instance the plaster casts, from which the accompanying plate was copied, were prepared by 
Mr. R. Ry. B. Santappa Garu, Curator of the Mysore Government at Bangalore. 


FOLKLORE OF THE SGAW-KARENS. 


TRANSLATED BY B. HOUGHTON FROM THE PAPERS OF SAYA KYAW ZAN 
IN THE ‘SA-TU-WAW. 


(Continued frome Vol. XXII. P. 288.) 
VIL—How the Karens first feasted to the Nats. 


“Having cast lots as to what we shall do, let us act accordingly. If the lot says that 


we should eat fowl first and afterwards i ] 
pork, we will do во.” i Ë 
catching a fowl they ate it and afterwards a pig. r S 


Then they looked under the hut and saw a 
saying: “Bee how шалу pigs there are. 
They did so. He replied : “Mind 
abqut, She is the chief of the pigs. 


great many pigs there. They consulted together, 
Let us ask the man who wipes away charcoal." 


you catch first the old sow, who is always grubbing 
For we here must feast together.” 


e . 


єл 
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They did exactly as he told them, and descending from the hut they .caught the old sow, 
and killed and cooked it. When the flesh was ready, they stirred it about in their curry. 


They said to each other: “There is very much of it. In order that we may enjoy it 
thoroughly, push the liquor-pot close up to the well.” 


And so it was done. 


. Moreover, after they had feasted they performed the ceremony of tamap‘oas follows. They 
took a fowl and killed it, and, having cooked it, ate a portion. Afterwards they went and 
buried the remainder under the ground, because they were afraid that some one else was going 


to come and eat it. They called this tumap‘o. 
VIII.—The writing of the Karens will come back to them. 


. . ° 
Howbeit the Karens lost heavily and were not able to devise anything, so that their misery 
and insignificance were very great. ; 
They considered again: “We are not ag other people. 
back our writing. We will go and take it from the Kulis.” > 
They feared that the latter wonld not easily part with the writing; and, on searching 
amongst themselves they found only seven valiant youths, who would go for it. They des- 


Let us devise a means of getting 


patched them accordingly, and they came to where the Kulás were. When the Kulás saw ` 


tho Karens coming they feared greatly. The Karens on coming near the Kulis clenched their 
fists, and so approached them together, 


They said to the Kulûs : “Will you give up our writing, or will you not?" And they 
looked fiercely at them. А . 


The Kulis replied: “We will give you the writing. Do not be angry with us, 
O brethren,” 


But the hands of the Karens remained clenched, and they did not think fit to listen to the 
Kulås. ; 

The latter deliberated and said: “These Karens are tall and straight, We cannot conquer 
them.” 

But others said: “*Only maidens can conquer young men,” 

So they deliberated and made ready seven maidens, tall and fair to look upon, and these 
they placed in front. š . 

They calléd across tó the Karens: “O Karens, if you will only trust our word, these 
maidens are yours." [ 

When the Kulis spoke, the Karens saw the faces of the maidens, and they became glad, 
and smilingly unclenehed their hands, for the forms of these maidens were very beautiful, and 
they were decked with ornaments of great prico, 


And the Kulis spoke cunningly thus : “ Dear brethren, our father, God, gave one writing 
for one race and one for another. It will be hard for you to learn our writing, because God 
devised it for us only. Please now learn the writing with us, and afterwards you can return, 
Should you return now you will live unhappily, because you will not be able to do or make 
anything. Once you have mastered the writing, you can return. If you remain with us until 
-you know it, these maidens are yours. Enjoy yourselves here.” 

When the Karens heard these words their resolution was broken, and marrying the maidens 
they became lost amongst the Kulüs. The elders left behind looked for their return; but they 
came not, and the elders heard news that they had become lost amongst the Kulás, for the sako 
of the maidens. a А 

And the elders sent word to thom: “ Will you not bring us back the writing P ” 

The young men replied : “When the time is come, we will certainly brinf back the 
writing. But it is not yet time for us to return.” : 
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: ‘ror looked out for the writing, for it was lost. Howbeit 
The elders returned, and no longer loo 8 Pa ans soo s ERIT 


i iting, and once t‏ ا 

Kulas will certainly send back the wri X m 
ee happy and their eyes will be lifted up. But the elders, who had despatched the men to ` 
got the writing, looked out! for their return until they could do so no longer. 
o 

o а ____ 
MISCELLANEA, à 

PROF. WEBER ON THE KAVYAMALA. 

The first part of the Journal of the German Orien- 
tal Society for 1893, pp. 1201f., contains an appre- 
ciative article by Prof. Weber on the Kévyamálá, 
published in Bombay at the Nirnaya Sigara Press. 


KONG-KIN-NA-PU-LO. 

With reference to Dr. Fleet’s proposal (ante, 
p.43) to identify Nasik with Hiuen,Tsiang’s capital 
of Maháürüshtra, may I be permitted to point out 
that Hiuen Tsiang and Chinese writers generally 
have only eight points of direction, and he shews This excellent work is, no doubt, well known to 
a preference for the four principal ones, except in | most of our readers, and any detailed account 
cases where the direction appeared very close to | of its contents would be unnecessary; but it is 
the intermediate point; — hence ' west,’ with him, | certainly a matter for congratulation that a col- 
may mean any direction almost between south- | lection of Oriental Texts should be edited and 
west and north-west; and so of other indications ? printed by native scholars in Bombay, in a style 
Whether we should adopt Hwui-lih’s direction of | which is capable of satisfying the somewhat severe 

* Bharóch as ‘north-west’ from the capital of Mahá- | requirements of European critical scholarship. It 
rishtra, or Hiuen Thsang’s own statement of ‘west,’ | i$ not claimed that the book represents the most 
may be a matter of opinion. Bharóch certainly | advanced principles of strictly scientific editing, 
lies between north-west and north from Nasik. an apparatus criticus, and so forth. Now and 

From Dr. Fleet’s proposal to identify Karnal | then the text, when it depends on a single’ 
with the capital of Kong-kin-nu-pu-lo, there may | 2nd perhaps corrupt manuscript, leaves much to 
be grounds for dissent. We cannot twist Chinese | be desired; but it is better to have a text which is 
representations of Indian names at will. The | incomplete or fragmentary than to have none at 
Chinese writers were scholars and had 'syllabaries all. The editors have evidently spared no labour 
for the transcription of names and vocables. The | to obtain as intelligible and correct a text as 
first syllable kong, we find used to represent kû, | Was possible in the cireumstances, and to avoid, 
and also kum (in Kumbhánda); kim before nis | mistakes in printing; while the influence of 
used for ka, аз in Kin-ni-kia (for Kanaka); it | European scholarship is shewn in the introductory 
appears for Ё@й in Küfichipura, for gan in Sugan- | notices furnished regarding the authors of the 
dhi, for.ghan in Nighantu, and in So-kin-ti-lo for | Works published, their lives and their other 
kan in Skandhila; and nais always па, nd, na, ne, | Writings, in the indexes of verses, the lists of con- 
or nya, The pu-lo m this name is represented by | tents, the tables of errata, and the like. Special 
the same Chinese characters asin Káiichi-pura,! &c. acknowledgment should be made Of the numerous 

Hence we are almost constrained to transliterate | instances im which complete commentaries are 
into Konkanüpura. It was 2,000 li northwards | Printed with the texts, and, when these are want- 
(uot north) from Káiichipurz — say 330 miles, and | ing, of the excellent notes on obscure passages 
2,400 to 2,500 li north-west from it (say 400 miles) "| supplied by the editors themselves. ` š 
nies ipe ы: aiu. Н this hd : The Kávyamálá contains edited texts of works 
tempted to seek for Konkanópura abo DER al SE Rude. the head of Drama, Kavya, Alat- - 
Kókantr (? Koükantr) SE BIO a opal, ox kára, and Prikrit literature. Many works are 
crow flies from Káüchi and 935 cm "Ni " fie u on die Seat Mns, clanging Cup Uit 
road about 350 and 390 miles respectivel si A | ог ten plays and a large number of epic poems. 
Kókanür, as well as Тїсї, must fave 24 ie collection of works on Rhetoric is specially 
place of note, and is still remaskaopl peter es = х Чай; Amongst the Prikrit works, 

a a e for some | the editi f Pin i rükrita-sáü ; 

very old temples of about the 7th century A. D. | Prikri әд o. Blas Prdkrita-stitrdni on 
May we not identify it with KE : p: 28 Prosody, with the commentary of Laksh- 

ra, 1s deserving of particular attention. 

J. BURGESS. 


Edinburgh, June 14th, 1898. _ Prof. Webers notice concludes with two useful 


indexes,—one of works, and the other of aythors- 
1 Kwi-là, aklé, lit., to look along the 


: th eR ER - 
jungles. Amongst the Southorn Chins the fo : тшу; À most exprossive idiom to peoplo living in the 


1 8. Julien’s Méthode, pp. 120, 183, 157, &o, ^ m provails, meaning “to hope, desire, long for." ' 
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A NOTICE OF THE 'UMDATU'T-TAWARIKH. 


BY THE LATE E. REHATSEK, 


"E author of this work, Lala Séhan’ Lal Sûrî, — having been a vakil at the Court of 

. the Maharaja Raüjit Sihgh, through twenty-seven years of that monarch’s reign, and 
through the entire period during which his successors occupied the throne of the Pañjab, till the ` 
deportation of his last son, Mahárájá Dalip Siügh, by the British Government in 1849, — took 
advantage of his exceptional opportunities to compile a MS. of some 7,000 pages, relating to the 
events of the very stirring times in which he lived. A lithographed Persian edition of the 
said MS. having been placed at my disposal by the Editor of this Journal, I shall now proceed 
to give n notice of the work, which consists of five large volumes. The whole work, in con- 
tradistinction to the Zafarnéma of Ranjit Singh, noticed ante, in Vols. XVI. and XVIL, is 
written in prose, excepting only a few verses occasionally interspersed, and a brief monotheistic 
address with whieh it begins. Owing to the minute detail in which the events mentioned in 
it are recorded, there is no doubt that the work is one of first rate importance to Ше, 
student of Pañjabi and Anglo-Indian History. . : 


чї 


Vol. I., from Gurú Nának, V. St. 1526, = 4. D. 1469, to Ahmad Sháh Durrani, 
St. 1828, = A. D. 1771. 


After a few reflections on historiography, accounts of three modern vernacular works 
are given, the last being in allusion to the ‘Umdatu’t-tawarikh and iis author. We are 
first told that in the reign of Aurangztb, one Lali Subhán Rai, an inhabitant of Batila, 
composed an elegant and wonderful book, entitled Khuldsatu't-tawdrikh, which contained 
accounts of the great Rûjûs, beginning with Judishtar and ending with Raji Pirthiráj, known 


also as Raji Pithaur of the time of Aurangzéb, in A. H. 1116. This is followed by the 


* Ibraindma,? written by Mir Qasim Lahéri, on the wars of the sons of Bahadur Shah. Lastly, 
we are informed that our author, Sóhan Lil Sûrî the vakil, son of Ganpat Rai, who had spent 
much time in the study of Persian and Arabic, as well as in the pursuit of various sciences, 
produced an historical work, commencing with the events of А.Н. 1017,3 which he completed 
in V. St. 1870 = А, D. 1823.4 : e e 


Then follows a brief account of the Gurüs. The first, Babi-Nanakji, was born at Talvandi 
in St. 1526,5 corresponding to А. H. 880, during the reign of the Sultân Bahlél Lódhi. 
He began to manifest signs of divine inspiration and to work miracles at the early age of twelve, 
his preaching attracting adherents from every part of the country. He afterwards composed the 
Janam Sákhi, written in the Gurmukhi character, “listening to the explanations whereof puts 
all hearers into ecstacy !”6 He died during the reign of Salim Shih Sûr at the age of seventy 
years.’ Although he had an intelligent son, Lakhmi Dis by name, he refrained from appoint- 
ing him his successor, but selected on his deathbed a faithful disciple, called Lahn’, whom he 
surnamed Angad, to be Gurü after him. Angad occupied the position for thirteen years, and 
then died. He placed on the masnad Amar Dis, a faithful disciple, who died after having 
been the spiritual guide of the people for twenty-two years. Amar Dis appointed Rim Dis 
to succeed him, and Ram Dis held the position of Gurü for seven years. He was succeeded hy 
VO ESL 


1 Began th May 1704. [See Elliot, Hist. of India, Her anie very hard words are used towards this well- 
known work in the opening pages of Vol. viii, The date given above varies from Elliot's. — ED, | 

2 [But see Elliot, op. cit., Vol. viii. p. 237 ff. — Ер.] 3 Began 17th April 1603. 

4 [But see posl, p. 60 ff, — Ер.] 5 Zafarnáma, St, 1525 [A. D, 1403]. 

6 [This extraordinary statement may be valuable, if it relates the general educated Sikh belief of the lasi 
generation. But it is of course ontirely wrong. See Trumpp, Adi Granth, p. ii. £. : and the title of Sardir ‘Atar 
Singh’s Sakhee Book, Benares, 1873. — Ep.] = 

7 Zafarnáma, St. 1596 tA. D. 1539]. 


rye 
HWARADH 
ADGURU YIS s 
SRI JAE HASAN JNANAMANU M | 
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à Tem +. life after an incumbency of twenty-five years. His 
his son Gurü Arjun, who departed this life a -eight years, and was also 


obi i ied the position thirty: 
Har Gobind, followed him, and occupied i ye as ; 
e by his Son Har Rai, win was Gurü for seventeen years. After him Har Kishn, his 
younger son, was Gari for three years, when “the bird of his soul departed from the cage of 


the body.”® After him Tégh Bahidur, the younger son of Gurü Har Gobind, directed the 
Sect of the Sikhs for fifteen years, until at last “he fell by order of ше Inscrutable One into 
» and was slain at Shihjahinibid in А. H. 10515 at the' behest of the Emperor 


Thus ended the series of Gurüs, the first of whom was Nának.19 
of each Gurü separately, 


captivity 
‘Alamgir. 
After the above summary account comes:a very detailed one С j 
extending to;many pages and interlarded with miraculous events. кше orthodox series of the 
ten Gurüs ought to end with Gurü Góbind, but in the work of Sóhan Lil the biographies of 
many more, not generally reputed to have been such, are also given, as follows :— Gua. 
Góbind Siügh Jiv, Gurü Srichand and Gurü Laklimi Dás Jiv in one chapter, followed by 
Gori Rim Raiji, Gurü Miharbán Jiv, and again a Gurü Góbind. ч 


Then follow various chapters on political events, which may be summarised as follows. 
Reign of Bahidur Sháh and his death at Lahér. The contests between his three sons. Reign 
of ‘Muhammad Farrukhsiyár. ` Incursion of the Shihzida Muhammad Mu'izu'd-din to 
Akbarábüd (Agra), his encounter with Muhammad Farrukhsiyir, and his defeat and flight in the 
direction of Sháhjahánábád (Dehli). The revolt of Guri Banda, and departure of ‘Abdu’s-samad- 
Khín. Decline of the power,of Farrukhsiyür. Reign of Raf'iu'd-darjit, son of the Shaihziida 
Raf‘tu’sh-shin. Reign of Raftiu’d-daula, the elder brother of Raf‘in’d-darjit. Reign of 
Raushan Akhtar, son of Shàhjahán, better known as Muhammad Shih. Arrival of Nadir 
Shih, his doings in the Panjab, and his departure to the East. Arrival of Nadir Shah in 
Lihér and Muhammad Sháh's attempt to collect troops to meet him. Conclusion of treaty 
and the departure of Nadir Shih with Muhammad Shih to Shájahánábád after friendly 
intercourse. Affairs of the Sübahdár Nawab Кай Bahádur, and various events occurring at 
that time. ] : 


Affairs of Muni Sibgh and Járà Siügh, with an account of the first rise of the Sikhs under 
the government of Khâñ Bahidur, and his death in St. 1801 (A. Н. 1156). Affairs of the 
Sardar Jasså Siigh Ahlüwálià, his subjugation of the Dóáb and the country across the Satluj, 
and his departure Eastwards. The demise of Khin Bahádur, and the usurpation by Yahiya 
Khan of the Sübahdárship of Lihér. His subsequent capture by Shih Nawáz Khai and final 
escape in Sz. 1802 to Shihjahinibid. The despatch by Sháh Nawaz Khán of his vakil Sibir 
Shih to Ahmad Shah!2 to invite him to invade India, and the arrival of Ahmad Shah. 

. Death of Nidir Shih and the murder of his children. The assumption by ‘Alî Quit Khan of 
the title of Sultân, under the style of ‘Ali Shih, The succession of Sultân Ibrihim, and the 
gradual usurpation of power by Shih Rukh and Sayyid Muhammad. "The first xm of 
the Panjib by Ahmad Shah, and the fight of Shih Nawáz Khàñ in the direction of Multan. 
um ү Ahmad Shah from Lihdr towards Hindustin, and the war between Ahmad: Shih 
s E e Ee in Sarhind, ending in the defeat of Ahmad Shih Viláyati 
Hind! for the Раға Nu "лег роз ns Mir Mant, Departure of Abmad Shih 

: emise of Muhammad Shih, and the appointment 


by him of Mir Mu‘ainn’l- ^ SUA 
in the direction of Debit, ees M пазари ide HA 


3/The account of tho Z; furnûma is different 
Bahádur. š ‘ 

? Began 12th April 1641. 

10 [" 1 ti 

s: Ка о кы; со пра beoor confused here, and his statements must be taken cum grano. — ED.] 
ie eod , Jubi word jid, life? If so, Gurà Gobind Singh comes into his right place in tho 


12 Ah Shi 9 z š 
p.72. шай Shih Durránt, otherwise called Abdíli, is m 


not only concerning this Gurü, but also concerning Tégh 


eant, on whose reign, sco ante, Vol, XVL, and post, 
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Tho first hostilities of the Sikhs, under, the Sardûrs Jassû Siügh, Hari Singh and Karór 
Singh, during the sway of Mir Mu‘ainu’l-mulk, their prevalence over him and their conquest 
of some portions of the Panjib. Arrival of Ahmad Shah for the second time іп the Panjib, 
and the depatture of Kürá Mall towards Multân for the purpose of encountering Shih Nawaz 
Кай. Increase of the dominion of the Sikhs, who slay some Musalmán nobles, whilst Mir 
Mu‘ainu’l-mulk “chooses to sit in the corner of retirement.” Contest between Kürá Mall and 
Shih Nawaz Khai, who is slain in Multin. Despatch by Ahmad Shûh of Birû Khai as a vakil 
to Mir Mu'ainu'l-mulk. “Arrival of Kûrû Mall in Láhór after conquering Shih Nawaz Кай 
at Маап. Invasion by Ahmad Shih.of the Pañjáb for the third -time, his siege of Lahér, 
and death of Kûrî Mall. Entry of Ahmad Shih into, Lahér, St. 1809, and the oppression of the 
people by the Afghins. ‘Allegiance of Mir Mu‘ainu’l-mulk to Ahmad Shih after the death of | 
Kürà Mall. Marriage of Ahmad Shih to a daughter of Mir Mu'ainu'l-mulk, and his departure 
айег levying-immense sums of money. 


The: crossijg of the Satluj by jhe Sardir Jassi Singh’ and other Sikhs and their 
depredatious.. The despatch by Mir Mr'ainu’l-mulk of Sidaq Khai with Adina Bêg Khin in 
that direction. The death by cholera of Mir Mu'ainu'l-mulk in St. 1810 (A. H. 1165], and the 
appointment by. his widow of the Nawüb Bhikhart Kháii to be Sübahdür of Lihér. ` 


The fourth invasion of the Pañjáb by Ahmad Shah in Si. 1813 and the preparations of 
the Sikhs to meet him. `` His plunder of Mathurà and Bindrüban, and appointment of his son 
Timür Shih to be Sübahdar of Láhór in St. 1814. His subsequent enforced departure into 
Afghánistán in St, 1815. The arrival of the southern Sardárs at Lihér under the command of 
Adina Bég. The petition of Najib Khia to Ahmad Shah, which became the occasion of his fifth 
invasion of India. The conquests of the Sikhs in the Jalandhar Dûûb under the Sardar Jassa 
Singh, and coinage of money in the Sardar’s name. The arrival of Ahmad Shih at Lahér, 
and his appointment of Hiji Korimdád Khanh and Amir Kháji to the charge of the town, and his 
departure to Hindustán. The troubles excited by the Sikhs and the burning of the outskirts of 
Lahor in St. 1816. Arrival of [the Marathi Generalissimo]!5 Bháo Rai at Akbaribad, and his 


. „coalition with Siraj Mall Jat. The removal of Shah Jahán 1I. from the throne and installation of 


" Mirai Jahándar Shñh in his stead. The defeat of the Maráthás at Panipat after а war of about 
three months’ duration and the d@barture of Ahmad Sháh homewards. The depredations of the 
Sikhs after the departure of Ahmad Shih and his subsequent return for ihe sixth time to the 
Paüjáb, to avenge the injuries inflicted upon his officials, and his return to Afghinistin in 
St. 1818. ‘ * 


This is followed by a general coalition and rising of the Sikhs, who beleaguer Gurü *Áqil 
Das at Jhandiàlà on account of his allegiance to Ahmad Shih. As soon as Ahmad Shah obtains 
information of the state of affairs, he quickly crosses the Atak and other rivers with the intention 
-of surprising them. The Sikhs, however, obtain news of his approach, immediately abandon 
the siege, and fly to inaccessible localities in the mountains ; whereon Ahmad Shih marches to 
Láhór, despatching some troops in pursuit of the fugitives, of whom they succeed in exterminat- 
ing a great many after overtaking them, at Güjarwál. 

Samvat 1820. — The Sardir Jassi Singh Ahlfiwalti causes confusion across the Satluj, and 
bas a fight with Bhikhan Khán, Ahmad Shih’s Thinadir at Malér(-kétli), and with Zain Khai, 
Thinadar at Sarhind, Bhikhan Кһаћ applies at Láhór to Ahmad Shih for aid against the Sikhs. 

Samvat 1821. — The Sikhs now cause оа in the Jàlandhar бар, devastate for the 


second time the country across the Satluj and ruin Sarhind after slaying Zain Khih and 
Bhikhan Khan. 


The Sardár Jahán Khûù, who was ordered to attack the Sikhs, is disgracefully defeated by 


them. Ahmad Shih now invades the Paüjüb for the eighth time, Каъ Mall accompanying 
h i 


13 See ante, p. 271, Vol. XVI. 
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him, in the direction of Sarhind. Kàbnl Mall attempts to enter Lahûr, but the Sikhs occupy 
it in St. 1822, and he marches to the hills of Jammün and other parts. 


The first volume terminates with an account of Almad Shiih’s last invasion of India, in 
consequence of his being informed that the Sikhs had again ousted his officials from their posts 
and committed depredations. After having, in his turn, committed others and installed new 
governors, he returns to Afchánistán, where he dies A. H. 1186.4 


Vol. IL, an account of the Sardárs Chart Singh and Mahdn Singh, and a. detailed 
account of Mahárájá Ranjit Singh, up to St. 1887 = A. D. 1830. 


This volume begins with an account of Chart Siñgh, the grandfather of Rani; Singh, 
who appears as a great freebooter and leader of depredators in ravaging the country. His 
head-quarters were at Gujránwálá in the zila’ of Ramnagar, which he fortified, becanse of the 
habit of the Sikh chiefs of fighting among themselves for predominance, and uniting only to 
combat Ahmad Shith when he invaded the Panjib, relapsing into domestic hostilities as soon as 
the foreigner ceased to assail them. Besides his contests with Sikh chiefs and Musalmán 
officials, it is recorded of Chart Siügh that he was bold enough to enter Lühór in St. 1822, and 
to take away 4 very large cannon, which, after being dragged about the country, found at last a 
resting place at Gujránwálà. He died in Si. 1827, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Mahan Singh, who was as predatory as himself, and happened to be engaged in beleaguering 
Sayyidnagar, when the news was brought him that a son, Rañjit Siñgh, had been born to him on 
Monday, the 2nd of the month Sangarandmanghar,5 St. 1837. After this joyous event, Mahir 
Siügh continued the extension of his power, took possession of Sayyidnagar, ravaced the hills 
of Jammin, imprisoned certain rebellions Sikhs, sent troops to aid Raja shee Chand, to ok 
possession of the fort of Káñgrá, and again ravaged Jammüñ, Не then fell sick but serena k 
less, carried on hostilities against the Вһайої Misal, laid siege to the fort of 504: | ч 
he was, on account of disease, compelled to тейге with all his artillery and am 
Gujranwala, where he died on the 5th of Baisikh, St. 1847, Hig body, a 
Sardárs of the surrounding country, was cremated according o the Sik hf 
was during the same year installed on his throne. Contentions immedi 
two Diwiins, kakhu Mall and Dal Singh, which, however, soon subsided 
Singh, on the whole, began auspiciously. He married in $f, 1 859 ЕЕ 
Shah Zaman attacked Lûhûr for the first time. About this time Chait ee shortly afterwards 
gar, but was met by Ranjit Singh and slain. Ranjit Singh also had а nm Febelled at Rimna- 
when the latter attacked Làhór for the second time in Sr. 1855 rl d phils Zamiin, 
Ranjit Singh obtained permanent possession of Lahor. In S; E» a, the following year 
born son of Бай} Singh, was born. ark Singh, the first. 


û, till at last 
munition to 
ttended by all the 
h fashion, and his son 
ately arose between the 
» and the reign of Ranjit 


In those days Rañjit Singh was constantly moving about in o 
besieged and took Akülgarh, marched to Fatehibiq, Where he made lli " 
Ahlûwûlîû. Не then crossed the Rûvî, conquered the fort Gite aliance with Fateh Sibgh 
ance before Multán in Sf. 1860 for the purpose of reeciving naza Е made his first appear- 
Amritsar in St. 1861, where, after a while, Jaswant Singh Hulka Te He took possession He 
against the English, but was informed that it Would by no do ar arrived to crave his aid 
against them. Ranjit Singh then marched to tho Kiñgrá Hills m е expedient to wage war 
across the Satluj in St. 1863. He conquc-^d Pathünkót on ЕЙ 80 again to Multan, ana 


ital at Lâhôr 
and Te y ] апарга ( еһ 1) 
` 


conquered the fort of Shekhüpura, marched to Qasür, cross d " 
interview with Metoalfe Sahib in S/, 1864, = A, H, 1999 А ай e had æ friendly 

^unshi Bishn Sin i 
1 Singh had 


rder to extend his power. He 


14 A, Н. 1184 according to the Tárikh Suldtni. Sec ante, Vol. XVI p. 802 
15 [Sic in the MS. of Mr, Rehatsek. He means that Rafijit Sitgh dm b 
Pafijibi form of saAkránt, and maighar of mágh, — Ey] ` Or on the 2nd Migh. Sañgránq 

` rand is the 


` 
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` been despatched to Sháhjahánábád, whence he brought the information that Elphinstone 
Sahib, “remarkable for courtesy,” had told him that the Sáhibs of the * Company Bahûdur 

. would be highly pleased if Ranjit Singh were to visit those parts with a small escort, and 
establish harmany between them, : Š 


RaüjitSiügh next crossed the Biyüs, visiting Firózpür, Faridkót and other localities for 
the purpose of making arrangements to levy nazarána from the Sardárs, departing in St. 1864 
from Faridkót to Chhótài Ambala to celebraté' the Diwiilt festival on the banks of the Jamna. 
After levying nazaréna in Patiili, МАЪЋА, etc. he returned to Láhór, where he found Metcalfe 
Sahib, and a cordial meeting took place between them. Amritsar was the residence of the English 
Envoy, and Raüjit Singh witnessed the disturbance between the alli troops and the Envoy's 
escort there during the Muharram, A, H, 1224. All farther discord was, however, avoided and 
the Envoy pacified by the “consummate tact of Raijit Siügh." Metcalfe Sahib“ departed 
afterwards to Hindustan, upon concluding a treaty with the Maharaja, to be maintained by 
Colonel Lónij? the commandant of the fort of Ludhiini, which the English had been allowed 
to erect, The contents of this treaty were as follows: — (1) Armed Sikh troops are not to 
cross the Satluj for waging war: (2) Any forts across that river, which were in possession of 
tlie Sikh government before the arrival of the English, are to remain so, their garrisons being 
maintained and dues levied as heretofore. (8) The estates across the Satluj in possession of 
Ràjás are to be enjoyed by them without let or hindrance. (4) This treaty is to be considered 
annulled if any one of these points be transgressed. One copy of this document in English 
was to be in possession of Metcalfe Sihib, and another to be in the custody of the Sikh 
government. It was written by the ‘hand of Faqir ‘Azizn’ddin in 5А. 1865, on the 18th 
Baisikh ; A.-H. 1224 in Rabiu'l-awwal ; the 25th April, A. D. 1809. 


The events above alluded to give in very brief outline the contents of this volume; but they 
are. there recorded in the most minute detail, and the book would accordingly be of great 
value to the student of the earlier part of Kanjit Siigh’s career and of the history of the Paijiib 
at this time. To attempt to note here, even in outline, the various and complicated stories 
related would, however, only confuse the reader and be of no practical value. It is to be noticed 
that allusions to the English and to the foreign military adventurers in Ranjit Singh's service 
are few amd far between. э: 


Appendiz to Volumes I. and IT. 


This contains a succinct account of the Sikhs from the days of Gurü Nának and his nine 
successors, of their condition after-the death of Banda Bairfgi, and of the formation of their six 
chief Misals, and shews how they finally merged into one body under the Lion of the Раја. 
It really consists of & great number of short biographies, 'eommencing with those of the 
Gurüs, and giving many details at great length. Some of the events recorded in this appendix 
occurred as late as A. р.:1825. 


"Vol. III. Part I., a diary kept in St. 1888 (A. D. 1831). 


News-arrived that Burnes Sahib, vagíl of the English, had arrived at Bahawalpur, and 
the Diwün Ajüdhia Parshiid was ordered to meet and to entertain him. Letters from Captain 
"Wade Sahib also arrived with the information that the Governor-General intended to 
pay 8 visit to the hills, and he was, in fact, at Shihjabinabid in order to proceed to Simla, 
Preparations were, therefore, made to entertain him Under Raijjit Siügh's orders the Sardi 
Hari Singh Nalwi, Faqir *Azizu'd-din Gulib Singh Karnél [Colonel], and the Diwan 
Mati Rûm collected 265 soldiers with gold-embroidered uniforms, 4 chébdars, 5 horses with 
costly saddles gnd other things suitable for presentation, and wont to Ludhiinà, where they 
offered the gifts to Captain Wade, who accepted them, and in turn presented Faqir 


2 8 c Р > £ 
16 [Sic in the text, but Ochterlony is meant, as the name invariably appears ns Lony Akhtar whenever it occurs 


again. — Ер.] 
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З : т, tw Js, two elephants with golden howdah. 
*«Azizu'd-din with pearls, bracelets тше Бре то Sil MGI? arrivediat KES M 
a tent, carpet-spreaders, and a CHE asa and caused a cantonment for white soldiers + 2 Š 
purchased воша ground оар Br mentioned in ihe text except as ihe © Kaptan 
Eun icy Bis, till the 25th of J&h, St. 1888. On his departure 
Sahib,” lived at Ше Мр xin many valuable gifts, and among them was x 
ie И Мамага took off his own finger and threw to the Captain. Sahip. 
diamond eel w тау Sahib, likewise obtained gifts. Captain Wade had post horses 
Ha PS MR which he uyu a four days from Ludhiina.!? Ranjit Singh entrusted him 
n a 2 to the Commander-in-Clief and to the Governor-General [Lát Sdhibda jañgi 
v x ‘ihe AAE to do-his nimost towards the maintenance of harmony between 
VEM в and Ranjit Singh. Afterwards Burnes еы Lua, n an ойе 
capacity at Lihor, and met with a honourable reception. Сарата ac d 2 2 retain rs а an à 
was entertained with various amusements, and given presénis, as well as a * Doctor Sahib” 
[? Murray], who appears to have accompanied him. 


As the long expected interview with the Governor-General” was now approaching, and he 
had already reached Amritsar, Ranjit Singh issued orders to provide his own arm y with all the 
necessaries, by which probably new uniforms and accoutrements are meant, 50 as to make a 
good appearance in the reviews. ‘The neighbourhood of Rüpar, where the meeting was to take 
place, was beautified, and costly tents had to be constructed and erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the Governor-General. At last Ranjit Singh himself started, continuing to match till 
he alighted at a distance, of *hree kós from Барар. There the Jarnél [General] Sahib Bahádur, 
brother of the Gommander-in-Chief, and other English gentlemen, waited проп Кай) Siigh 
to enquire after his uealth, and a deputation for the same purpose was sent to the Governor- 
General, with presents, such as horses, dresses, and the sum of Bs. 11,000 in a bag of 
himkháb. Eürdür Faieh Siigh Ahlüwálià and Sardárs Nihal Siùgh and ‘Atar Singh Káliànwálà 
introdnced the English gentlemen who visited Ranjit Singh, 
as tuey reached the brink of the carpet, and Raijit Singh received them with great courtesy, 
eausing five of them to take seats on chairs on one side, while he himself sat on the other 
"with Raja Hira Siigh and Sardar Nihal Singh, The Sihibs on behalf of ihe Governor-General 
presented Ranjit Siügh with the sum of Rs. 75,000, which they deposited in front of 
him in cleven bags of kimkháb. Then а conversation ensued, Rañjit Singh asking his 
guests to cover their heads, bnt they replied that it was asa mark of URS: io keep 
the head uncovered, Не asked whether all Sáhibs were the same in understanding and 
Sri mtn ook oa rm ments dedil "por 
fingers of a hand were GE He Fede ached | : ан “чу RENS Jon even” E 
they replied that’; nus SE mo 2 asked how long it took to drill a regiment, and 
dum et det six months, ‘lo his question concerning the occupations of the 
lie had алей, in i а ius PEE Зао VEU: Gs remak ma 
journeys, if quickly made, | hibs replied, tht, as in long 

and horses was ineurred, they themselves 


travelled only a few kós p 
his own troops marched tw =: ep ce asit di in oic 


They took off their hats as soon 


his capital to Rüpar, the Sà 
a loss of camels, elephants ay : 
Er diem, except im cases 


enty kós at a time, and th 
tages, 


› although he had not c Ed m every way, chiefly because he entertained a 
sted a wish to do so. : 
skandar Birnas. Sce ante, Yol. XV. 


informed them that he poss 
: SSCSSed a w ; E : ү 
they had been shewn a “ Zanin К Well drilled troop of fe {з= mam 
ana Regiment” дү emale soldiers, but they replied that 


to the Nawåb of Lak 2 
hnau, to Perform allthe military exercises belonging 


The Governor-Gener { 
elephants, camels, tro ijs, pe him 
European soldiers on the one side im 
the Governor-General himself with п 
of a number of his own: Surdárs 
Captain Wade and Prinsep Sahi 
presents had been exchanged 


Self on tlie oth 


igh paid him a er side of the river with his 


visit, the road being lined with 
aie ie other, He was received by 

^g a seat inthe tent in tlie: midst 
r side about fifty Sihibs took up positions. 


“Кайы S; » and after the first compliment d 
ы "en exchanged, Ran Siigh menti + SEE 
Sardárs, thus introducing them to the Gor Ge ee pe ба th namo of each E 
- General, w i dun 
; Who, mindful o£ oriental usages, had 


provided a number of singine Wome n 8 g tents to amuse the 
eaula n and musicians in the adjoi i g tents 
company, After а while Rañjtt Sitch called fo his 1 29 w i feats 1 е е bited ^ 
5 б s, ps E M i. I his hor Г š chibi : 
the Governor General, and, presentine one of tl im, t 1 e : : T 
G g them to him, took his departur . š 


When the Governor-General paid his ra isit 
in Aimkhdé and was met by Ranft Sigh ox the me SR Шо dim e E S 
proceeded. together to the great tent of ihe Mahirija, ез im od дане. MALA 
e тт : araya, Salutes being fired all the while.. Т} 
names of all.the Sardárs present are given, and of about sixty Englishmen, which it wi he 
doubt, some day exercise ihe ingenuity of scholars and historians to ed Sines S ib, 
who was asked by Rañjit Siñgh to state the position and employment of codi of cem. 
gentlemen present, introduced them in turn, The Governor-General then reviewed the Sikh 
troops, and was finally asked to have a look at the women, dressed in uniforms, who had been 
assem bled in à tent. After this he departed to his own camp. On the 14th of Kirtik, Ranjit 
Singh witnessed a review and manœuvres of the European troops, on which occasion all the 
Sardis, who accompanied him, appeared dressed in coats of mail. ` Subsequently, the 
Governor-General paid a visit to the Sikh camp for a similar purpose, and manifested his 
pleasure at beholding the spectacle. A musical entertainment was also arranged in a 
costly and brilliantly illuminated tent, which was attended by the Governor-General and his 
suite, including his wife and several other English ladies. The next evening Radjit Siñeh was 
present ata similar entertainment in the English camp. After some moro banquets and 
reviews, Ranjit Siügh took his: leave and departed on е Аш Kartik to Amritsar, 
whence he proceeded to Láhór. Then VI S diea Bd anda gush 
gentlemen, but chiefly to the often mentioned Capiain Wa h а eson ed, and also Rañjit 
The volume abruptly terminates here. 


Siigh’s interviews with Burnes. 2 к 
ері in St. 1889 fo St. 1802 (A. D. 1832-1835). 


Vol. IIT. Part IL, a diary F 

to -varions Sardárs for the proper celebration of the 
dition of Бай} Siigh, who afterwards made 
ews with his vassals. Next follows a 
deal with the visits of Captain Wade, 


This part commences with orders to^ А 
Hilî festival, and the description of a ipie z Шо 
excursions to various parts of ш s= us e ae 

“ре - : „th“ Gul Bé ," Many pas 
descrip Hi rae ve been very fond. Letters are also noted from Alexander 

7 anjit Singh a Ç 
of whom Ќай) g еа 


Afehinistin and sojourning in Hiråt, he had 

Burnes, who writes that; after trave sent io Vin the Maharaja entertaining even at. that 
reached Mashhad. Courteous e pr Russians s ut as to his own dominions, he appears by 
time misgivings as to the ignes rity in them, p, all transactions with his feudatories are 
this time to have attained such autho 7 S8 constantly marching about ard paying thom MEM 
і Tt happened that, aboutthis time, the 


is, neverthele " 
i : haracter. Нез, cx ashmim, о 4 
of an amicable char: he Pañjåb and Kashmir. the author of this work one day to his 
and hunting in various pee з 


{з of t - 
parts 0 ү, summoned ES m 
‘a very weak, .. chow it by curing him. The author 
Mahárájà fell sick, and, p i his M was, and to HE usefal, and was asked to 
presence, asking pe that tation from an astrologer of Баз, 
then informed Ranjit S1NS š 


poja to tho planot Sam 
ine 
‘arrange the matter: a e 


to ha 


d the appropriato inean 
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; Gobindrimji duly performed the pá in 


Bhai Sahib Bha 
Bhai Sa Š vered his health! 


which was carefully recorded. phu ° 
Maharaja forthwith reco 


strict accordance therewith, and the 
ains accounts of the celebration of fes tivals, the-distribu- 
tion of alms, the various movements and errands of Sardiirs, ofthe French officer Allard Dr с 
Avitabile and Ventura the Italians, which are recorded just as they happened to scum : e 
presents sent to the King of England, those given to the Governor-General, to Mr. Metcalfe, 
to Captain Wade, to Mr. Clark, and іо the wife of the Governor-General, are all enumerated in 
detail. Also a“ Padre, 21 whose name is not given, ‘was honourably received by Raiijit Singh , 
who, being abont io undertake а hunting expedition, invited ihe Padre to accompany him, or, 
if he preferred io stay in Lûhûr, to pay visits to various localities worth seeing there. The 

Padre, however, preferred the chase and so he, Shahámat ‘Ali Munshi, and Captain Wade 

accompanied by Raiijit Singh, went out together pig-sticking ! News arrived that the Governor: 

General was to depart to Europe, and that Metcalfe Sahib would occupy his position in 

Calcutta as his Lientenant, Captain Wade sent a book on military drill to Rañjit Singh in 

English, but no one could be found able to translate it, Ventura Sihib asserting that there. 
was no one in the Pañjâb capable of doing so. Later on, Ranjit Siügh issued a parwana to 

Ventura Sahib, ordering the author of this work, Lala Séhan Lal, to translate the book under 

his supervision, bu& Ventura being undecided and Ranjit Singh not pressing the matter, it fell 

into abeyance. The English gentlemen of Firüzpür requested the Mahárájà to grant leave to 

Ventura to celebrate their new year's festival with them, and so he issued a parwána to that 

effect, and sent him away with gifts, 


This part of Volume III. cont 


Mikshan Sahib (Mackeson) paid a visit to Ranjit Singh, and was well entertained. C ertain 
Sáhibs having recently arrived from Europe, Raiijit Sihgh asked Captain Wade for instruc- 
tions as to how they should be received, and he wrote in reply that they were only travellera 
who had come to see the country, and that the same hospitality should be dispensed to them as 
bad formerly been shewn to Jakman,™ which was accordingly done. Two gentlemen of this 
EU UM m rd and Win Sahib (de Vismes), were introduced in audience to 

aūjit Singh by Mikshan Sáhib, and were received with honour a: 1 Maharaja 
with the following extraordinary result; — na de Math z 

Q. — Are you seryants of the “ Company Baháüdur ” or not P 

À. = We are servants of our own king, 

Q, — What is his name ? 

_ A. — He is called Jarmani.3 


Q. — What was your position in the service of your king ? 
À. — We were colonels of cavalry, ; 
Q. — What was your pay? 

À. — Tyro thousand rupees. 


Q. — Yon must teach ns your military drill. 
A. — We intend Bhortly to ret 


ppt on urn to i : 
impart the required instruction. our country, and some time would be required to 


Q. — Why have yon brought so marDyskins of animals ? 


£. — We desire to shew them to our king as s 


Q. — What relations are subsisting between 
i 4. — Formerly & war wag 
tines they have heen at реале wi 


pecimens of the beasts of this country | 


your king and the “Com; 
: any Bahidur” 
carried on between them, а ыт 


th each other, but it is at present three years [sic] 


Z Erz a Biskop, 
7 8 Juzjuemont the French botanist А 
28 King of Prussia is uten t 
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Se ee 
° Q. — The people say that even in the night when you are asleep, you. keep muskeis leaning 
against your breasts; explain the meaning of this. ` 
A. — We are very fond of hunting, and when during the night some wild beast comes in 
sight, we immediately rise and shoot it. 
Q. — What is your opinion of the'governor of Kashmir P ` 
A. — He keeps the country.in good order. 
Q. — The people say that he is robbing my government. 
A. — Then he should-be removed. ` 
After this conversation the foreigners took leave, but were afterwards hospitably entertained 
on several occasions, and given presents. 


On another occasion the same gentlemen met Ranjit Singh at Shih Bilawal, and he ordered 
Raja Sucht Singh to cause the cuirass-wearing cavalry to manceuvre, who shewed much 
dexterity in shooting with guns at targets, which fact the Sihibs promised to bring to the 
notice of their king. They asked abont the number of the cavalry, and were told that both the 
‘infantry and cavalry% amounted to about 5,000 men. To the enquiry of Ranjit Siügh, whether 
the king of France or the king of England was the more powerful, the Sihibs replied that 
the dominions of England were extending day by day, Then the Sihibs asked what the use 
of wearing cuirasses might be. And Raja Suchét Singh explained that a euirass cannot be 
damaged by a sword, giving three or four blows with his own sword then and there on a soldier's 
cuirass, which had no effect on his body. The Sihibs, who were much pleased with whaé they 
had seen, were asked whether in their opinion the cavalry or the infantry were the best, when 
Baron von Hiigel stated that he belonged himself to the cavalry service and highly approved of 
¿hat arm, whilst de Vismes said that as he belonged to the infantry he considered it to be the 
better, but that in case of need both branches of the service would be useful. 


Vol. TIT. Part IIT, ù diary kept in St. 1898 (4. D. 1836). 


This part commences with a mention of the alms and charities bestowed during the month 
Chait St. 1893, and records interviews between Ranjit Singh and a number of his Sardárs 
and officers, and his journeys to various parts of the country. An interview between the 
Governor-General and Rafjtt Singh near the Satluj is also described. On this occasion they 
both paid a visit together to the fort of the Bhaügis, and the English gentlemen admired the 
fruit on the trees along the road, which had been gilt and silvered! The wedding.of the 
Kanwar Nau Nihal Siñgh was also celebrated about that time at Atiri, the Governor-General 
being present at the festivities, which were ona magnificent scale and were afterwards conti- 


nued in Lihér, to which place Ranjit Singh journeyed in company with his Lordship, 
Vol. III. Part IV., a diary kept in St. 1894 and St. 1895 (А. D. 1837-38). 


In St. 1894 Rañjtt Singh paid visits to the camp of the Governor-General, and witnessed 
ihe manceuvres of the English troops and the practice of the artillery. Afterwards the Governor- 
General paid him return visits, was entertained at ‘banquets, and saw the displays which take 
place in the celebration of the Holi festival. The Governor-General was much pleased with 
"Nau Nihil Siügh, and congratulated Ranjit Siigh, fo? having chosen him as his successor. His 
Lordship also promised to report to London the hospitable treatment he had met with. 


Considering that the names of many English sfficials — of course, excepting that of the 
anonymous, but oft recurring and beloved, Captain of Lûdhiânå (Wade) — are mentioned, it is 
surprising that neither the author nor Ranjit Singh himself appears to have known the 
names of the highest functionaries, and when another Lat Sahib is expected to pay 2 visit to 
the Pañjáb, Ranjit Siügh is made to say :— ; 

“Т shall have had the pleasure of meeting three Lig Sihibs; the first was {һе Lit Sühib 


24 On the spot. 
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ey at the welding of the Kali] 
1 Lût Sihib, who was present at the wedding of the Kañwarjt, 


Rüparwálš, the second the Jang îl Mult, who is now going to honour us with his presence,” 
rid 


ird will be the Lat Sib ük 

and the third "опей Lord Sihib was gradually approaching the Pañjáb, due preparations 
mentione d among other things not less than 300 elephants were EE 

and айд 0 sent aletter to Ranjit Sigh, that the Lit Sihip, 
first spend two months an Simla, and would then be 
lad to meet the Mahûrûjû. After this а letter arrived from Ка? куше reporting dt 
be Lit Sahib had left all his baggage at Mérath, and had xm E 3 ү hé sháhzűdaş Е 
Calcutta, and that he was travelling to Simla alone, Um which Ranjit Sem pu a reply tothe 
effect that he desired to know how much of the Lit Sàhib's baggage had been left behind and how 


much had been taken with him, and he further wanted 2 detailed pecan of how many “ Euro- 
pean sháhzádas ” had been sent back to Calcutta, and who they were 15 Having invited Mackeson 
Sahib toa hunting party, which Jasted for some time, Ranjit Siügh asked him many questions 
about the Lat Sihib and other matters. The Mahiriji was, however, somewhat displeased when 
it was reported to him that Mackeson was in the habit of writing down all the occurrences of 
the day in the evening daily, and eating his dinner only after he had done so. The Mabiriji 
observed that the Sihibs had had a free run all over the country during the last 25 years, and 
ought to know all about it. Nevertheless, most cordial relations continued and Mackeson 
remained for some time. 


As the last 
were madé for his leception, ant 
ready for his camp. But Captain Wade 
being much distressed by the heat, would 


There ‘were no internal troubles, and when on à certain occasion the Afghins sallied out 
from the fort of ‘Ali Masjid, they were repulsed by the cavalry of Allard, which thus earned 
the praises of Raüjit Singh. News from Kabul arrived that a Russian envoy had proposed to 
Dêst Muhammad Khan to let his son go to Russia for the purpose of strengthening the bonds 
of friendship. To this the Amir had replied that he was on good terms with the English who 
were his neighbours, whereas Russia was a distant country. On hearing this story, Burnes 

* БАШЫ? was reported to have expressed his astonishment that European Sardàrs28 could talk one 
way at night, and another in the morning. Lord Auckland sent а Tetter to Burnes Sahib to 
C tom suqus Khah that if he entertained loyal intentions towards the English, 
Ee busy ay ls = pee and if he desired to retain their amity, he ought to 


concerning this matter, and was informed that Dà 
, t at Dóst M: : án i ie 
replies to Burnes, Later on Wade informed Rai; dur MCA 


sent orders to Avitabile S 
present him with the sum . 


ken place, ordered the sacred Granth to be read. 
on performed the ceremony of suchita, which 
himself with hung efore the day had closed, he was well enong? 

18. Not long afterwards information was brought 
y entertained in the camp of Avitabile. 


treated. He appears to have ?* 


n the history of the Райјар at this POM" фо 


neral left his family at Mérath and ike 


2 (олц; 
шщ pparently the Russian envoys. — En] 
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T MEE o UTR ЖЕ ОССЕ АЛУ 
— —n 


his arrival at Làhór, Burnes and several other officers were received by Rañjit Singh, who 
questioned Burnes on various subjects as follows :— 


Q. — You have no doubt exerted yourself in Kábul for the best? 


A. — Although I imparted salutary advice to 0056 Muhammad КҺїй with reference to his 
attitude towards the British and the Sikh governments, telling him that they would support 
his own if he kept on good terms with them, he disregarded me, saying that his government 
depended on predestination, and that he must carry i& on according to his fate, and there 
was no profit whatever in the amity of the said two powers. T 


Q. — If, by the vicissitudes of time, and his own ill luck, Dést Muhammad Khii fails to 
heed your advice, his reign will soon come to end, ‘and his country be trodden under foot by 
eavalry, as will be demonstrated by &he said two governmentsas soon as the rainy season ceases. 
It is reported that the Qájárwálà? has abandoned the siege of Hirát and has departed. 


A, — I is not likely that he has done so. 


Q. — Are there any troops of the Shih of Russia with the Qûjûrwûlû to aid him in the 
contest ? 


A. — It is quite certain that there are none, although the Russians agree with him and 
encourage him. 


Q. — What is the strength of the army of the Qâjârwâlâ P 
A. — It amounts to about 60,000 cavalry and infantry. 
Q. — What troops has Dést Muhammad Khan ? 


A. — He has 12,000 cavalry and infantry, but his army is in a bad condition, unfit 
for war, and would be unable to offer resistance, if hostilities break out.. 


Q. — What sum is contained in the treasury of Dést Muhammad Khia ? - 4 
A.— There is not one dûm in.the.teasury, and the revenues are spent daily as they come in. 
* Q. — hat is the amount of his artillery ? Мах 
A He possesses 35 pieces of cannon, and carries four ghubéras in his suiste- 
аб Q. — What kind of man is Harlan #30 
| A. — He is an ungrateful scoundrel, and will be brought to judgment by his own misdeeds. 
Q, — How is Péshiwar governed, and what is the condition of the people ? 


A. — Péshiwar has been well governed by Avitabile, and the people are grateful for his 
administration. Allard and Court maintain the troops in prime order. They have so 
improved the fort of Fatehgarh that there is no other like it in the country, and there is по 
change in the loyalty and devotedness of Avitabile. 


Q: — It has been reported that Avitabile has committed great defalcations in the revenues 
of Péshiwar ? 

A. — The Sihibs know nothing about such reports. 

Q. — What kind of places are Khaibar and ‘Ali Masjid ? 


bar is like a gate with a padlock on її, but the people of Khaibar are greedy of 
oanything for ready cash, so that the real key to the padlock is money, on the 
ate becomes passable, either way, with ease. 


А. — Khai 
rill d. 

money; and w il 
payment of which the g 
In a subsequent conversation on the same subject, Burnes again spoke of the weakness of 
na subs on rise resolution of the British authorities to set up Shah 

^ d Khai, and of the wise resolu s 5 

Dost Muhamma horis to set up Shak 


о [The Shih of Persia. — Ер.] 3 ` : 
a [roe the doings of Dr. Harlan, sco Cunningham's Sikhs, p. 212 ff. — Ep.] 
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hujaa as his iui and to take him with them in the impending contest with their army from 
S а al, 
Бараг to Qandahir. | š 
Once certain English officers tried to к 
his service, because thoy would be of no m т i 
part, saying that Allard, pae p Es 
him during many years, had organised his ar n 
tration of his country that the people were grate 


= yn Sardárs, Р 
chawar had been governed by his ov MA. . Е eS 
res m E under the Europeans! administration not a trace of brigandage remained in 
andholders ; mor D 


the country formerly so insecure. He said that, for these reasons, he trusted ps SUE emper; 
d bad no doubt they would jeopardise their lives for him ifneed be. "The English gent emen 
ней that all this was quite true, but that the Mahiraja ought, for all that, to put no trust 
in foreigners. : | 
In course of time it appeared that the English intended to begin the proposed war with 
Dêst Muhammad Khia by the invasion of Afghánistàn, and were concentrating troops to that 
effect, some arriving from Bombay, by way of Sind; but Ranjit Singh, although on cordial 
terms with the English and sympathising with them, kept himself neutral. 


Vol. IIT. Part V., a diary from 17th Bhádón, St. 1895, to 15th Har, St. 1896 
(1838 and 1839 A. D.) 


While Ranjit Singh Was sojourning at Rimbigh the news arrived that one of his ladies, 
Mai Chandan by name, had, on the 3rd of Bhádón, given birth to a son, afterwards Dalip Singh, 
and the Mahfraja rejoiced greatly. 


e Raijit Singh not to trust the foreigners in 
me of need: but. he strenuously took their 
le and other high officials had loyally served 
d had so justly carried on the civil adminis- 
l for it; whereas in former times, when 
there were perpetual contentions with the 


Lord Auckland, the Governor-General, arrived at Firózpür, and several interviews took 
place with the usual ceremonies between him and Ranjit Singh. Long descriptions of the 
etiquette observed, and the persons present, are given, as well as of the reviews of the Sikh and 
English troops. Afterwards the Governor-General paid a visit to Amritsar and to- Lahér 
The account of this visit is given the detail usual with this writer, 

Ranjit.Singh had, on two or three occasions, 


5 suffered from weakness and faintine fits, and 
on the 10th of Hûr, he became so seriously indisposed that his hakims, who had betas relieved 


fa E sect of their ability fo eure him by their strengthening and exhilarating 
ine : сн : ae a са night, sleeping alternately inside and outside his tent, and when 
g dawned, his physicians held a consultation, during which Bhat Gobind Rim said that 


the disease was alternately violent and | 
entl *Azizu' d-di i i 
А gentle, but ‘Azizu’d-din replied that it was beyond the 


нааш Тһе eriticalstate of Кайф Siügh was brought to the notice 
по ee ee $ astened to the presence of the Maharaja without eating his 
any armed men from entering и to guard the twelve gates of Lühór, and to prevent 
emer D : courüers remained ` i i | 
МЯ the ra A we аа all the next night watching at the 
declared that it was much st dtl Ji the physicians 


: ronger, ° 
scale and gifts to the temple of Am кшш сатыу 
gh, whoalso performed his 


devotions, but knew full well that hi 
consciousness became 
"P Bs Bhái Gobind Rim Said to аа tha 
ingh was present, and requested hi 
M Oe E ERO Im to cast a glance athim, b jit Sin 
š l ; Dut Ranjit S 
ensued, and on the 16th o£ eed "Sa Й When Бай Siügh us Pu. np (un 
water, dressed in perfumed saf J warji Khark Siùgh 1 tn 


a RM ring. All the 
a Tunoral pyre constructét of sa E 

adaf y made, 
great, but no disturbances 1 EE nou 


r 
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FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. v. BURNELL. 
(Continued. from p. 49.) 


BURNELL MSS.— No. IV. PART II. — (continued). 
THE STORY OF KOTI AND CHANNAYYA — (continued). 


N hearing this, the Ballil caused letters to be ‘written to those" who lived in remote 
countries ; and to the people of the town, he caused a proclamation to be made by the 
beat of a bell-metal drum, that there should assemble in the town every male who had a tuft of 
hair on his head ; everyone of the tribe called Kolkárs with a stick in his hand; every hunter 
having a pistol; the bowmen of the tribe called Mugérs; two hundred men of Édambür and 
three hundred of Koda Padi. Accordingly all the people assembled. The two brothers living 
in Ekkadka Erryaügada were then sent for. When they came into the Ballil’s verandah, the 
Ballal ordered them to accompany him to a hunt. 


“We have got a sufficient number of men, but we have no hunting dogs; and a chase 
: without dogs is quite useless,” said the two brothers. 


So it was necessary to write a letter to one Kanda Buleri, living in a spot called. Karmi 
Sale in the town of Ijjya on the gháts. On enquiry the Ballál fourd that their writer was a 


` clerk named Narayana Rangoji, and he sent a man to call the clerk, who was thus obliged to 


come to the Ваа]. Another man was sent to Buddyanta’s land to bring some leaves of a young 
palm-tree. The Ballil caused the leaves to be exposed to the morning sun, and to be taken 
. ont of the sunshine in the evening, and by that time, the clerk Náráyana Raügoji had come 
to the Ballil’s verandah. Не asked the Ballál why he had been sent for. - 


* You are now to write a letter," said the Ваші. 


The clerk sat оп a three-legged stool, and the bundle of palm-leaves the Ballal caused to 
be placed before him. The clerk took a leaf from the bundle, and cut off both its ends and 
preserved only the middle part. He caused oil and turmeric to be applied to it, and asked 
Ballil what he should write: [ 


The latter dictated thus: — “To him who lives in the town of Tjjya on the gháts. Where- 
as the Ballá] of Édambür intends to go hunting in all the great forests, you are required to 
bring with you about twenty or twenty-four dogs, including twelve of those always kept bound 


| and twelve of those always keptloose. Without the least delay, you should start ns ‘soon as 


you see this letter, in whatever dress you may be at the time, and even if in the middle of your 


_ dinner.” А 


After the letter was written, the Ball] enqyired of the people of his household who was to 
be the bearer of the letter, and was told that there was one Bagga. He was paid all the 
expenses of his journey und of his family during his absence. The letter was tied to the skirts 
of his garment, and he was advised not to stop at any place, either on account of a storm or on 
account of the noon-day heat. On hearing the order he set out from the Ballàl's verandah, and, 
passing the low countries, he came to the spot Karmi Sûle in the town of Ijjya on the 41403. 


| He approached the house of Mallo, and standing at the gate called out:— “ Mallo! Mallo!” 


Hearing the call, the latter came out and said: — “ Who is it that, calls ше?” 


“It is Гапа no опе else. I, the messenger sent by the Ballálof Édambür," said Bagga. 
and gave the letter which had been tied to the skirts of his garment to Mallo. 


Mallo opened the letter, extended the leaf to its full length, and read it, and it was to the 


‘following effect, namely, that, as soon as he saw the letter, he should start in the dress he was in 


at-the time and from the middle of his dinner, taking with him about twenty or twenty-four 
dogs. After reading the letter, he went in and called ont toa dog named Kalu by its name, 
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and caused rice of a very black sort to be served to it. Inthe same кые 5x ae out to 
another dog named Tandu, and caused broken rice and bran to be narya m i B lie 
called out toa dog named Bollu, and caused green rice to be served to it. $ a E. ime he 
called out to the dog named Kaju, and caused rice of a coarse kind to be serv E ° : . Then 
holding all the dogs in a leash, he set out from his house, following the man sen an He 
descended from the ghdts into the lower country, and came to the Banal s Hanae e caused 
his dogs to be tied to a pillar, and bowed low before the Ваа]. The Balla} asked him to sit 
down, and then sent a man to the two heroes, asking them to come home to his verandah. 
They sent word that they would bathe, and thus wash away the oil they had rubbed on their 
bodies, and, taking a little rice water, would come to his verandah. After a little while, they 
arrived at the Ballil's house. 

“ Now must we go a-hunting," said the Ballal. 


The people of the whole town went to the chase, and the Ballil’sson-in-law, Rukku Вапа], 4 
rode ona white horse. After meditating for some time what forest they should enter, they at 
last surrounded the forest called Sanka in the east. They threw stones on the bushes and 
held the dogs in the slips. "They entered the forest, but although they hunted a long time, 
they were not able to find either deer or wild hog. They then.resolved to enter the forest 
over-grown with the plants called simulla. They surrounded it, as they had done the first, 
threw stones on the bushes, and held the dogs in the slips. The deer, the hare and the wild 
hog did not come out of the bushes. Thus the chase proved quite useless. Now they resolved 
to hunt from ¢he place called Anekallavu to Tuppe Kallavu, and surrounded the latter place. 
All the most prominent places were occupied by the best hunters. They threw stones оп the 
bushes, and in a pit as deep as the height of a man they found the king of pigs, a little 
smaller than an elephant and bigger than a horse. It suddenly sprang out of the pit and 
grunted alond, and went straight to where Kóti Baidya was standing. Its grunt, when 
its hair was standing on end, was like the roar of thunder. Its tusks, when it ground them, 
shone bright as lightning. Kéti was now ina strait. He could not fly from the beast without 
bringing a stain upon his heroism, and he could not fight with it without risking his life. In - 
this strait he prayed to the Bhüta Brahmara of Kemmule, craying his help. He set an 
arrow to his bow and discharged it with such great force that it entered the body of the pig 
through the mouth and came out from it through the anus. The cries of the beast were heard 
in the three worlds and its groans resounded through the four worlds. Channayya Baidya 
heard the cries, and came running to Kôti, to see whether his brother had killed the beast, or 
whether the beast had killed his brother. Koti asked him why he came running so fast. 


* I thought the pig had overpowered you and so came here,” said the younger brother. 
=< Is it possible that the pig could defeat me ? No, it was I that killed the pig," said 
_ “Where is that pig ?” said Channayya. 


“0, my dear young brother! look: here it is," sai i 
her! 5 15," said КОН. Then the younger brother 
d a um the sayas which were on the body of the pig, and having examined it, placed 
M nc on Ais nose! and said to Kati :—« My elder brother, we must revive this dead pig 
во that by its means wo may revenge ourselves on tho Balla] of Panje.” 
“Ts it possible that the dead pig should come to life again?" said Koti. ; 


^ д А 
¿š ‘If oe dead pig cannot revive, do you think that we can ever avenge ourselves on him 
of Pañje asked the younger brother. “Tf there is a Bhûta named Brahmara of Kemmule, 
he will certainly help us. He will certainly become our charioteer.” 
Saying this, he took some water 


in a, pure goblet and b a 
grass, sprinkled tho water on the b she еа dm me c. 


body of the dead pig from tho head to the tail The pig 


1 As a mark of great surpriso. 
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revived in all its freshness and vigour, and at once stood up. Tt then took its way to 
Райје, the two brothers following it. When it camego the rice-field called Baki Balisemara 
in Райје, the elder brother discharged along arrow at it. The groans of the pig were 
heard by the thousand people of Panje. At one call, they assembled near the pig. Опе 
thousand men of Paiije, three hundred of Kolapádi, and one thousand of Kokke Yani. They 
resolved not to give up the pig that lay within their boundaries and to carry home the 
whole of the pig, even at the cost of their lives. Then the thousand men of Pañje brought a 
white creeper, which is the strongest of all the creepers, and, twining it round one of the tusks 
of the pig, they dragged it along with songs. | a À 


At this moment Channayya Baidya said to Kóti:— “The pig lies within the boundaries 
of Èdambûr, and Eqambûr belongs to you: why then do you make delay ? Will you fight with 
the thousand men of Panje ? Or will you give up the pig ?” 

After hearing these words, did he tarry long? He at once held the pig by its tusk, anda 
Channayya drew out the arrow from its body and punished the thousand men of Pañje. Koti 
dragged away the pig, Channayya slew the thousand men of Pañje and they lay dead on 
the field, as lies the suggt crop. Those who fled to the Hast he pursued up to the sea of pure 
water. He severely reproached those who fled to the West, and completely overpowered them. 
He pursued those who fled to the North as far as the Ganges!. And those who fled Southward, 
he drove into the sca. Then the brothers, dragging the pig along with them, went on. On one 
side was the village of Pañje and on another was that of Edambiir, and between them was a big 
rock named Mafjolu. They placed the pig on the rock, and sent a man to the Ballál of Panje 
to ask him to come to them for the purpose of cutting the pig to pieces and distributing i to 
the people. The messenger went to the Ballil and begged of him to come. 


Tho Ballál said to the messenger :—“ Let the heroes, who killed the pig, cut it to pieces 
and distribute the pieces to the people.” 

The two brothers accordingly cnt the pig to pieces and distributed them to the people, - 
saying :—“ This day, we have given you the flesh of a pig: tomorrow, we shall give you the 
flesh of a lion. Therefore, those who are assembled here to-day must assemble again tomorrow. 
Tomorrow, too, we intend to distribute flesh.” 

They then told the people that they would return to their own country. They resolved to 
rub oil on their bodies and bathe, in order to wash away the sin of having killed a pig. 

“What substances are required to wash away the oil?" asked the elder ‘of his younger 
brother. 

“ We want black gram, pods of green gram, the juice of some plants growing in the wet 
and dry fields, and some acid substances," replied the younger brother. 

“Who is the man best fitted to rub the oil on our bodies?" asked Koti. 


“There is one Mutti Sirda the son of a man of that profession, who, by rubbing halt a 
sér of oil on the body, can squeeze one sér of oil out of it,” said Channayya. 

Mutti ‘Sirda was sent for, and was asked to name the different kinds of oil that he required. 

He said :—“ O, heroes! gingely-seed, oil, cocoanut-oil and castor oil are required." 

All preparations were made for their bathing. One hundred pots of hot water and one 
hundred pots of cold water were made ready by order of the brothers. Then Mutti Sirda 
began to rub the oil on their heads and bodies. He rubbed ghi and oil on their heads. He 
poured the oil called Zr into their ears, He rubbed the oil called bindu on their joints, and 
on their nails he rubbed boiled oil. 

Meanwhile the Ballil of Edambir received a lettor from Süyina, the contents of which 
were as follows :— “Send me the head and some flesh of the pig; and when you send 
me the head and the flesh, send mo any curry that you may have made of its flesh; and when 
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3 i -brows ; hen you send me the eyo-brows, send 
{ d те some of its eye-brows ; and w 
ae can 57 раа the pig, prepara for battle ; and when you have sent me the heroes, 
do E. DG the dress of a male, and put on the disghise of a female, supply the want of 
ME Бу cocoanut shells, put on a bodice, dress yourself in a T s xd a Pon 
; @ s З evi d tie your hair in a knot. Isha 
'acelets on your hands, apply collyrium to your eyes, an ув, 
Е dis can of the Ballal of Edambir to speak about your marriage." When he read 
the letter, the Ballil became greatly dispirited, and’sent the letter to the two brothers. They 


opened the letter and read it, and found it to be very discourteous. 


“We will come to the battle,” said they. to the messenger and they burnt both ends 
of the palm-leaf and tied it to the neck of the man that had brought it ; and, Батша WU 
they caused him to be driven out of the house. They then sent word to the Ball! t hat, if he 
had no courage, he might remain in an under-ground cellar, till they shonld come to his ази 
апсе, and that they would come after they had washed away the oil which they had rubbed on 

> their bodies, and had taken a little rice-water. They bathed and washed away the oil. They took 
a little rice-water, and they made preparations for going ont to battle with all the weapons of 
war. They each put a necklace on his body ; they ornamented their waists with girdles; they 
put golden necklaces on their bodies ; they tied turbans of the color of parrots and pigeons 
on their heads; they mounted a palankin ; they armed themselves with their dagger, equal to 
that of Rima’s. Thus did they completely arm themselves and set out for the Ballál's 
verandah. The Ballal saw them coming, and came and sat on his seat, and they bowed low 
before him. | 

When they had saluted him, the Ballil said :—“O heroes! Iam now assured that if I 
rely on you for help, I shall lose the whole of my kingdom. Therefore, O heroes, shew me all 
your skill and bravery, that I may ascertain whether you are men who can saye my kingdom, 
or who will only ruin it.” : 


"In the upper-story of your mansion there is a mura of sessamum seed. Please order 
that to be given to us," said the brothers. 


“О heroes, is that a thing that you will fail to get from me?" said the Ballál. He 


ordered the mudi to be opened. The elder brother, Kóti, then shewed the dexterity of his 
hand; when he had shewed it, the seed flew up in the air in powder as fine as red turmeric. 

Then the Ballal said :—“ I have thus seen your skill, and now I want to see the skill of your 
brother, Channayya.” : 


“ O my lord,” said Channaya, * your swinging cot has four iron chains. Please order опе 
of them to be given to me,” 


* Can iron be cut by а weapon of iron??? said the Ва]. 


“TF iron cannot be eut by iron, will one man be able to slay another ?" said Channayya. 


“If this be so, will the chain be refused to you?” said the Ваа], and he ordered one of 
the chains to be given to Channayya. j | 


When the latter shewod his skill, all the four chains fell in pieces. 
“You are heroes that will be able to protect my kingdom,” 
Then the five hundred men of Edambûr, 


the Ballá]'s son-in-law, Bukku Ballal, who r 
went forth to the battle field. The battle w 


said the Ballâl. 


and the three hundred of Kolapâdi, together with 
ode on a white horse and held a white umbrella, 


érs of rice. 3 ; А аз to be fought in two fields, опе in which seven 
4678 OL rice, and the other in which seventy sérs of rice, could be sown, and Channayya was to 


command the field of seven sérs, The Ballál's son-in-law, Rukku'Ballál, stood at a place which 

z separated from the battle field by three rice fields, in each of which thirty sérs of rice could 
e sown, DE : 

Before going out to the battle, 


Channayya said t Koti L hall we 
again see each other's faces 2 s йк mee ben my brother, вів 
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They talked a great deal to each other, and clapped their hands on their shoulders with joy. 
Then they advanced with their faces towards the batfle field. Channayya went to the field of 
seven sérs, and Koti to the field of seventy sérs. Channayya began the battle in the field бї 
seven sérs. He slew a great number of the enemy, who fell down dead, like bundles of the 
suggi crop, and completely routed the enemy, and thus ended the battlé in that quarter, Then 
he came to the field of seventy sérs, where the battle lasted seven nights and eight days, during 
which they tasted neither food nor drink. å 

“ Come back, my brother, I will proceed with the battle," said Channayya. 

Kóti answered :—*“ O my brother! listen td me ; you will not be able to stand the attack of 
the enemy. Wheel-fireworks are showered on our heads; quoits are hurled ai our necks; our 
breasts receive sword cuts ; and from behind are discharged showers of arrows. I know that 
it is your habit to do everything with the greatest cireumspection — fight with the greatest 
caution.” — : 

While Channayya was bravely fighting, Kóti sat down to chew betel, when Chandagidi 
shot an arrow at him from behind. The arrow struck him in the lower part of the leg. 

He cried out:—' О my brother, the cur of Panje has bitten me from behind. If it had 
been a dog of high breed it would have met me in front. Therefore I will not look at the 
arrow with my eyes, and will not touch it with my hands.” 

So saying he kicked the arrow back with his leg. ` The arrow struck Chandagidi in the 
breast and he fled from his body to Kailása, and he was then borne to the Dallál's verandah. 
The Ballil sent a man to bring some medicine from a physician named Barmu, living in the 
village of Sañje Mañje. ү 

Kóti cut the whole of the enemy to pieces, and brought the battle to an end. Having 
thus terminated the war, he left the field of seventy sérs, and on his way home he saw 8 man 
in the field B&kibaletimára in Pañ'e put in chains by the Ballal of that place on 
account of arrears of rent of one mudi due by him to the ancestors of the Ballal. 

Тһе man gazed eagerly at Kóti and vied out, “O! If my chains had been broken, I 
would have wrested the dagger from the hau 18 of Kéti.’’ : 

“You are to die by this means. Meet your death at his (Kóti's) hands," said the Ball]. 

Then the man advanced straight on Kati, stood before him and said :—'* Who is Koti? 


whois Koti? Will you give me the dagger yourself or shall I take it from your hands by 
force ?” 


Кой replied :—“ If you had come to the field of seven sérs, your fate would have been quite 
different ; but itis a pity that youcame to the field of seventy sérs. You need not wrest the 
dagger from ie, I will give it to you of my own free will.” 

Then giving the dagger, КОН said :—“ This, my only dagger, belongs to Brahmara of 
Kemmule. If you take this with you, you can pass only one field, and when you have passed 
` that, you will not live to pass a second, And if in any way you should succeed in passing 
two fields, be assured you will not live to pass a third.” 


With these words he gave the dagger t^ his antagonist. Kôți then went to the foot of a 
. banyan-tree, where there was a gentle breeze, and spreading out his dirty blanket sat down on 
it. While his antagonist was passing the third field, the Ballil’s son-in-law, Rukku Ballál, 
saw K6ti sitting down. The potter? was walking with the dagger in his hands. Бокко Вапа 
secured his horse ina shady place, and cut off the head of the potter named Padampu. 
Then, taking the dagger from his hands, he returned home. On the way he asked Koti, who 
was sitting down to enjoy the cool breeze, to come along with him to the Ballil’s verandah. 
“I cannot walk, my lord! Pour some water into my mouth, and let me go to heayen,” said 
Koti. - š š 
E { 2 I. e., the antagonist. . 
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Then Rukku Ballál went to the verandah and informed the Ballâl that Koti was unable to 
walk. The Ballal sent him his palankin 4nd Koti was borne to the verandah in the palankin, 

* O great dero! You are He that saved the whole of my kingdom,” said the Ballál. ° 

«That is well,” said Kóti; “ but, my lord, pour some ‘water into my mouth that Г may go 
to heavén. I will leave this body and go, to Kailasa.”’ 

A tender cocoanut of the red kind the Ballil ordered to be brought. 


. “O Кон, you were a hero that was able to save my kingdom, and now the time of its 
downfall approaches,” said the Ballál. ° 
Kóti said:— “O my lord! We shall continue to assist you as much as we did in our life- 
time in the day of battle. Only plant our dagger in the battle-field and we shall fight, on 
your behalf, as spirits, in the same manner as we did as men. In life we never gave up 
your cause; therefore, after death, be dssured, we shall not fail to assist you.” 


“О Кан Baidya, up to this time I could have counted on must elephants in Edambir; 
but this day one must elephant is going away, O Koti,” said the Ballil, weeping bitterly, as he 
poured water into Kótis mouth that he might go to heaven. Then Koti left his body and 
went to Kailása. . 


A mango and а jack-tree, growing on each side of a river, the Ballil ordered to be cut 
He prepared a funeral pile in a corner of the burial ground, and caused the body to be burnt 
with all the proper ceremonies. 

When Kóti advanced towards the throne of Brahmà, Brahma said : — ** Do not enter into the 
gudi. Do not come into the yard, In your life-time, you and your brother were always toge- 
ther; why, then, have you come alone? Unless you come together, you cannot enter the yard.” 


Hearing these words, K6ti came back to the world. The younger brother came to the 
side of a deep well and looked down into it, and saw his face reflected in the water. 


ia ae brother fell in the battle ; what then is the use of my living?” said Channayya to 
himself. 


So saying, he struck his leg against а rock and thus committed suicide. The news reached 
the Ballil that Channayya had committed suicide in the house of the physician Barmn of the 
village Sañje Mañje. 

On hearing the news, the Ballál cried out :—*O God! О God! O my unlucky fortune! I 


had congratulated myself that, although І lost one must elephant, I had: yet another. Now I. 
have lost both, Tho time of the downfall of my kingdom has approached.” 


Lusit ud im үп апй а jack-tree, growing ono on each side of a river, to be cut. He 
c oneal p e to be raised ш » corner of the burial ground, and had the body burnt. 
T. rothers went in the form of Spirits to the throno of Brahma, who said :— 

o not approach the gudi. 


D i З : lees 
before you come to me,” Оо. come into the, yar d. You must purify yourselves 


Vr ering S эа they came, in the shape of aérial beings, to ihe Ballil’s mansion, and. 
Ше A 10 their dagger оп the gronnd, and asked the Ballàl to purify them. On the 
ee ro Ў ү death, the Ballil caused the ashes of their dead bodies to be collected, and 
d ag e m the ceremony of sálya performed. He planted three posts on the burial 
to be T a ed them with cloths of different colors. Thus he caused all the funeral rites 
X z Sonn үк a manner as would have been dono fora royal Ballal. Having thus 
e Dy: As i 
saying : — ; Hey ngam approached Brahmi’s throne, but he forbade them to advances 
“Do not touch my gudi. 


Do : ! 
before.yon come here,” not come into the yard. You must bathe in the holy Gange? 
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They told Brahmi that they would bathe in the Ganges. They drank the waters of 
sixteen holy places in order to wash away their sins, and the waters of twenty-four others to 
earn merit. Having thus washed away all their sins, they came for the third time to the 
throne of Brahmi. Then they camo into the yard and they entered the gudi. "They stood on 
the right hand of Brahma, and became members of Brahmá's council,and were ever 
afterwards in the world as much honored as Brahma himself, 


BUENELL MSS. — No. 5. 
. THE ACTS OF'JARÁNTAYA. 


Original in the Malayálam character recorded by a Tantri (Tulu Bráhman) for Dr. Burnell: 
translation according to Burnell's MSS. Original, text and translation, occupies leaf 123 and 
part of 124 in Burnell's MSS. 


° 
Translation. = 
On а Tuesday at noon, the hero Јатапідуа came to the Atrél ferry, riding on a white horse 
and holding a white umbrella, and ordered the ferry-man Kanya to bring the ferry-boat. 


The ferry-man replied :— ‘The boat does not belong to me. I am not to get my fare, and 
the boat has been kept by one Bermane Kote Bale for crossing the river on Tuesdays and 
Sundays." 


“ It is no matter that the boat is kept by him for crossing the river, I will give you the 
proper fare. Bring the boat to this side,” said Járántáya. 


As soon as he said this, the ferry-man brought the boat. : 


“Tender cocoanuts and cocoanut leaves are very dear in Kü]ür and Mulki. So I am going 
to a village where there are tender cocoanuts and milk," said Járántáya. 


Не got into the boat and the boat moved on. It came to the middle of the river. It 
whirled round and round. Járántáya murdered the ferry-man Kanya, and proceeding further, 
he entered tbe bodies of Kote Bále Bermane, a weeping child and a lowing calf. 


Wondering at what had happened, Kote Bile Bermane sent for Bormana Maiyya, who looked 
into his prasna-book, and found that 2 Bhüta, named Jarantaya, had arrived in the village 
from the south. A she-buffaloe and its calf were offered to the Bhüta Jàrántiya. 


A guard was placed over the Bhütws gudi, and Jivintiiya was known by three names: 
Járüntàya of the Sthina, Járüntáya of the Kottige, and Jarintiya of the Chávadi, А flag in 
honor of Vishnu, with the figure of Garuda on it, was raised, and a feast began. "he 
yard became full of people, and the gudi full of lamps. Thus the Bhüta Jàrüntüiya became 
established in that place. - 


BURNET - No. 6. 
THE ACTS OF ZANATAYA. 


Original in the Malayálam character recorded by + sintri (Tulu Brahman) for Dr. Burnell: 
translation according to Burnel's MSS. Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 124 
and 125 inclusive in Burnell's MSS. 

Translation. 


Dugganna Kaver of Ekkar and Timmantikari of Tibéra were noted for fheir skill in 
cock-fighting and their knowledge of bullocks. 


' In the month of Вё5е, following that of Paggu, they passed the village called Ekkarparáre, 
taking with them two hundred and thirty spurs, four or eight cocks, and about thirty or 
fifty men, х - 
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They came to the temple of the god Irvail, and gave some offerings eee LES : 9a ue 
next day they came to the low countries, and took their meals. pas ascen š = 5 E у and 
bought a fine cock. They also bought a bullock, which took their fancy ] г ч р : Е од 
` "their way, taking with them the bullock and the cock. They then erecte ° post undera 
white asvatiha tree, and tied the cock and the bullock to it. After this they N ent into the 
house of one Biru of Naddyodi, as she had invited them to dinner. In the village Naddyodi 
they took their dinner, and untying their bag of betel they chewed betel-nut. 
The bullock was possessed by the Lord of Charity, Dharmada-arasu, and the cock 
was possessed by the Bhita of Perifija. ` Р 
“O, what is this? W hat can have happened in the place where we have tied the bullock 
aud the cock? What ‘is the cause of those cries and groans?” 
Saying this, Duggonna Káver of Ekkár and Timmintikiri of Tibéra came to where they 
"had left the bullock aud the cock. ` 
ад Bhüt», equal to God himself, has now come to this. village," said they to each other. 


They went to the village called Berke of Tangadi, They brought with them the bullock 
and the cock, and built two gudis for the use of the Lord Kodamanatéya. Another gudi was 
built in the south for the Bhüta of Perinja, and the cock and the bullock were offered there. 

Kodamanataya required that both a gudi and a palace should be built for him. A pikota® 
worked by three hundred men fell in pieces. In the east is the village Регійја, and in the 

` west is the hill Deriñja, and the fruit of all the trees lying between the two places fell down, 
So a gudi and a palace were built for Kodamanatáya. 

° The Bhita required that the ceremony of raising the flag in honor of Vishnu should be 
performed, and he then became-known in that village as a Bhüta, and established himself in 
that place. | 

BURNELL MSS, — No. 7. 


THE ACTS OF KANAPADITAYA. 


: Original in the Malayñlam character recorded by а 'Tántri (Tulu Brjhman) for Dr. Burnell: 
translation according to Burnell's MSS, Original, text and translation, oceupies leaves 120 to 
129 inclusive in Burnell’s MSS. 

Translation. 


The Bhûta descended into the Tulu country from the gháls. 


| His groans were heard in the 
Íour worlds, and his cries in the three worlds. : p 


. "Не залу the Ballakuja of Ennekallu, and the Ball&ku]a of Santikallu, He became 
known as a Bhüta able to give life and also to send distress to mankind. ` 


He came to the Berke of Pafijipádi, 


There was a Bhatta, who 
became known as his family god, 


and saw four children, all born of one mother. 


Was the master of the Village Kamarai, and the Bhuta 


In the summer, a younger and an elder brother quarrelled with one another. 


“I will go. You be the elder brother and I will be the 


ounger, and let th go to the 
- house of the master of Mangalore,” said thé Bhûta to the Bh: Mu аа 


atta. 
Riding on white horses, and having white umbrellas held over them, they passed the 


Berke of Райјірӣді, and ascended the hill called Addandu, They came to a place name 


Sàrasime in the village Mogérnad. The i i 3 
: š y came to Paiyyayyi of Pa: вей the 
pleasure garden in Bantwal They passed а aren tee yyl nemogér, and рәв 


on the bank of a river at Aindalapatt® 
‘ з Irrigating apparatus, j 
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in the village Ambadadi. They passed the spot called Pilipañjert and Ulavuttu in Tumbé. 

They passed’ the temple of the god Vardésvar and the gudi chdvadi and. Majabbidu. They 
` passed the tank called Gujjerkedu, and arrived at Mangalore. Н : 


The Kartu5 of Mangalore saw them and asked the Bhatta:— 4 


“Where did you come from?  Where'are you going to?" 


“In the Berke of Paijipádi, we four children were born of one mother. We quarrelled 
with one another. Therefore I am going to a country, where my eyes cannot see and my ears 
cannot heat," said the Dhatta to the Kartu of Mangalore. | EE š 


“Do not go to a country, where your eyes cannot see and your ‘ears cannot hear, I will 
. give you a palace in-the village U]avür," said the Kertu. ea y : 

The Bhatta accepted the palace in Ulavür. Не repaired it and dwelt in it. -At the hour 
of midnight he wept bitterly, shedding heavy tears, and said :—'* Oh! there is no woman in the 
palace built by me: There is no she-buffaloe and calf in the cow-pen.” ; ' 

“Why are you weeping thus? I will bring a woman to your palace,” said Kanapiditiya. 

He went to the Berke of Paîijipûdi. He saw the two persons, Kartus of Palli and 
Kunyarapadi, and cast them into the river Nótrávati, and, crossing the river at the Uber 
(Uppinengedi) ferry and the Nandavar ferry, he came to the Бай} ferry, crossed it, and ' 
proceeded to the math in Tumbe . belonging to the svàmi of Péjavar. He went on to the 
Sandi ferry to perform the sandhyávandana ceremony. While he was doing this, he saw a girl ë 
. of mature age floating up and. down the river with the ebb and flow of the tide: Y a 

“This girl is not born of men. She must have been sent here by God himself,” said he - 
to himself. 5 ; 


Не sent а messenger to the palace in Ulayúr, and the Bhatta came to the Sanja ferry. 
`“ So you Коте come, my niece!" said the Bhatta, 


He took his niece by the hand, and led her to his palace in Ulavir, wherein there was no 
woman; and when that year had passed and the next one had come, the girl was married to 
the Kartu of Kumbale. After going to her uncle's palace she was procéeding to Kumbale, 
whither the Bhüta Kanapiditiya followed her. 8 


At Kumbale he entered a weeping child, and he killed a calf. The Kartu of Kumbale 
` wondered what all this might mean, and he asked a soothsayer. 


“ A Bhûta has followed your bride, and you should offer sacrifice and food to him,” said 
the soothsayer. ` 


* Mention all the articles thab are required for the offering and sacrifice and for the food,” 
said the Kartu. . 


“Balls made of eleyen sérs of rice, sixteen torches, a thousand sérs of fried rice; a thousand 
sérs of bénten rico, one hundred and twenty tender cocoanuts, twelve bunches of plantains, 
twelve cakes of palm-sugar, twelve kudtes® of ght are required ," said the soothsayer. 


Kichhe, the Pombada, came to act the part of the Bhüta, and stood prepared to become 
possessed. He put on the dress appropriate to the Bhüta, and required, by signs, the articles 
of food to be brought. One thousand sórs of fried rice were brought. ‘Thrice he threw up 
threo balls of rice! He devoured the sacrifice and the food, and shewed his belly, pointing to 
it, to the Kartu of Kumbale, He thus shewed him that he was not satisfied ! 


“Т have offered you so much sacrifice and food, yet your belly is not satisfied. Return 
io the country from whence you came," said the Kartu. 


ج سسس 


4 I. e., tiger-cage. & I. c., Waster. -, © Halfa sêr. 
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“І will go back to*the country from whence I came,” said the Pombada. 
: The Bhüta came to Nalapirikolasara, and demanded that a gud? should be built for him in 


: Kanapadi, and a gudi was accordingly built for him in Kanapádi. He also required that a bidu 


should be built for him in Piryodi. He became known as the chief Bhûta of Nàlapirikolasára, 
and established himself in that place. 
BURNELL MSS. — No. 8. 
THE ACTS OF MUNDIPADITAYA. 


& Original in the Malayálam character, recorded by a Tántri (Tula Brahman) for Dr. Burnell : 


. translation according to Burnell's MSS. . Original, text and translation, occupies parts of leaves 


129 and 180 of Burnell's MSS. 
с Translation. 
He was known in Kasi as Kalabhairava. 


A man named Vaidyanatha desconded into the Tulu.country from the 'gháts, and the 
Bhüta followed him. Не came to the sina gudi built by one Kotekar in Kondana. Taking 
with him balls of vibhúżi? and the root of the plant sañjivana, he went to the Kotebeffu Sana 


` in Siyéra. Не went to the Siyéra guitu. ; : 


In the time of one Ramamindara the ceremonies of raising the flag and of the car-festival 
wera celebrated in his honor in the Kollabettu Sane. š ` 


He became known as. the umbrella, (protector) of the village of Yerdür, and he established 
himself in that place. 


BURNELL MSS. — No, 9, 
" THE ACTS OF AMADADI PANJARLLI. 


š ee in me ADU character, recorded by a Tintri (Tulu Brahman) for Dr. Burnell: 
ranslation according to Burnell’s MSS. Original text and translati ccupi 3 
SUD AS ginal, nd translation, occupies leaves 1 i 


Translation, 


Š Sepe Balla? of Nandarbettu, hearing that a feast was being celebrated for Pafijur]i 
in the 014и in Barardil, expressed his intention of going io witness the grandeur of the feast, 


BantwAlpétah, and another stream at Addanda. He approached a place called Sára&ime in 


, Mogórnád, and came to the ди in Bárardil. 


The Bhita had already entered th 
“You are welcome here ! " will go to xir x mole s ЧЕ EA 


«m е Bhüt С 
оа Bhüta, that desires to. come to me, I will not Say пау. If you will cast aside your 


present form, and come to me, [ will haye 
orm € ; a woollen couch prepared for ilken 
flag to be raised. І will offer to youa pig made of elt said EN i cad 


The man possessed by the Bhüta gavo him a tender cocoa, 


areca-nut as his praséda, nu tand some flowers of the 


Kochálva, followed by Pafjurli of the Amb 
approached Siragtme in Mogérnád, Thoy crossed to 


` . 


T Ashes used by Saiva ascetics for smearing their bodies 
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The Bhûta saw the Ballá] falling, for the Ballá] fell down in a Swoon, Orders were given 
for all the people to assemble at once, and all his caste men assembled. The praóna-book was 
referred to, and they found that the cause of the misfortune was Pafijurli, who had followed 
Kochálva Ваа]. They asked the Bhüta to tell them what he wanted, and he said that he 
wanted a dagger in his sra. The dagger used by the Balla] of Aiyyandal (was thrown ar 
random and) fell in Mangilamar. He caused a gudi to be built for Panjurli in Mangilamár, and 
caused the ceremony of raising the flag to be performed. 


The Bhüta demanded a car, and became known as one of the Five Bhütas of 
Ambadádi serving Brahma, Thus was he established in the sna in Mahgilamár, 


BURNELL MSS. — Wo, 10. 
THE ACTS OF PILICHAMUNDI. 


Original in the Malayálum character, recorded by а Tántri (Tulu Brahman) for Dr. Burnell: 
translation according to Burnell’s MSS. Original, . text and translation, occupies leaves 
131 to 135 inclusive of Burnell’s MSS. : vv 


Translation. 


A man named Mañju Pañja obtained a piece of land called Tumbejalajanana, and culti- 
vated one crop on it. Dopredations committed by thieves became very great, till not even а 
single tender cocoanut remained on the cocoanut trees. The paddy stored in the yards did not 
remain, and there was no paddy in the rice-fields, Maiiju Pañja told his eldest daughter that 
he would introduce a Bhüta that would be able to put all the thieves to death, and that he 
would go to the kingdom of Baloli. 


He took his food, and tied a turban on his head, and put on his best dress. He passed 
Tumbejalajanana and came to the kingdom of Biloli. 


Biloli saw him and said to him: -— “On what business have you come here, Maiju 
, Paiija ?” 

* I have obtained a piece of land called Tumbejalajanana, but the ravages of thieves have 
become too great for me, and I, therefore, ask you to give me'a Bhüta that can put the thieves 
to death," said Maiju Pañja. . 

“What Bhüta shall I give you Р” said Báloli. 


“There is the Bhüta Piliehàmundi worshipped by you. Give him to me," said Manju 
Paija, and he gave three hundred pagodas to Bâloli. 


When he saw the money, Biüloli entirely forgot his Bhüta. He ordered а paiicholi 

` betel-leaf to be brought, and the exact figure of the Bhüta to be drawn on it, and he 

gave it to Manju Pañja and said: —“ Take this Bháüta to Tnmbejalajanana and worship it 
with all your heart." 


Mañju Pañja returned to Tumbejalajanana, taking the Bhüta with him, and worshipped it 


with all his heart. The Bhüta killed the eldest dauglíter of Manju Banja, Manju Райа 
` himself and a woman named Gaüge at the end of six months, one year and two years. 


“We enn no longer worship this Bhüta in a house where there are children and relatives," 
said the inmates of the house, and taking the Bhüta to the foot of a tree producing stone- 
berries, worshipped it there. The Bhûta required that the зіла in Tumbejalajanana should be 
furnished with a dagger, and established himself in that place. 


When he was about to leave it, he lighted a bell-metal lamp and shouted out alond. He 
ascended the hill at Addanda, passed Irandáülpafta in Mijar, and stopped at tho village 


eT E 
5 Leaf 194 is blank and leaf 135 is missing. 
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Kumpadavumura. He left it and passed Bollibettu, and came to Регаг, peopled by one 
hundred men. He saw the Bhüta Balandi and Brahma of Máribettu. 

He demanded that his séna should be furnished with a dagger. The hundred men of 
Perasabettu assembled on the hill of Maribettu, and areca-nuis were heaped up. А sdna was 
built in that place, and the Bhüta, became known as the umbrella (protector) of the hundred 


men. 

He left the land of the hundred men,: ascended the hill in Addanda, and came io 
Bollimarguttu. The people wondered what the cause of this unforseen misfortune might be, 
and referred to the prasna-book. š 

The Bhüta required that a palace should be built for him, and the dagger used by three 
hundred men (was thrown at random and) fell in the village Mukkodivalakuda. The Bhüta 
caused his sthdna to be built in that place, and finally settled himself there. 


BURNELL MSS. — No. 11. 
THE STORY OF ТОрАКІМАВА. 


Original in the Kanarese ‘character: transliteration by Mr. Manner: translation from 
Burnell's MSS., checked by Mr. Manner. Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 136 to 
142 inclusive of Burnell's MSS. see 

Text, 


Todakinara Paddana. 


Kiru kàüchi wonji, Mély kâñchi wonji, kañohikadañga daaramane wonji ; aulu ndyamedi 
Dharmada-arasu. Arn puttuni Kekkei udda malligedu nadapei sampigedu. Yélu warsa 
nirendy, gadda batiundy, Kali kaledu śiri wadyere yérendery darmada rasulu. Gattada miity 
ayere nidudy Bijanakarodu kelesi mage Bin&dikáre ullenderu chakri dákulu. Eiku Udda- 
ро ари mini kadapudiyeru gujjari tareda kirn woli tarpudiyeru; mudáyi dombugu pidiyery; 
paddáyi antara dombugu deppáyeru; kade kadi tundu malpiyéru; kelesi pudarugu wóle bare- 
páyeru; undi nuppudu tutti kuntudu gali gegu barodu andudu bareyeru. Wóle wonji máni 
Кык kordu ayagusambala kori уегп. Aye Kiaichikadaigada aramane budiye, kelesi maga 
illadegu wóle kondu koriye; aye wóle tüyi galigegu lakkiye biln padi bokkana dette, muga sûdi 
kannadi eitų pûdiye ; gundu katteri, pareñgi bàlu inita páddu min beriye batte, Kiaichikadat- 
guda aramanegu batte Dhavmn-arasunu tüye, kei muggiye ; battinawnu yedde Anda andudu panderu. 
Ninakula jalmada bêle benla andery. Chiivadida nadutu nûly kanda mukkalige ittundu еіп 
dipiyeru dattu balattu jagana jóti pottàyeru, worla агі wonji tárüyi iretu dipiyeru. gellanda 
ghante nópáyeru, bori saikala uripüyeru, tiny arewási eitiyern DENT kulleyeru muttodu 
desa pàqundu, arati ându. Kelesi mutta. botte pannedu bêle slm tnreddu расово Y mutta 
soreyi tingata bêle malte. Kelesi mutti dóshogu dine malpodu ander chákridákulu eiku 
arosn]u yennedy S$udda nirudu jalaka àwadu anderu. Tiny kattayi kere a anlu*válg keita 
kopparige dipiyerg, sîra kodya chandi niry kopparigegu meipiyern. Paduraddn katta kanakudu 
bondry keipüyeru ; sûra kandelu bendru arasa tarcku meipáyery, віта kandely chandi nim 
meipiyery. Shiri mudi gatyere wolta patte âwu andery chükridiknlu. Kawura kariya pitte, 
Bólüra bolya patte, врп kambati, iremadüre patte mnikuda suyilugu munnüdu gáwuda piri 
patte, kanmy nhydy naneti patte ngura ditety deigidi patte Awodu anderm arasu]u ; bue chükri- 
rns kondattgdy ейи changi dettundu. Yenku eitiwodu enderu ; eikm sen pet ge kuntu 
ee үн Pee ‚шг koydatteny; kuppiditti parimaln kondatterm, Dharma-arasu 

апае lugu padaka yërundu naduku dábu dindu kebiku muttuda chaiknli 
yérundu Pirelugu suryamuttn mudreda ufigila yérundu, ekkilu : Н EET ^i celku 
dande ditundu, tareddm kin ocn cepe dpi d С ds eaquep om 
dang undu, idu King mutta bangüruddy singürándu. Arasalu Tulu rajyada gatí? 
jappodu tulu dákulenu tawaqu anderu, Wolo joppuni andudu chákridakuleda kénder¥, 
jottery joppuuaga Bahgadudy Sómanátha déweru balli inderu. Shireridu Chikkarya qáwera 
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balli inderg; Араса yerute Settegire naly sawira yeru kondadu Gandapendára bardina malleddu 
jappery; eimy tüdn Dharmg-arasulu Channamangale Chaluwariye inpi yernta mittu 
kulludery, wolagiyeru, máyoda kulludern. Subraya déwere stalogu M Peirn 
jappunaga Subraya déwerutüyeru. Deiwa déwern пісе Berme {алайда malle далы ўтда 
yëru jappuniandery, Chákridayada pandini: oddanadn kóte goráwadu, sapalodn dari AEE 
godedy katti barchi dipüyern; arasu mita poltudu battery. Subrüya déwere stalogu Patios 
déwasthanogu poggiyeru. Mûji suttu bali battery, cinu dinata ayana tüyeru. "Alta yeruta 
mitt Kumáradire Matsyatirtha kadatery, kételd Képadi Gaffala Kadatdy, Wittlagu 
botteru. Pafichalinga déwerenu tuyeru Wittla Bákimárudu піп siwira yerunu ‘tadewondery ; 
pullere lakkiyery, Wittla Bikimir Kadattudu Bossawagudila Kadambi déwastanala, Salétira 
déwastánalài kadatery. Maduagara gólidanlu portu kartundy. Yeru playa poyyeru. Alin 
pullyakelogu lakkydy Dharmada-uggelu dalpa pilya poyyeru. Kannandüru Poyyedáru einu 
kéndery, AkkAji Mamüji kílodu nama hiriyeru ane Кайлі üluderuge, kudure кайлап 
siikuderige nama kálodu yeru кайтат siihkodu andudu Poyyedárn yeru kondariyere pididiyeru. 
Tana büdu kadattudu padik&luda ane pattiyeru. Dharmada Uggelu dalpado padpugu battery 
nily sáwire yerunu tiyern; tana kannugu woñjila samàdu tójuji. i Dharmadaarasu wolagáti 
Channamahgale Chaluwaráye іпрі yerunu tiyery, à yerunu dettern; krayogu dettudu kondu- 
bottudu toda kukkuda kattiyeru, Nirudu jattudu japogu kulliyeru. Poyyedárm altu bannaga 
yeru ijji, m3yatundu. Yeru póndundudu ariyery. Jàtaka-graha shôdhane tûnaga, awu Bhüta 
kulludi yeru, Dhütada mûya átundu andudu toji battundu. Á ghaligegu Poyyedáre doppa 
Nambe beide, дуа yejjedu Bhita jagadarike battundu; áye Кајо andudu lette. Роууе- 
dàrenu lette; yeikulu wüsáye yenunu kondatteru, yeru fregu tikkuji ; yenku]u yeru °— 


` Translation. 


There was a Lower Kâñchi and an Upper Kañchi, and a palace called Kañchikadañga, 
in whieh King Dharma was born. He was born on a heap of mallige flowers, piled up as high 
as a man’s neck, and on a heap of sampige flowers, piled up as high asa man's middle. Seven 
years passed, and then a beard appeared on his face! 


“ Who can shave me ?” asked king Dharma. 


“Ол the other side of Ejanagar!? on the gháts there is a barber called Binnadikara,” said 
-his servants. - 


King Dharma sent а man to Udda Bettu, and made-him bring some small palm leaves, 
and put some in the morning sun, and some in the evening sun. Не then made him cut both 
the ends of the leaves, and ordered a man to write a letter to the barber :— 


“You must start immediately without attending to your meal or dress." 


Thus was the letter written. It was given to 2 messenger, to whom King Dharma paid a 
fee. Tho messenger left the palace of Káüchikadanga, went to the barber, and gave him the 
letter: ‘The barber started immediately. He opened his bag of razors, in which were a looking- 
glass and round scissors, and also a European razor. He kept these all in his bag, and followed 
the messenger. He came to the palace of Káüchikadanga, where he saw King Dharma, who 


saluted him. Ў 
“Ibis well that you have come here. You had better attend to your duty, accordiüg to 
the custom of your caste," said King Dharma, ` 


A European chair with four legs was placed in the middle of the floor. Two jagana lamps 
` were placed on the left and right of it. One sér of rice and a cocoanut were put on a plantain 
leaf, And then the ringing of a béll was heard, and a conch-shell was blown, and swishes 
were waved over the king, who sat on the chair in half-dress. Pearls were cast, and lamps 
RTI ДА E ap s БЕ l U ш т. LEES 
2 9 [Part of tho transliterated text has been lost and it ends abruptly hero. — Ер.] 
10 [For Bijanagar apparently. — Ер.] 
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were waved before his face. Then the barber came up to King Dharma and shaved his face; 
and then shaved him from head to foot. 3 
“What is the remedy for the sin of touching a barber?” asked the servants. 


King Dharma replied :—'* It is necessary to rub the body with oil and to wash it in water, 
2 ә «J ۰ Ж 


I have constructed a tank for the purpose.” 

He made his servants bring a large pan and a thousand pots of cold water were poured into. 
the рап. Then he made them warm the water with twelve bundles of fire-wood, and pour tho: 
thousand pots of warm water over his head, and afterwards a thousand pots of eold water. 


“ Whence are the silken cloths to be brought to wipe the water from your head? ” asked. 
the servants. 

“À black silken cloth mannfactured at. Kavir, a white silken one made at Bôlùr, a silken. 
cloth called ғори &ambali, a silken cloth made at irawadüra, a silken. cloth of- which one piece 
would stretch to three hundred gárudas; a silken one which can be soaked with a tear, and a 
silken cloth which can be hidden between the nail and the finger, are required,” said the king. 


All the silken cloths were brought and the king dricd his head witl: them. Then he 
ordered his servants to dress him. Cloths kept in seven boxes were brought toshim, and also 
jewels kept in seven boxes, and scents kept in bottles. King Dharma sat on a European chair 
and made his servants decorate him :—an ornament round his neck ; a golden belt about his: 
waist ; pearl car-rings in his cars ; aring with a pearl in it as bright as the sun, and a ring with. 
a seal on his fingers; a second necklace round his neck; and a large golden ring on his arm. 

` Thus was he adorned with jewels from head to foot. 


Then King Dharma said that he wanted to descend to the Tulu country and see 
the Tulu people, and he asked his servants :— Which is the way down the ghils 7” 


*He started to go down, but on his way he was opposed by Sómanátha at Batigadi and by 
(the god) Chikkaraya at Shirari. У 


It happened that a dealer in cattle, a Settigare, with а herd of four thousand oxen was 
descending from the forest of Gandapendara. King Dharma mounted an ox named Channa- 
Mangala Chaluvaraya, belonging to the Thettegara. ‘his he did by magie and the herd 
descended by the way of the temple at Subramanya, ° 


The god Subraya saw this and asked his attendants: — « Who: are the people coming 


down here, where there ave no déwas, nor gods, nor nágas, nor Bramhá (Bhiitas) superior to 
myself ?" 


He made his servants build a fort of shields round his temple, and place crossed swords 
upon it. King Dharma broke-them into pieces, came up to. Subrüya's temple, and entered it, 
He cireumambulated the god thrice, witnessed for five days o feast of the god, and then he? 
mounted his ox and passed by the river Kumara and tho Matsyatirtha. He pnssed by 
Inglika Fort and the Képadi Ghat and arrived at Ittal? where ho saw the god Panehaliünga. 


That day the herd of four thousand oxen: halted in a paddy field called Bakimara in Ittal, 
but next morning King Dharma and the hord left the place, and passed on by a place called 
Bassavagudi. He then passed by the temples at Kadambi and Salétürs,and it was getting 
dark when he reached a banyan tree at tho village Muduigara, Here he remained that nights. 
and started carly in the morning with the herd, and stopped near’ a well, called, after him, 
Dharma’s Well. 

The news became known to the Poyyedár of Kunnandür. 


I have heard that in the reign of AkkAji Mamtji, our ancestors had elephants and 
horses; and now I shall be glad to possess an ox," said the Poyyedár., 


п Qnegüvuda = 12 miles, .  . . ? [Or уы, — Ep.] : 
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He started for the well, and, passing by lis bidu, he ascended the hill Padikala, and came 
to the plateau of Dharma’s well, where he saw and examined the four thousand oxen. But he 


could not find one fit for him. Then he saw and examined the ox Channamangule Chalu- 


vardya, upon which King Dharma was sitting, and bought it. He took it toa mango tree 
where the ox was tied up, 3 _ 


and then the Poyyedár went down to a water-course and sat there 
to perform the ceremony of јарат. On his return the ox that he tied up was missing, and he 
cried aloud that he had lost his ox. He then referred to his jatakam,3 and found that it was 
the ox on which the Bhüta Dharma ArasuM had sat, and had concealed it. 


Nambe, an attendant, who had followed tho Poyyedár, became 


d possessed by the Bhüta 
and came trembling and cried aloud “140.” d 2 


He said to the Poyyedár:—'*You have bought the ox on which I sat, and now you 
cannot find it; but I shall cause it to be found, For this kindness, I want а тта ат. in this 
country." ч 


Thus spake the Bhûta through Nambo and then the ox, which had disappeared, appeared 
again before the Poyyedir. М 
The Poyyedár made his servants build а matham in Upper Kannandür, and a feast 
was performed'in honour of the Bhüta. And as the servant Nambe had become possessed of 
the Bhüta on the banks of a water-course the Poyyedár named the Bhüta, T'odakinárs. " 
` Bants from three neighbouring villages came to see the Poyyedár's festival, and while they 
were on the rond a man became possessed by the Bhüta and called the Poyyedár and said :— 
“This is not а matham fit for me. People from three villages are collected here, and I want 


two separate mathams : one for your use, and one for the use of the people of the three villages. 
Whom can you induce to build them? Who will consent ? ” 


The Poyyedár and the people of tho three villages thought for a while about building a 
second malham. There was a fit place in a plain called U]kuüja, aud there a таат was built 
and a festival performed in the presence of the Poyyedár aud of the people of the three villages. 


Some years afterwards Todakinara!é ordered his attendants to be ready to make a march, as 
he wanted to bathe in the Western Ocean, and was accompanied by one Ullatti of Ammanir. 


She said to Todakinára :— “If you are going to take a bath in the Ocean, I shall follow you.” 


When he heard this he ordered his scrvants to bring a palankin for Ullatti and seated her 
in it, while he mounted his ox Channamaügale Chaluvaráya. That same night he and she, 
with all the servants — Pilichavandi, Jum&di, Durugalaya, Verkadi, Mitta Mugeraya, and 
others — started from tho temple, and arrived at Ullal, where they bathed in the Ocean. 


` After bathing they all went to Uliya, where there is a white chapal tree, and beneath this 
"Ullatti's palankin was put down, and here it was that she asked Todakinira for a ташат, as 
that plaee is a cool one. " 
Todakinâra ordered the eight tenants of the land — oil-makers, Kónkanis Native 
Christians, and others — to build a matham there, and they built one. A festival was 
performed in honor of both Ullatti and Todakinara at this matham. ? 
T'odakinára nsed to call her ‘ sister,’ but the year after the festival he said to her :—'' If we 
live together in one matham, the people may scoff, so you had better have this uc to yourself; 
and I will make the eight tenants of the land build a separatg one for me in the West. 
` He ordered theni to build him another matham, and they willingly built one in the West. 


Ever sinco, their festivals are performed in both places even to this day ! 
Ё ` n — — — 


13 Horoscope. м [I. e., King Dharma. — Ер.] 
15 “ Throo villages” is tho namo of a place between the Vorkadi temple and Tttal Mügne. 
16 [This part does not appear in Mr. Münner's version, — Ep.] . 
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.SOME REMARES ON THE KALYANI 
Ў INSCRIPTIONS. 


(1) Батайладёва. 


The Kingdom of Ramaññadëss, “ comprised 
originally only the region between the Sittang 
river and the Salween;"! but in the 15th century 
A.D. it included the provinces of  Kusima- 
mandala (Bassein), Harhnsavatimandala (Pegu), 
and Muttimamandala (Mariaban): that is to say, 
it extended from the Arakan Yoma on the west 
to the Salween river on the east, and from 
Küdut, now called My&naung, on the north to 
Maulmain on the south. 


The country stretching to the south as far as 
Tenasserim, in the Mergui district, had frequent- 
ly been, in the previous century, the bone of con- 
tention between the Muns, or Talaings, and the 
Siamese, and was retained, or taken possession of, 
by either nation, according as either happened to 
be the victor. The following extract from Bow- 
ring's Kingdom and People of Siam, Vol.I. p. 48 
shews that Martaban, Maulmain, Tavoy, and 
Tenasserim were subject to Siamese rule in the 
middle of the 14th century A. D. :— 


“Christian era, 1350. King Uthong assumes 
the name Phra Ramathibodi; appoints his son 
Phra Ramesuén, King of Lóphaburi. At that 
time, the following kingdoms were subject to the 
King of Siam :—(1) Mà]aka; (2) Хита; (3) Tanaos; 
[Tenasserim]; (4) Nakhonsithimarit [Ligor]; 
(5) Thavai;? (6) Motami [Martaban]; (7) Mo- 
làmlóng [Maulmain]? ° 


But the historical records of both countries, 
however, appear to be silent as to whether this 
tract of country was under Siamese or Talaing 
rule in the 15th century. 


The appellation Ramafiia, or R&manya, 
Apparently points to an Indian origin, as do 
those of Rimapura (Maulmain), of Rámmávatt or 
Rámavati (near Rangoon), and of Rámri, and 


seems to have been originated by colonists from 
India. 


The country of Arramana, mentioned in the 
Sinhalese Chronicles, may be held to refer to 
Ramaiiiadésa, rather than to Siam or Cambodia. 


1 Forchhammer’s Notes on the Early History and Geo- 
graphy of British Burma, I. The Shwe Dagón Pagoda, 
page 3. ‘ a 

2 Tavoy. 

4 Now Rangoon. . 

5 Raed is the corrupted form of rájá in Talaing and 
Burmese. 

§ Мубо is the Burmese equivalent for nagara, 


3 Ttámanagara, 


[Iam 


ا 


but as the political ascendancy of these three 
countries often passed from one to the other prior 
to the 14th century, the appellation appears to 
have been loosely applied. The above identifica_ 
tion is supported by the following extract from 
Forbes’ Legendary History of Burma and Arakan» 
p. 20:— š 

“In A.D. 746 Ponenareekaraza, who was on 
the throne, rebuilt the ancient town of Rama- 
nago, afterwards called Dagone.* ‘The Talaing 
history says that this town: was originally built 
by Arammanaraza,‘ and called after him Aram- 
manamyo,® but in time the name becazse cor- 
rupted to Ramanagomyo. "'6 


According to tradition, Thatón was the ori- 
ginal seat of the Talaing race in Indo-China, and 
was built in the 17th century B..C. This high 
antiquity claimed for the foundation of the city 
is, however, vitiated by the fact that no mention 
is made of it in the Kalyani Inscriptions, which 
relate that Sónathára and Uttarathéra. landed at 
Gólamat tikanagara ( Ayetbàmà) in the Srd century 
B. C. 


Muttima (Martaban) and Hazhsávati (Pegu) 
were founded, I think, in the 6th century A. D.1 
but the former was of not much importance til; 
1167 A. D., when it was made the seat of a pro- 
vincial government by Narapatisibo (Narapati- 
jáyasüra). Kusima (Bassein) is mentioned in the 
Talaing histories as.forming part of the kingdom 
of Pegu in the 7th century A. D. 


(2) Ramédhipati. 


The latter half of the 15th century А. D. is 
a brilliant epoch in the history of Burmese 
literature. The profound peace, that was due to 
sheer exhaustion induced by foreign wars and 
internal dissensions, was eminently favourable to 
the cultivation of high literary culture. The fre- . 
quent intercourse with Ceylon, and the liberality 
with which monastic institutions were supported 
by Burmese Kings in the previous centuries, had 
made their capital the seat of learning and a 
stronghold of Buddhism. The long subjection of 
Rámaíiiadésa to Burmese rule from the 11th to 
the 18th centuries had caused all political, reli 


aa DU M a a 
inclined to think that Arramana came from Rimaniia and 
nob vice vers. Of. Ansinm and Asion=Siam: Ancomorin 
r-Comorin—Comar--A]-Qumár—Khimer—Cambodia, etc. 
This An or Ar==(?) Arabic article al in such names. Such 
casual prefixes must always bo looked out for in place- 
names, when found corrupted in foreign languages. 
Cf. Dav for Ava, ог correctly for ‘of Ava,’ in Nicolo 
Conti’s Travels: Hakluyt Society's Ed. p. 11.—Ер.] 
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gious, and intellectual life to centre at the Bur- people, the direct outcome of the ruthless and 


mese capital (at that time Pagin), as is always the 
case in the East, and had accustomed Talaing 
priests, like Dhammavilása, from the maritime 
provinces to repair to it for the completion of 
their education. Until Dhammachéti came to 
the throne in 1469 A. D., the mental energies of 
the lower country appear to have been spent in 
squabbles and profitless religious controvérsies. 
Hence there were no great writers or renowned 
teachers in the Talaing Kingdom, at whose feet 
scholars could receive their instruction. 

The literature cultivated at that period 
was not only that of Pali and Sanskrit, but 
` also that of the Burmese. The exquisite, 
highly refined, and inimitable poetry of Sila- 
vamss and Ка азага, the great epic poets 
of Burma, who flourished in the latter half 
of the 15th century, and whose works are men- 
tioned at page 66 of Forchhammer’s Jardine 
Prize Essay, does not appear to corroborate that 
writer's. statement made at page 28 of the same 
work :— A critical study of the Burmese literature 
evolves the fact that the Burmese idiom reached 
the stage of a translatory language at the close of 
the 15th century, and that of an independent lite- 
rary tongue not much more than a century ago." 
This learned scholar was apparently misled by the 
statement of Native writers, who, in their biogra- 
phical notices of their literary countrymen, gene- 
rally accord the first places to the two great poets 
named above. “But the wealth of imagery and 
allusion, the pure diction, and the terse, logical, 
and masterly style of composition, evinced by the 
works referred to, afford strong and unassail- 
able intertial evidence as to the Burmese idiom 
having passed beyond the “stage of a translatory 
language at the close of the 15 century.” 
Besides, the Tet‘nwégyaung Inscription at 
Pagan, dated 804 B. E. (1442 A. D.), that is to 
say, eleven years before the birth of Silavathsa, 
affords corroborative evidence of the high literary 
culture of the Burmese vernacular, in that а рог-* 
tion of it is written in faultless Burmese metre, 
which has served as the model of later writers. 
The list, mentioned in it, of works belonging 
to the Buddhist Canon, of commentaries and 
scholia, of medical, astrological, grammatical, and 
poetical works translated from Sanskrit, 
shews also the keen literary activity of the Bur- 
mans of that period. The divergence between 
the actual fact and the statements of local writers 
may be reconciled by ascribing the cause to the 
unreliable historical memory of the Burmese 
ЕНЕВО аа за саа u ЛИРА 


т А son and two daughters. Tho son, Byinnyà Tard, 
succeeded his uncle and adoptive father, Byinnyàyàn- 
k'aik,in 1416 A. D. The elder daughter was married to 


vandalic wars, to which their country was 
spasmodically subjected. 


In common with other Talaing priests of the 
period, R&madhipati, whose priestly name was 
Dhammadhara, accompanied by his fellow-pupil, 
Dhammafána, who was subsequently known as 
Dhammapála, proceeded to Ava in his sixteenth 
year (1422 A. D.) and received his instruction 
under Ariyadhajathére, a learned priest of 
Sagaing. 


A few years previous to this, consequent on the 
death of the great Talaing monarch, Yàzádarit 
(Rajadhirajé), the kingdom of Pegu had been 
convulsed by civil wars. The succession of Byin-- 
пуй Dhammaraji, the eldest son of the deceased 
king, was disputed by his younger brothers, 
Byinnyayin and Byinnyàkaing, who sought the 
assistance of Dihàbü, (Sihasürs), King of Avs. 
It was during the second expedition of this Bur- 
mese King that Byinnyüyàn gave his sister, Shin 
Sobd, in marriage to him, as a pledge of his good 
faith. Shin Sóbü, who was & widow and 
mother of three children,’ accompanied her 
husband to Ava (1495 A. D.), and there made 
the aequaintanee of Dhammadhara and Dham- 
manána, whose intelligence and nationality 
induced her to become their supporter. After the 
death of Dihüpü, Shin Sdbd was not satisfied with 
her life.in the palace. The intrigues, political 
convulsions, and rapid changes of kings, brought 
about through the instrumentality of her rival, 
Sdbumé, appear to have bewildered her and made 
her feel that her position was precarious in the 
extreme. . She, therefore, longed to be once more 
in her native land, and secured the assistance of 
the two Talaing priests, Dhammadhara and Dham- 
mandna, in the prosecution of her object. Amidst 
much danger and under great difficulties, the 
party left Avà in a country boat and arrived safely 
at Pegu in 1429 A. D., where Byinnyàyàn had 
become king under the title of Byinnyiyink’aik. 
Twenty-six years later, in the absence of male 
heirs of YázAdarit, Shin Sóbü betame sovereign 
of Pegu by popular choice under the title of 
Byinnyà T^. 

Dhammadhara and Dhammafiina were well 
provided for, in token of the Queen's appreciation 
and gratitude for the services rendered by them 
during her flight to Pegu. Subsequently the for- 
mer, who was a native of Martaban, of obscure 
parentage, and was then known as the Lek- 
pyingyaung-póngyi, but who had unfrocked 
БУ EQ ENT Sieben sie Dum s EM 


Byinnyàén, Governor of Basscin, and the younger to 
Dhammachéti, S 
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himself st her request, was appointed to be 
the Heir Apparent, while the latter was put im 
prison for harbouring evil designs against his 
sovereign. : 


In her choice ofa successor, and in excluding 
her own blood relations from the succession, Shin 
Söbû was guided by her knowledge of human 
nature, und actuated by a noble desire to secure 
to the Kingdom of Rámainadósa firm and wise 
administration under an able and competent 
ruler; and Dhammadhara was eminently qualified 
for the task. 


The only opposition against which the Heir 
Apparent had to contend was that of Byinnáón, 
Governor of Basscin, a son-in-law of Shin Soba. 
He headed a rebellion, but was shortly after slain 
in battle. 


Shin Sdbd entrusted Dhammadhara with the 
affairs of the government, while she retired to 
Dagon (Rangoon) to pass her remaining days in 
doing religious works and in peaceful contem- 
plation. The site of her residence is still known 
to this day as Shin Sóbümyó,. She died in 1469 
A. D., st the age of 76, and was succeeded by 
Dhammadhara,who had married her younger 
daughter. The Talaing clergy and nobility 
conferred the title of Dhammachéti on the new 
King because of his wide and varied learning and 
of his thorough knowledge of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures. He subsequently assumed the titles of 
R&mádhipati, S'inbyüyin (Sstagajspati) and 
Siripsvaramahidhammardéjadhiraji. He was, 
however, best known among the peoplo of Burma 
as Dbammachóti. 


Dhammachéti held friendly intercourse with 
the rulers of Ceylon, Northern India, Siam, and 
Cambodia, He sent two religious missions: 
one to Buddha Gaya in 1472 A. D., to report on 
the sacred Buddhistie buildings commemorative 
of the life of its founder; and the other to Ceylon, 
in 1475 A. D., to establish beyond doubt the 
apostolical succession of the priests of Rimai- 
ñadêsa, by deputing twenty-two théras and йз 
many younger priests to receive their a pasampadá 
ordination at the hands of the Mahávihára sect 
founded by Mahindamaháthéra in the 3rd century 
B.C. The result of the first mission was the 
construction at Pegu of religious edifices in 
imitation of those at Buddha’ Сауд, and that 
of the second was the consecration of the 
Kalyáni-simá by the priests, who had returned 
[rom Ceylon. 


—————————M——— 

8 Phayre’s Jfistory of Burma, p. 85. As a matter of 
fact, Dhammach ti was 56 years old when he becamo 
Regent, and 63 when he became King, During the 


Dhammachéti fully justified the choice of his 
mother-in-law, and “though brought up from 
early youth in the seclusioa of a Buddhist monas. 
tery until he was more than 40 years of age,"s 
proved to be а wise, able, and beneficent ruler. 
He was a man of great energy and -capacity, and 
fhroughout his long reign of thirty years, conso- 
lidated his power and extended the boundaries of 
his Kingdom eastward without any bloodshed, 
Moreover, he tried his best to secure the welfare 
and prosperity of his people and io recoup the 
strength and resources of the country, which had 
well-nigh been exhausted during the wars with 
Burma and the rebellions headed by Talaing 
princes. He wasa good judge and legislator. A 
compilation of his decisions is extant, and the 
Dhammachéti-dhammasattham was compiled 
under his direction. He diedin 1492 A.D., 
at the ripe age of 86. The funeral honours of 
a chakravartin or universal monarch paid to him 
after his death, and the building of a pagoda over 
his bones, bear testimony to the great esteem, 
love, and admiration with which he was regarded 
by his subjects. 


The dynasty, to which Dhammachéti may be said 
to belong, is that founded by Wagart, a Talaing 
adventurer from Siam, who, during the dismem- 
berment of the Burmese Empire, consequent on a 
Chinese invasion near the close of the 13th century 
A. D., seized the government of Martaban, and 
defeated the Burmese forces sent against him. 
This dynasty gradually increased in importance 
till its highest pitch of power was reached 
under Yázádarit (1385-1493 A. D.) Previous to 
Wágarü's rebellion, the maritime provinces had 
been under Burmese rule since the conquest of 
Thatén by Anbrat'azó in the 11th century A.D. 


(8) Dhammaásókarája. 


It is necessary, I think, to explain tho attitude 
of native Burmese scholars towards the great 
, Buddhist reformer, Asoka, 


The following is the list, according to the Ma- 
hdvathsa, of the countries to which missionaries 


were sent at the conclusion of the Third Buddhist 
Council :— 


Name of country, Name of missionary велі. 
(1) Kasmira-Gandhára.. Majjhantikathéra. 
(2) Mahisamandala ...... Mahádévathéra, 
(3) Vanavási ............... Rakkhitathéra. 
(4) Apar&ntaka ......... Yóna-Dhammarakkita- 
} thóra. Š 


interval -of soven years, ho ruled Rémafiiadésa’in the 
паше of Shin Soba, who had retired to Dagón (Rangoon), 
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(5) Mahdrattha........... Mahidhammarakkhita- 
théra. 

(6) Yona....................1. Mahfirakkhitathéra. 

(7) Himavanta ............ Majjhimathéra. 

(8) Suvannabhümi ... Sórathéra and Uttara- 
théra. 

(9) Lankádipa? Mahimahindathéra. 

The following extract from The Cave Temples 
of India by Fergusson and Burgess, p. 17, will be 
of value here, as indieating the identification of 
the countries named in the above list : 

“ After а great Council of the Buddhist Priest- 
hood, held in the 17th year of his (Asóka's) reign, 
246 B. C., missionaries were sent out to propa- 
gate the religion in the ten following countries, 
whose position we are able, even now, to ascertain 
with very tolerable precision from their cxisting 
denominations ;— 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


Kasmira ; 
Gandhiira (or Kandahar) ; 
Mahisamandala (or Maisür); 


(f) Vanavisi (in Kanara); 

(5) Aparántaka—'the Western Country,’ or 
the Konkan,—the missionary being 
Yavana-Dharmarakshita ; — the prefix 
Yavana apparently indicative of his 
being a Greek, or foreigner at least ; 

(6) Mahárattha (or the Dakhan) ; 

(7) The Yavana country (perhaps Baktria); 

(8) Himávanta (or Népàl); 

(9) Suvarnabhümi (or Burma); and 

(10) Ceylon. 


“His own son, Mahéndra, and daughter, San- 
ghamitri, were sent with the mission to Ceylon, 
taking with them a graft of the Bodhi tree at 
Buddha Gayá, under which Buddha was supposed 
to have attained the supreme knowledge." 

The native writers of Burma, however, 
both lay and clerical, aver with great serious- 
ness that the Apar&ntaka referred to is. 
Burma Proper, which comprises the upper 
. valley of the Irrawaddy, that Yóna is the Shan 
country about Chiengmai (Zimmé), that the 
scenes of the Milinda Райћі were laid im that 
State, and that, with the exception of Himé- 
vanta, which, they say, comprises five coun- 
tries subject to China, of Suvannabhümi and 
Lankadipa, the remaining countries mentioned are 
situated in India. Such fagrantly erroneous 
identification of classical names has arisen from 
the national arrogance of the Burmans, who, 
after their conquest of the Talaing kingdoms on 


_ 9 It is one of tho objects of the Kalyánt Inscriptions to rocord that ihe forms of tho Buddhist Religion preva. 


ing in Burma and Coylon were ultimately blended. 


the sea-board, proceeded to invent new stories 
snd new classical names, so that they might 
not be outdone by the Talaings, who, according 
to their own history and traditions, received the 
Buddhist religion direct from missionaries from 
India. Theright bank of the Irrawaddy river 
near Pagan was accordingly re-named Suna- 
paranta, and was identified with the Aparan- 
taka mentioned in the above list. This is but 
one of the many instances of the ‘ lying gabble,’ 
as Cunningham aptly terms it, of the native his- 
torians, and indicates the extreme care and judi- 
cious discrimination that-is required in utilizing 
their writings in the , compilation of a history of 
their country. 

A similar idiosynerasy on the’ part of Cambodian 
writers was noticed by Mouhot, who says in his 
Travels in the Central Parts of Indo-China (Vol. 
П. pp. 8 and 9): “Al traditions being lost, the 
natives invent new ones, according to the measure 
of their capacity.” 

Taw Sery-Ko. 


TRADITIONAL MIGRATION OF THE SANTAL 
TRIBES. 

I am greatly interested in the paper by Dr. 
Waddell on “The Traditional Migrations of the 
Santál Tribe” which appeared ante, Vol. XXII. 
p. 294 ff. 

I have, during the past few years, been trying to 
trace the Santáls, by means of their traditions. 
from the north-east of India along the valley of 
the Ganges to Chutii Nagpur, and I am delighted 
to find that Dr. Waddell has turned his atten- 
tion with the same object in the same direction. 


The Kolarian tribes, of which the Santals are 
one, would seem to be splinters broken from a 
larger mass, who, at different periods, have sought 
refuge in the hilly fastnesses of Chutià Nagpur. 
The time elapsing between each suecessive in- 
road of fugitives must have been sufficiently pro- 
tracted to admit of the feeling of kinship being 
obliterated, otherwise they would have re-united 
into a compact people. 

Efforts have been made to identify the coun- 
tries, rivers, forts, ctc., mentioned iu the tradi- 
tions of the Santáls with those of similar names 
in Chutia Nagpur. Localities have in many in- 
stances been found bearing traditional names, and 
the inference has been drawn that it was here that 
the traditions of the Santils took their rise, and 
that their institutions were formed. But only a 
slight knowledge of these traditions is necessary 
to shew that they belong to a much more remote 
i 
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period than the location of the Santáls in Chutiá 
ı Nûgpur, and to countries separated from it by 
many hundreds of miles. 

The theory which seems to me capable of proof 
is that the Sant&ls, or rather the people of whom 
they are a portion, occupied the country оп both 
sides of the Ganges, but more especially that in 
the north. Starting from the north-east they 
gradually worked their way up the valley of the 
Ganges, till we find them in the neighbourhood of 
Benares with their head-quarters near Mirzápur. 
Here the main body, which had kept the 
northern bank of the river, crossed and, heading 
southwards, came to the Vindhyé hills. This 
obstruction deflected them to the left, and they 
at length found themselves on the table-land of 
Chutii Nagpur. Examining this theory, we find 
their supposed route strewed with relics and 
reminiscences of their occupation. The traditions, 
in which an account of these migrations is pre- 
served, are not the exclusive property of the 
Santils, but are also claimed more or less fully 
by the other Kolarian tribes. 

Like many other emigrants, the Santáls carried 
with them to their new homes cherished memories 
of the land from which they had been driven, and, 
as in America, Canada, Australia and elsewhere 
we come across such familiar names as London, 
York, Perth, Melbourne, etc., so also the Santáls 
iransplanted many names from the banks of the 
Ganges to the country of their adoption, Chutiü 
Nügpur. We know the Romans were at Chester 
and Lancaster, and in like manner we can say 
that the Santáls lived in Chhát, Champa, BêlûwÃ 
and Kaira, although none are to be found there 
at the present day. 


Dr. Waddell's identification of Chhat, Champa 
and Khaiágarh is, I consider, correct, but I 
think he is at fault when he seeks to identify 
Hihihri Pipihri with a pre-Aryan settlement on 
the south bank of the Ganges near Chunár called 
Pipri, and the Ahirt country. Hihihri Pipihri 
would require too much twisting to fit into Ahiri 
and Pipri. 1 

Dr. Waddell’s attempt to identify “their dei- 
fied mountain Marang Buru, or the Great Hill? 
with Parasn&th is evidently a mistake. The 
Santáls have not, and never had, a sacred or 
deified mountain. "The Marang Buru of their 
traditions is the Great Spirit, or the chief object 
of worship, Buru in old Santált having always this 
meaning. It is equivalent to Bonga in modern 
Santali. Buru, as meaning an object of worship, 
is retained to this day in many of the formulas 
of worship, and with objects connected therewith, 
Very often we find the two terms joined together, 


the more recent being required to explain the 
older, as Marang Buru Bonga. Buru in modern 
Santûlî means a mountain, and Marang Buru 
has been erroneously translated by all previous 
writers as the Great Mountain. 

e As another instance of the same kind I may 
mention that of the Damuda River, which by the 
by is not the name by which the Santáls know 
it,as Dr. Waddellin his note ante, Vol. XXII. 
page 295,seems to suggest. In old Santáli the 
word for ‘river’ was nai, In their traditions they 
speak of the Gang-nai, the Sang-nai, the Cham- 
nai, etc. In modern Santali the word for 'river" 
is gada, but the old name still adheres to the 
Damuda, with this exception that it has now 
become a proper name, the Damnda being called 
the Nai, and sometimes the Nai-gada. I am 
also extremely doubtful as to the accuracy of 
Dr. Waddell’s etymology of Damuda. 

Among the names found in the Santál tradi- 
tions, which are easy of identification, I may men- 
tion the following rivers, viz Gang-nai, the 
Ganges, Jom-nai, the Junmi, Sang-nai, the Son, 
and Cham-nai, an affluent of the Manaurá, which 
flows for a considerable distance through the 
centre of the Kharmariá Division. 

Antarbéda is given in the Suvrédaya as опе of 
the provinces in the ancient Madhyáde£a. 

Béliwi is mentioned by Montgomery Martin 
in his work on tbe History of Eastern India, 
but I am unable at present to locate it more 
accurately. 

Kérá pargana in Sháhábád is the Kaira of the 
Бап traditions. 

"Ámbér is the old town near J aipur. 

Chitrabaté is the Santél Chitrahatup. ° 

Many more instances, in which identification is 
possible, might be given, but I refrain from tres- 
passing further on your space. 

A. CAMFBELL. 
Free Church of Scotland. Santal 
Mission, Manbhum. 


А TABLE OF INTERCALARY AND EXPUNGED 
MONTHS OF THE HINDU CALENDAR. 


The accompanying Table, on pages 105 to 103, 
of Intercalary ahd Expunged Months of the 
Hindu Calendar, for the expired Baka years: 
1 to 2105, is a reproduction of a Table, No. 3, by 
the late Prof. Keru Lakshman Chhatre, published 
in Vol. I. No. 12 (for March, 1851), pages 348-53, 
of a Marátht monthly magazine called Jidnapra- 
sáraka, The ТаЫсіз likely to be of use in verify- 
ing ancient Hindu dates. 

J. F. FLEET. 
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PROGRESS OF ORIENTAL SCHOLARSHIP, 
No. 30. 


I. 


In the Journal Asiatique for 1892 M. Sonart 
continues his invaluable notes on Indian Epigra- 
phy, with an aecount of the new version of the 
Sahssram inscription discovered by Mr. Lewis 
Ricein Mysore. This is a subject familiar to the 
readers of the Indian Antiquary, and I need not 
deal further with it here. ` 


M. Léon Feer gives two articles? on L'Enfer 
Indien, commencing with an account of the 
hells of Buddhism, and concluding with one of 
those of Brahmanism. The articles are learned 
and complete, and should be read in conjunction 
with Dr. Waddell’s account of the Buddhist 
Wheel of Life in J. A. S. B. for 1892, and with 
Baba Sarat Chandra Dis’s articles on Buddhist 
Hells in the journal of the recently started 
Buddhist Text Society. The IHell-nightmares of 
both these religions are compared by M. Feer 
with considerable acumen, and he shews that, 
though the Buddhists borrowed their system 
of infernal regions from the Brihmans, they 
modified it, multiplied it, and added new 
Hells with all the luxurianee of Oriental fancy, 
From them again the Brihmans borrowed some 
of their inventions, altering them to suit their 
own theories in doing so. The last article 
concludes with a useful alphabetical list (with 
references) of all the Narakas, the names of 
which the author has come across in his reading. 
There are ninety of them. 


With these exceptions, the Journal Asiatique 
for 1892-93, so far as its numbers have come into 
my hands, is devoted to articles dealing with 
Arabic and Egyptian antiquities. A new series 
of volumes commenced in January 1893. 


п. 


Kaviratna Abhinisa Chsndra’s editions of 
Hindü medical works receive deserved praise 
from M. Barth, in the Revue Critique for March 
7th, 1892. The Kaviratna has not only published 
texts of the Charaka and Susruta атах with 
commentaries, but is also issuing from the press 
a useful translation of the former. The Biblio- 
theca Indica translation of the Suéruta has been 
delayed by the unfortunate death of its trans- 
lator, Dr. Uday Chand Dutt, and hence the 
translation of the Charaka is doubly welcome. It 
may be added that a similar work was also 
commenced in 1870 by Dr. Mahéndra Lal Sirear, 
but it never got beyond the first fasciculus. 
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سے 
In the number for March the dist, M. V.‏ 
Henry gives a bright review of Prof. Lefmann’s‏ 
lifo of Franz Bopp. The learned Heidelberg‏ 
professor, who is one of the few scholars who can -‏ 
claim a thorough working acquaintance with‏ 
the whole of the Mahabharata, from cover to‏ 
cover, and who is best known to the outside‏ 


. world by his well illustrated History of Ancient 


India, was excellently fitted for the task. 
As M. Henry truly ‘remarks, the history of 
Bopp's life is more than a simple biography. 
lt is the history of a new-born seience, which, 
under his auspices, and along the path which 
he traced for it, has since progressed with 
grand strides. Bopp's name is so familiar to us, 
that to many it seems difficult to believe that he 
died so long ago as the year 1822, at thé com- 
paratively early age of forty-one. All his best 
work was done in the last ten years of his life, 
during which there appeared from his hand 
several Sanskrit texts, his Glossary, his Sanskrit 
Grammar, which is still one of the best in 
existence, and finally his immortal Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-European Languages. Dr. 
Lefmann's biography is described as at once able 
and sympathetic. 


The most important article in the Rerue Cria 
tique, on Indian subjects, which has appeared in 
1892, is M. Barth's review of Sylvain Lévi's 
History of the Indian Theatre. This brilliant 
Sanskritist has worthily taken up the mantle 
dropped by Wilson more than sixty years pre- 
viously. It says much for the soundness of that 
great scholar’s work that it sufficed students for 
so long. His Hindú Theatre has ever since 
occupied a place of honour on the library shelves 
of every student of Indian literature. But even 
in this case knowledge has progressed, and the 
desire to know more has increased; so that Prof. 
Lévis work will be found most acceptable by 
every student. M. Barths thoughtful and 
learned review will command instant attention. 
It is more than a review, for it proposes explana- 
tions of doubtful points, as when, for instance. 
hesuggests that the meaning of the dificult term 
опата vritti is the style of the bharata, ov actor, 
when he acts and speaks under his own name, as 
in the prologue, and, now and then, elsewhere in 
the drama, when he recites the bkarata kdvyus. 
An idea of the comprehensive nature of M. 
Lévis work may be gathered from a very brief. 
statement of its contents. The first part deals 
with the theory ofthe drama according to the best 
Sanskrit historical writers, and the author does 
not fail to point out how their teaching hus been 


оош ы Зу Жо чта OARS DCN б, ын A Эрн рон IE un 
1 In Vol. ХХ. and in Vol. I. oí tho now series. 
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minutely followed in all the plays, which have come 
downtous. Thisisfollowed by a history of Indian 
dramatic literature, in which M. Lévi has analysed 
in detail the principal dramatic works, and 
given more or less complete descriptions of other 
less important ones. ‘The origins of the Hindû 
theatre are next discussed ab length. They are 
traced down from the Vedic hymns to the master- 
pieces of Kálidsa and Bhavabhati. The line of 
descent is admittedly incomplete, for there is a 
gap, regarding whieh we know nothing, between 
the rudimentary indications, which we observe in 
early Indian Literature, and the sudden appear- 
ance of a complete dramatic theory and of com- 
plete dramas of high literary merit. 


Tho history of Sanskrit drama, is, in fact, 
that of classical Sanskrit itself. It springs 
suddenly into existenco, like Minerva, armed 
at all points. Тһе influence of Greek art 
has been credited with its invention, but this 
proposition is strenuously denied by M. Lévi, 
while his reviewer gives а more cautious 
verdict of “ поё proven." Most probably M. Lévi 
is right when he maintains that the true rudi- 
mentury attempts of the Indian drama were 
couched in the vernacular of the time, and that 
it was not till the vernacular authors had 
acquired a certain skill, that the dramatic form 
was adopted by Sanskrit writers. I have more 
than once maintained myself, that Sanskyit, both 
as & language, and as a literature, owes more 
to the vernaculars of the centuries preceding 
ourera, than most Huropean scholars are at 
present willing to allow. It isthesame at the 
present day. Nothing good and originalis done in 
the vernacular, that is not taken up and imitated in 
Sanskrit by the pandits. Just as the Prikrit 
Saptasatikd of Hala may be claimed as the origin 
of erotic poetry in Sanskrit (compare, for 
iustance, the fafakas attributed to Bhartrihari?); 
so in modern times, the incomparable Sat'saí of 
Bihûrî Lil,— seven centuries of Hindi stanzas 
possessing a grace and a mastery of language 
which Kûlidûsa would have envied, — did not 
fulfil its fate, till it had been translated into or 
imitated in very neat Sanskrit verses, each with 
its appropriate commentary, by Paramánanda, in 
his Sriagára-saptaíatikd. So it has been with 
others. No great Hindi author has been let alone 
by the pandits of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Even Tul’si Dís, the apostle of teaching in a 
Janguage “ understanded of the people,” was not 
sacred to them, and I have heard (though I have 
— — — _ 

2 I may note in passing that Bhartrihari's šqtahas 
were the first Sanskrit book translated into a European 
anguage. They were translated into Dutch c. 1640, by 
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never seen it) of an elaborate Sanskrit commentary 
to Malik Muhammad’s vernacular Padwadrati. 
Na hi ра sydd gó-kshirai šea-dritaw dhritain, 
Sanskrit used to illustrate the writings of a 
Muhammadan saint! It is suficient to make the 
ashes of the old Sütraküras turn in their bed аё 
the bottom of the Ganges. 


M. Barth very properly draws attention to 
the improbability of the Sanskrit drema ever 
being a folk-drama, — a popular exposition of 
a well-known subject which was attended for 
the sake of its literary graces. І do not believe 
that there ever was even a pandit in India, who 
could have understood, say, the more difficult 
passages of Bhavabhüti at first hearing, with- 
out previous study. What then are we to say 
of the less lettered dilettanti Rijputs, and the 
herd of the common folk, who crowded 
these performances? Not one word could they 
have understood, any more than a fashionable 
audience at home now understands a West- 
minster play, or its “prologue. The pandils went 
to these representations because the language 
was chamathira, and the rest went there because 
the pandits said it was chamathira. Nowhere is 
custom а greater force than in India. The old 
lady at home who loved her Bible, but felt most 
comfort from that blessed word “ Mesopotamia,” 
is a type of the Indian masses. Custom made 
the literary class, who had tle ear of those who 
paid for the representation, write the dramas in 
Sanskrit and in Prákrit. Custom made the 
spectators accept this bar to all intelligent appre- 
ciation of the piece, and their acceptance was 
aided by the pleasure derived from the acting, 
from the musie, from the dresses, and so forth ; 
just as the British multitude flocks to an Italian 
opera, not one word of which ninety per cent. of 
the audience can understand. India is unchang- 
ing, like the rest of the East, and what occurs 
now is not very different from what occurred 
fifteen hundred years ago. In Mithili, the 
pandits still write prakaranas, which ате repre- 
sented on State occasion. ‘These are composed 
according to the strict rules of Sanskrit rhetoric- 
Ihave seen them in the actual process of forma- 
tion. A pandit first writes his play throughout 
in Sanskrit. "Then he rubs up his memory of 
of Prükrit Grammar, and transliterates such por- 
tions as are necessary into Prükrit. I have even 
had the honour to watch a well-known pundit 
performing this process. Mi. Cowell would be 
interested to know that his edition of Vararuchi 
== ا‎ A ae on 
2 Brihman named Padmanibha. See Constablo's Edition 
of Beruier'a Travels, p. 324, footnote. 
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was found very useful? Then a few Maithilt 
songs, in the vernacular of the present day, are 
added, and the whole is complete. I remember 
seeing one called somebody or other's karana. It 
was acted with delat, but I do not believe that 
(beyond a few who had studied the libretto 
beforehand) the audience understood one word 
of what was said or sung by the actors. I sat 
next the rdj, at whose expense the whole thing 
was done. In one of the more florid songs in the 
vernacular (his own mother-tongue) which I had 
vainly followed, I asked him if he could under- 
stand it. “ Of course, not a word,” said he. Yet 
he was himself a very fair Sanskrit scholar. If 
he could not understand what was being said, 
what could be expected of the crowd of musdhibs, 
who sat behind us, or of the peons and other 
hangers on, who crowded in in the rear? Yet all 
were pleased, and followed the lamdsha with 
interest. They knew the story, and would have 
followed it equally well, if it had been dumb show, 
L do not beleve that in Bhavabhüti's, or even 
Kilidisa’s, time things were much different. As 
studies for the closet, their works were admired 
as chamatlára, and hence had a reputation which 
ensured a large audience (which could not, or 
could only partly, understand them) ai their 
representations. 
III. 

In the Revue de VHistoire des Religions for 
May-June, 1892, M. Barth contributes another 
important review: — this time of the first volume 
of Prof. Мах Müller’s translation of the 
Hymns of the Rig Veda, published in the Series 
of the Sacred Books of the East. The book con- 
tains the hymns to the Maruts, Rudra, Váyu and 
Vata, and а great portion of it is a revised edition 
of his well-known translation of the Hymns to the 
Maruts, published in 1869. Most of the article is 
devoted to criticism of the translation of isolated 
passages, but M. Barth also, while paying a just 
tribute to the learning and brilliant style of the 
Oxford Professor, gives expression to the regret, 
which more than one of us have felt, that advan- 
tage was not taken, in republishing the Hymns 
to the Maruts, to omit much surplusage, and to 
bring the commentary up to date. 


The number of September-October, 1892, of the 
same Revue, contains the translation of a com- 
Se ee as у... 

3 Mr, Cowell's Vararuchi was the one book which.I 
could not keep during my service in Tirhüt. No 
pandit who saw it could resist the temptation of bor- 
rowing and forgetting to return it. I had to purchase 
copy after copy, till I resolved never to lend it to any 
one, Since thon it has been safe, but I earned the title 
of pustaka-pisicha ! 


mentary on the first two verses of the Dhamma. 
pada, containing the legends of Chakkhupála and 
of Maddhakundali, by MM. de la Vallée-Pous- 
sin and Godefroy de Blonay. The first legend 
teaches how misfortune follows an evil act, as the 
cart-wheel follows the yoked ox, and the second 
that faith* in the Buddha, without works, is 
sufficient for salvation. 

M. Darmesteter’s French translation of the 
Zend Avests, with notes, historical and philo- 
logical, has been frequently reviewed since its 
appearance. The erudition and competence of 
the translator were certain to make this an 
epoch-founding work ; butit has been more than 
this: for, as Prof. Max Müller observes. it has 
thrown a bomb-shell into the ranks of Zend 
scholars. Prof. Darmesteter advances a theory 
that the Gidthas, the oldest portion of the Zend 
scriptures, do not date further back than the first 
century after Christ. This is a bold statement 
to make regarding a book, which scholars had 
hitherto regarded as being more than two 
thousand years older than this; and the proposition 
has provoked, and will provoke, most lively dis- 
cussion. Prof. Darmesteter has spared no pains 
to ensure the utmost possible correctness in his 
translation. Instead of following the not always 
very trustworthy guide of doubtiul etymologies, 
he has visited India, and gone himself as 
near the fountain head as possible. With 
the assistance of learned Pársis, he has inti 
mately studied the ritual of the religion, and has 
obtained access to manuscripts hitherto unpub- 
lished, which have thrown much light on disputed 
passages. 

Another work which has been issued under the 
auspices of the Musée Guimet, but which can 
hardly be said to have excited much controversy ; 
for all the reviews, which I have seen, have been 
unanimous in differing from the author, has been 
the first volume of M. Paul Regnaud’s Le 
Rigvéda ct les Origines de la Mythologie Indo- 
Européenne. I confess that I am compelled te 
side with the majority. I willingly admit the 
labour which the author has expended and the 
zeal and industry which he exhibits. but he goes 
too far when he claims to be a legitimate follower 
of Bergaigne. Bergaigne was a reasonable man. 
He sometimes, like every one, made a slip, but 
AG не У ee Oa 

+ In the January 1892 number of the same Revie, 
M. Paul Regnand discusses the meaning of the Vedic 
word sraddht, and compares it with the later Sanskrit 
use of the word. Curiously enough he makes no 
allusion to the sharp distinction between блай aud 
sraddhá, which is insisted upon in the Sindilya Sdtras,— 
a modern work it is true, but undoubtedly containing 
much ancient tradition, 
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he never delivered himse] over body and soul to 
a theory, and then endeavoured to make faets 
suit it. This is what M. Regnaud, with all his 
_ Jearning and all his ingenuity, has done. He has 
discovered what he calls a “system” for the 
interpretation of the Vëdas. This system, brief y 
put, consists in this, that the hymns of Rig Védu 
everywhere, without exception, refer to only one 
thing — the pouring of an inflammable spirituous 
liquid, called sóma, on the fire. There is no 
question of a god Agni, or of any God. The 
hymns describe merely the literal union of the 
liquid and the fire. To prove this theory he has 
to distort the meaning of an inconceivable num- 
ber of perfectly simple hymns, and to invent new 
meanings for words, — meanings which were 
never imagined before.’ It is useless for me to 


give a detailed criticism of this work. I can. 


only express my regret that so well-known and 
estcemed an author should find himself in so 
false a position. 


M. L. de Milloué, the Conservator of the Musée 
Guimet, has reprinted from the Annales of that 
institution his study on the Myth of Vyishabha, 
the first Jain Tirthamküra. The pamphlet is 
accompanied by two good photo-lithographs of 
Vrishabha and (P?) Mahavira. The authors 
object is to shew the original identity of the 
Paurünik Vrishabha with the Jain saint, in 
which he clearly succeeds, and to trace the origin 
of the Myth to the Vedic legends about Agni, in 
which I doubt if he has been so successful. The 
essay shews a considerable range of reading, and 
much ingenuity ; but, judging from the misprints 
and the various different systems of translitera- 
tion employed, the book gives one the impression 
that the author has taken lis authorities entiroly 
from translations, without going to the original 
Sanskrit texts. He might, moreover, have been 
more careful in the authorities which he quotes. 
Some. of the theories referred to (e.g, that 
embodied in Mr. Thomas's article on the early 
faith of Asóka) have long been exploded. 


Iv. 


When, in 1885, M. Barth at once delighted 
and surprised the world of Oriental learning with 
the first instalment of his account of the Sanskrit 
Inscriptions of Cambodia, it became generaly 
known that the remainder of the Sanskrit 
inscriptions collected in that kingdom and in the 


* For instance (pp. 125 and ff), párvala 
“ mountain." 


‘ [A translation of this most important work will shortly 


neighbouring kingdom of Champ& by the inde. 
fatiguble zeal of M. Aymonier, had been entrusteq 
partly to M. A. Bergaigne, and partly to 
M. Senart for decipherment. The second volume, 


that by М. А. Bergzigne, has now appeared ` 


and arouses many melancholy associations. 
The preface was probably the last thing which 
the author wrote on the subject, before ho set 
out in 1888 on that trip to Switzerland, in the 
course of which he met his tragic fate. Oriental 
scholarship has not ceased to lament the sudden 
death of oné of her most gifted children, and this 
publication has bidden us ‘infandum renovare 
dolorem.’ Bergaigne left tho work incomplete 
and the painiul task of preparing it for the press 
devolved upon his intimate friend, M. Barth. 
This he has done with a reverent hand, and with 
rare selt-abnegation; but, while we can admire 
Bergaigne's learning and ingenuity, I may also 
be permitted to pay a tribute to the modesty of 
his editor, as regards the very important part, 
which he has taken in making these inscriptions 
ready for publication. One word must be said 
for the magnificent Atlas of photogravures which 
accompanies the volume. Nothing equal to it in 
the way of producing facsimiles of epigraphs has 
ever been attempted either in India or in Eng- 
land. The inscriptions themselves are of very 
great interest, epigraphically as well as histori- 
cally, as they furnish a long series of dates, 
from the beginning of the Gth century of the 
Saka Era. 
V.: 


, 


The result of M. Barth's labours in another 
field, must also be mentioned. One of his perio- 
dical notices of the Progress of Indian literature 
entitled “Bulletin des Religions de UInde" has 
lately appeared in the Revue de U'Histoire des 
Religions, a periodical which I have mentioned 
more than once in this paper, and which we also 
owe to the Musée Guimet. The Buletin, as 
heretofore, contains a complete and succinct 
review of everything important dealing or in any 
way connected with the Religions of India, which 
has been published during the past five years. 
It is written in the luminous style, for which its 
authoris well-known, and replete with the learn- 
ing and acuteness of deduction which distinguish 
hin. 


as G. A. GRIERSON- 


s adri and giri mean “the current of the libations,” and never méan 


appear in this Journal.—En.] 


—— —— M —. 
————— 
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ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS, 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C. I. E; GÖTTINGEN, 
HE number of dates of the Saka ora which I have collected from the texts of inscriptions 

or from accounts of inscriptions published by other scholars, especially by Dr. Fleet, 
amounts to about 370. Of these, about 100 dates contain no details for calculation or verifica. 
tion, and in rather more than thirty others the wording of some of the details is doubtful. Of the 
rast, the calculation of about 140 dates has yielded results which tbeoretically satisfy the require- 
ments of the cases, while that of about seventy has proved unsatisfactory ; and in the case 
of about twenty dates my examination has shewn, either, how a particular term of the original 
date ought to be understood, or in what manner the wording of the date should be amended. 
In the following I give a list of what may be called regular dates. These will be followed bv 
a list of irregular dates, and by such remarks as have suggested themselves to me regarding 
the practice of dating followed in connection with the ‘Saka era, For obvious reasons, I shall 
include in my lists the dates which have been already treated of by Dr. Fleet,? and feel sure 
that he will approve of my doing so. 


I. — REGULAR DATES. 
A. — DATES IN LUNAR MONTHS. 
` 1,— Dates in Expired Years. 
(а). — Dates in Bright Fortnights. 
1. — S. 654, — Ante, Vol. XXL p. 48. Date iu а stone inscription from Jaya :— 
(L, 1). — Sikéndré=tigaté Srat-indriya-rasair-aigikrité vatsaré 
^. vàr-6ndau dhavala-trayédagi-tithan Bhadréttaré Kárttiké. 
Б. 654 expired: Monday, 6th October, A. D. 732; the 13th éthi of the bright half ended 
18 h, 17 m., and the nukshatra was Uttara-bhadrapada up to 15 h. 6 m. after mean sunrise. 
9, — 5. 679. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XVI. p. 106; ante, Vol. XVIII. р. 55. Antróli- 
Chháróli copper-plate inscription of a Rüshtraküta king Kakka of Gujarat: — 
(L. 29). — vishuva-samkrantau >.. 


АЛА 


(L. 86). — ‘Sakanripa-kél-Atita-sathvatsara-gata-shatké ékünáSity-adhiké Asšvayuja-suddhi- 
(ddhé=i)katé(t6)=pi sam 600 70 9 tithi 7. 

In 8. 679 expired the Vishuva(Tulà)-samkr&ünti took place 18 h. 55 m. after mean 
sunrise of the 23rd September, A. D. 757, during the Gth tithi; and the 7th titii of the bright 
half of Á$vina ended 22 h. 1 m. after mean sunrise of the 24th September, A. D. 757. 


3. — S. 765. — Notulen Bataviaasch Genootschap, Vol XXVI. p. 21. Date in a stone 


inscription from Java :— E 
Svasti Sakavarsh-ütita 765 Cliaitra-mása tithi pañchadaši chandragrahana Sómavara . . 


S, 765 expired : A lunar eclipse, visible in Java, 18 h. 50 m, after 6 a, m. (local time) 
of Monday, 19th March, A. D. 848. 
4. — 8. 782. — Jour. Bo, As. Soc. Vol. IX. p. 219, and Vol, XII, p. 329; ante, Vol. III. 
p. 320, and Vol. XVIII. p. 94. Date of the Kalyün Ambarnith temple inscription of the 
Mahdmandalésvara Mümvánirájadéva, as read by Dr. Bháu Рај and Dr. Fleot:;— 
(L. 1). — Saka-saivat 782 Jy&shtha-Suddha 9 Su(su)kré. 
in whi ithi- is joi i дау on which it commenced I shall give, under a 
eh ME i ne ot eared ea a = E i do not wish to intimato that those dates are 
incorrect, ` Undor irregular dates will also be given several regular dates from (apparently) spurious documents © 
` 2 Tho regular dates which havo been already examined by Dr. Fleet are Nos. 2, 4, 6, 13, 25, 27, 28, 32, 35, бо, 
“59, 60, 62, 04, 65, 69, 74, 85,08, 102, 100, 108-112, — - 
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S. 782 оде Friday, 9rd Мау, A, D. 860; the 9th titht of the bright half ended 7 h, 
43 m, after mean sunrise, і 

5. — S. 782. — Ante, Vol. ХХІ. p. 48. Date in an inscription from Java :— 

Sakavarshatita 782, Kiarttikamisa, tithi trayédasi $ukla-paksha, x Vri-vara (i.e. 
Brihaspati-vara), . . . Abvini-nakshatra, . . . Vyatipata-yoga, . . . "TTaithila-karana. 

_ Б. 782 expired: Thursday, 31st October, A. D. 860; the 13th titÀi of the bright half and 
the karana Taitila ended 10 h, 99 m., and the nakshatra was ABvini up to 11h. 10 m., and 
the yéya Vyatipata up to 5 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise. 

6.—S. 836. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 194, and Vol. XVIII, p. 90. Haddálà copper-plate inserip- 
tion of the Chipa Mahdstmantddhipati Dharanivariha, the feudatory of a king Mahipáladéva :— 

(Plate ii. 1. 12). — prápt-ódagayana-maháparvvani ... 

(L. 21). — Saka-samvat 836 Pausha-sudi 4 uttarayané. 

In S. 888 expired the Uttarüyana-samkránti took place 4 h. 2 m. after mean sunrise of 
the 23rd December, А. D. 914, during the 4th ##hi of the bright half which ended 15 h. after 
mean sunrise of the same day. 

7. — 8. 851. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 211, No. 48. Kalas inscription of the Rashtrakita 
Govinda IV. :— { 

Saka-varsha 851neya Vikrita-samvatsarada Müghada pnnnamey-ÁAdityavüramzAslésha- 
(sh4)-nakshatrado(?)|(?) sómagrahanar samanise tuli-pn[rusham=i(?)]Idu tatsamayadol. 


5.851 expired: A lunar eclipse, visible in India, 12 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of 
Sunday, 17th January, A, D. 930, when the nakshaira was Aslésha up io 19 h, 42 m. after 
mean sunrise. Ву the moan-sign system the year Vikrita lasted from the 27th December, 
A.D, 928, to the 23rd December, A. D. 929, and was therefore current at the commencement of 
^S. 851 expired, but not on the day of the date. [By the southern luni-solar system Vikrita 
would be “S. 852 expired.] 


8. — В. 855, — Ante, Vol, XII. p. 251. бїйрї copper-plate inscription of the Rishtrakiita 
Govinda IV. :— 
Ç (L. 44). — Sakanripa-kil-Atita-sathvatsara-gatéshy=ashtasn pamchapaihchisad-adhikéshv= 
amkaté=pi somvatsarinim ‚855 pravarttamina-Vijaya-sarnvatsar-ithtarggata-Sra vana-paurnna- 
müsyám vàrë Gruróh Pirvva-Bhadrapada-nakshattré. 


In S. 855 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vijaya, Srávana was 
intercalary, and the full-moon tithi of tho second ‘Sriivana ended on Thursday, 8th August; 
A.D, 933, 8 h. 9 m. after mean sunrise. On the same day the moon entered Pürva-bhadrapada, 
by the Brahma-siddhinta, 9 h. 51 m. after mean sunrise, and later by other systems. [By the 


mean-sign system Vijaya had ended on ‘the 10th December, A. D. 932, before the commence- 
ment of 8. 855 expired.] 


9. — 8. 873, — Ante, 
Krishna III. :— 
I (p. 3). — Sa(6a) kanripa-kal-“ikviinta-sathvatsara-sa(6a)taihga[]*] 873 Viródhi?-samvaisarado 
Sum merda pulnameyum=A dityavaramum Rohini(ni)-nakshatramnm Bó(só)magra- 
anad-andu. Я 


Vol. XIL p. 257. Soratür stone inscription of the Ráshtraküta 


S, 873 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Viródhakrit: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 10 h. 22 m, after mean sunrise of Sunday, 16th November, A. D. 951, 
when the nakshatra was Rohini up to 12 h. 99 m. after mean sunrise, [By ds mean-sign 
system Virddhakrit had ended on the 26th. September, A. D. 950, before the commencement 
of 3. 878 expired.) : 


3 Clearly only an error of the writer or engraver for Virédhakrit, 
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: 10. — S. 894. — Ante, 
Kakkala (Karka II.) : — 


f (L. 40: — ‘Sakanripa-kil-Atita-sam(sarh)vatsara-éatéshv=ashtasu chaturnna(rnna)vaty-adhi- 
késhv-aikatah sam(sain)vat 894 Angir&(rah)-sam (sath) vatsar-Jntargeata(t-) A$vayuja-paurnna- 
misyiyith Vu(bu)dha-dinó sómagrahana-maháparvvani, 


Vol. XII. p.266. Karda copper-plate inscription of the Ráshtraküta 


S. 884 expired, which by. the southern luni-solar system was Ahgiras: A lunar eclipse, 
visible in India, on Wednesday, 25th September, A. D. 972, 16 h. 56 m. after mean sunrise. 
[By the mean-sign system Aügiras had ended on the29th J une, A. D. 971, before the com 
mencement of S. 894 expired.] ` : 


A 5 FE S. 939. — s. Res. Vol. I. р. 363. Thànà copper-plate inscription of the ‘Silihira 
rikésarin: — ` 2 

“Оп the fifteenth of the bright moon of Cértica, in the middle of the year Pihgala, when 
nine hundred and forty years, save one, are reckoned as past from the time of King Saca, or, in 
figures, the year 989, of the bright moon of Cártica 15 ..... the moon being then full 
and eclipsed’... 

S. 989 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Piügala: A lunar eclipse, 
visible in India, on the 6th November, A. D. 1017, 19 h. 23 m. after mean sunrise. 

12, — S. 946. — Ante, Vol. VIII, p. 18, Miraj copper-plate inscription of the Western 
Chálukya Jayasiinha III, :— 

Sakauripa-kál-átita-suifratsara-satéshn navasu shatchatvarimsad-adhikéshy=amkatah savat 
946 Raktakshi-sath vatsar-üintarggata- Vaisikha-paurnnamisyim=Adityavare. 

S. 946 expired, which by tho southern luni-solar system was Baktáksha: Sunday, 
26th April, A. D. 1024; the full-moon tihi ended 15 h. 31 m. after mean sunrise. 

13. — S. 850. — Ante, Vol. IV. p. 278, and Vol. XVIII. p.379. Tiilgund stone inscription 
of the Western Chálukya Jayasimha III.:— . i š 

(L. 8). — “aka-varsha 950neya Vibhava-samvatsarada Pushya-Suddha 5 Sómavarad= 
uttarayana-samkErantiy-andu. ; 

In 5. 950 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vibhava, the 
Uttarayana-samkranti took place 16 h. after mean sunrise of Monday, 23rd December, А. D. 
1028, during the 5th #hi of the bright half which commenced 0 h. 47 m. before mean sunrise 
of the same day and ended 1 h. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 24th December, A, D. 1028. 

14. — 8. 980. — Jour. Roy. As. Soc., O. S., Vol. IV. p. 281, and Cave-Temples of Western 
India, p. 104. - Copper-plate inscription of the Silûhûra Márasiiba: — 

(L. 44). — Sa(éa)kanripn-kál-àtita-samvatsara-áatéshu | asi Si)ty-adhika-nava-Satéshv= 
amk3shu| pravarttatayiti Vilathbi-sathvatsareé | Pansha-misasya éuddha-pakshé | saptamyam 
Brihaspativüró| udagayana-parvvani |. : : 

In 5. 980 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vilamba, the 
Uttarayana-samkrAnti took place 10 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 94th December, 
A. D. 1058, during the 7th ith of the bright half which ended 17 h. after mean sunrise of the 
same day. - 

15. — B. 996. — Ante, Vol. Ж. p. 127. Bijapur stone inscription of the Western Chilukya 
Sómé$vara IL. :— ` Я 

(L. 10). — Sa(éa)ka-yarshah 996neya Anarhda-sathvatsarada Pugya(shya)-su(su)dhdha- 
(ddha) 5 Sri(bri)haspativàrad-aidin-uttaràyana-samkr&nmti-parvva-nimitiam. ; 

In S. 996 expired, which by the southorn.luni-solar system was iud rs D 
yana-sumkránti took place 12 h. 3 m. after mean sunriso of tho 24th December, A. Û. : 
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before the commencement of the 5th tithi ; and the 5th £tAi of the bright half ended on Thurs- 


` day, 25th December, A. D. 1074, 15 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise. 


16. — S. 999. —. Ante, Vol. XII, p. 209, No. 17. Hulgür inscription of the Western 
Chálukya Vikramiditya VI. and Jayasimha IV.: — 


Sa(Sa)kanripa-kál-tita-samvatsara-sa($a)tamgalu 999neya Pirngala-samvatsarada Asháda. 
(dha)-su($u)ddha 2 Adityavara samkranti-pavitraróhanad-amdu. 


In S. 989 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Piñgala, the 


Dakshipáysna-samkraánti took place 15 h. 2 m., and the second tA of the bright half ended , 


3 h, 37 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 25th June, A. D. 1077. 


17. — В. 1037. — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 47, p. 26. Date of the death of Mégha- 
chandra-traividyadóva: — 


Sa(Sa)ka-varshai 1087neya Manmatha-sainvatsarada Márgga$ira-su($u)ddha 14 Briha.- 
varam ... 


B. 1037 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Manmatha: Thursday, 
2nd December, А. D. 1115; the l4th ¢ithi of the bright half ended 14 h. 53 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

18. — S. 1039. — Inscr. at Sravana Delgola, No. 59, p. 57. А grant by the Dandanáyaka 
Gaiga-Rája, confirmed by the Dandandyaka Tichi-Rája: — 

Sa(Sa)ka-varshath 1039neya, Hómanambi-samvatsarada Philguna-guddha 5 Sémavarad- 
andu, 


S. 1089 expired, which by the Southern luni-solar system was Hómalamba: Monday, 


28th January, A. D. 1118; tho 5th #4 of the bright half ended 20 h. 11 m. after mean 
sunrise. i 


19. — S. 1045. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 18. Dato in an Old-Kanarese inscription at Térdál:— ` 


(L. 49). — Sa($n)ka-va[r*]sha 1045neya ^ Subhakri(kri)ti-samvatsarada  Vaigikhada 
punnami Bra(bri)haspativaradalu, 


S. 1045 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sóbhakrit (Sóbhana) : 
Thursday, 12th April, A. D. 1123 ; the full- 


moon tithi eded 18 h. 23 m. after mean sunrise. 
20. — B. 1045. — Inscr. at Sravana Bzlgola, No. 48, p. 18. Date of the death of Subha- 
chandra :— 3 Ë 


Bár-àmbhódhi-nabhas-$atnka-tulitó jûtê Sak-ûbdê tatê 
varshé Sébhakrit(d)-fihvayé vyupanató mûsê puna$ Srávané 1 
pakshé krishna-vipaksha-varttini Sitê -viré dagamyim tithau. 
S. 1045 expired, which by 


Friday, 3rd August, A. D, 11 
mean sunrise. 


the southern luni-solar system was Sóbhakrit (Sübhana) : 
23; the 10th tithi of the bright half ended 17 h. 12 m. after 


- 


21. — S. 1076. — 4nte, Vol. XII. p.209, No. 18, Hulgür 


7 tora 
Chálukya Taila IIL: — Inscription of the Wester 


"Sakanritpa-kál-átita-$atam 


gal l076neya Dháva-samvatsarada Aéa(shi -su($u)ddlia. 
5 Brihaspativarad-amdu. ` f т vamarada Asi (sha)qa(qdha)-su(éu) 


| S. 1078 oxpired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bháva: Thursday, 
17th June, A, D. 1194; the 5th tihi of the bright half ended 23 h. after mean sunrise. 
22, — S. 1078, — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 2 


aie 4. Stone inscripti ‘Silahara 
Mallikárjuna, now in the Hall of the Bombay As. Soc. : me inscription of the ‘Si 


This is clearly an error for Sibhakyit. 
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. š : 
Bakanripa-kál-átita-samvatsara-šatëshu daga[su*] ashtasaptaty 
Dhata-samvatsaré Vaisikha-Suddha-aksha[ya*]-triti 
Mrigabira-nakshatré, 


-adhikéshu Saka-samvat 1078 
yayam yugadi-parvvani Bhauma-dinó 


S. 1078 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Dháfri: Tuesday, 
24th April, A. D. 1156; the third £ithi of the bright half ended 13 h. 58 m., and the nakshaira 
was MrigaBirsha up to 18 h. 47 m. after mean sunrise. 


28. — 8. 1081. — Inscr, at Sravana Belyola, No. 198, p. 108. A grant by the Hoysala 
Narasimha I. : — Е 

Ekâsity-uttara-sahasra-Saka-varshêshu gatéshu Pramádi(thi)-saivatsarasya Pushya-miisa- 
éuddha-Sukravaéra-chaturddasyim uttarayana-sankrantau. 

In S. 1081 expired, which by the southern luni-solar System was Pramáthin, the 
Uttarayana-samkranti took place 13 h. 31 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 25th December, 
А. D. 1159, during the 14th titht of the bright half which ended 16h. 48 m. after mean 
sunrise of the same day. . 

24, — S. 1085. — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 89, р. 8. Date of the death of Déyakirti:— 

Saka-varsha sásirada embhatt-aidaneya I1 
varshé khyiita-Subhanu-nimani sité pakshé tad-Ashidhakée 
misé tan-navami-tithaa Budha-yuté vûrê dinés-édayé |` 

S. 1085 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subhánu: Wednesday, 
12th June, A. D. 1163; the 9th tithe of the bright half ended 18 h. after mean sunrise. 

25. — 5.1098. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 127. Hulgûr stone inscription of the Kalachuri 
SdméSvara : — : 

(L. 35). — Saka-varshada l096neya Jaya-samnvatsorada Mirgasireda punnami Aditya- 
vara sómagrahanad-andu. i 

8. 1096 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya: A lunar eclipse 
visible in India, on Sunday, 10th November, A. D. 1174, 16 h. 14 m. after mean sunrise. 

26. — 8.1114, — Ante, Vol. IT. p. 301. бадар stone inscription of the Hoysala Viraballila :— 

(L. 43), — Sakanripa-kiil-Atita-sam vatsara-gatéshu chaturddas-idhikéshv=ckidasgasu amkatz- 
рі 1114 varttamina-Paridh4vi-sathvatsar-imtarggata-Marggasi(si)rsha-paurnnamisyim Sans- 
(nai)bcharavaré sómagrahanó. 

S. 1114 expired, which by tho southern luni-solar system was Peridhavin: A Tunar 
eclipse, visiblo in India, on Saturday, 21st November, A, D. 1192, 0 h. 56m.after mean sunrise. 

27. — S. 1121. — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 155. (байат stone inscription of the Hoysala 
Viraballàla : — : 

(Li. 81). — Sakanripa-ká]-tita-samvatsara-Satamgalu ll21neya Siddhartthi-samvatsarada 
pratham-Ashada(dha)-Sukla-poksh-áshtami-Brihaspativara-Bya(vya)tip&ta-punya-dinadül =à 
Bya(vya)tipAta-nimittam. | ` 

In S. 1121 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Siddharthin, Авһафћа 
was intercalary by the Arya-siddhinta; and the Sth tithi of the bright half of the first 

Ashádha ended 93 h. 32 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 3rd June, A. D. 1199, when the уду 
was Vyatipata for about 14 h. after mean sunrise. z 

28. — S. 1145. — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 157. Kélir stone inscription of the Dévagiri-Yüdava 
Singhana II. : — 

(L. 9). — 'Saka-varusada* 1145 de(da)noya Svabhanu-sauthvachchharada® dvitiya-Bhádra- 
pada-sudhdha? 5 Su(Bu)kravárad-omdu. 

5 Read varshada. 5 Road saiuatsarada, T Read,duddha. 
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‘In 5. 1145 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subhanu, Bhádra. 
pada was interealary ; and the 5th tithi of the bright half of the second Bhádrapada ended 
7 h. 14 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 1st September, A. D. 1223. 


99. — S. 1156. — Páli, Skr. and Old-Kam. Inscr. No. 87. Віјірог inscription of the 


Dévagiri-Yádava Siñghana II. :— 
‘Saka 1156 (in figures, 1. 5), the Jaya savatsara; Vaddavara, the day of the full-moon 
of the bright fortnight of Vaisükha." 


5. 1156 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya: Saturday, 15th 
April, A.D. 1984; the full-moon-4/4i ended 12 h. 24 m. after mean sunrise. 


30. — S. 1156. — Caze-Temples of West. India, p. 99. Image inscription at Blûrû : — 
(L. 1). — Svasti 611 Siké 1156 Jaya-savachharé (Philguna-sudha-tritii Budhé]. 
(L. 3). — Philguna tritiyàm Vu(bu)dhe. 


S. 1156 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya: Wednesday, 215 
February, A. D. 1235; the third Ши of the bright half ended 21 h. 36 m. after mean sunrise. 


81. — 8. 1158. — From Dr. Fleet's impression (Graham's Kolhapoor, p. 426, No. 13). 
Kôlbåpur stone inscription of the Déyagiri-Yádava Siighana II. : — 

(L.1). — Svasti $$ Saka 1158 varshó Durmmukha-samvatsaré Mágha-$uddha-pürnrs- 
miisyim tithau Sóma-dinó | 

(L. 14). — . . . sómé-pavi[ddhó?] . . , 


Б. 1158 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Durmukha: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 21 h. 14 m. after menn sunrise of Monday, 12th January, А, D. 1237. 


82. = 5. 1171. — Ante, Vol. VII. p. 304, and Vol. XIX. p. 441. Chikka-Bâgîwâdi copper- 
plate inscription of the Dëvagiri-Yádava Krishna : — 


| A. 19), — Ekasaptaty-nttova-sat-Adh@(dhi) ka-sahasra-sazhkhyéshu Sak-Avde(bdé)shv= 
atitéshu pravarttaminé Saurh(sau)mya-samvatsard tad-athta[z*]gat-Ashi dha-panrnnamisy im 
Sanaischaravaré Porvashadh[a*]-nakshatré Vaidhriti-ydgé itthambhüta-pui(pu)nyakálé. 


e: S. 1171 expired, which by the southern luni-soler system was Saumya: Saturday, 
26th June, A. D. 1249; the full-moon tithi ended 11 h. 33 m., and the nakshatra was Pürvà- 
sháqhá up to 6 h. 34 m., and the yoga Vaidhriti up to 18 h. 26 m. after mean m 

83. — S. 1171. — Ante, 


Yhdava Krishna; - Vol. XIV. p. 69. Bendigéri copper-plate inscription of tho Dévagiri- 


(L. 29). — Svasti éri-Saka-samvatsarasya даай; i 
à К ya satidhika-sahasr-aikidhika-saptatyié=ch=fnathtaré 
Saumyë=bdë Srivané mási sita-pakshé dvádašyàrn Guruvaré, тер mis 


annie AER a hich by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya: Thursday, 
ana ошу, A. D. 1239; the 12th t/A of the bright half ended 23 h. 5 m. aftér menn sunrise. 
34. — S. 1187. — From Dr. 
Dévagiri-Yàdava Mahádéva : — 
(L. 8). — ‘Saka-varshé 1187 йт | i 
А ë 1187 varttamina-Krédhana-sathvatsaré Migha-miisa-pirnnimiyam 
5. 1187 expired, which by the southern luni- 


22nd January, A. D. 1266; tho full СА E Kroatai иш 


2 y "moon bithi ended 14 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise. 
7). — 8. 1198. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 817, and V 
inseription of the Dévagiri-Yádava ШУО 2 Pareto 
(b. 62). — Saa)k@ cha êk 
Prajépati-sethyatsar-{untargata 


Paithan copper-plate 


k Adasasu trinavaty-adhikéshy=atittshu 1193 yarttamiina- 
-Mágha-$uddha-dváda&ytin Vu(bu)dhé. 
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S. 11938. expired, which by the southern luni-solar System was Pr 
18th January, A. D. 1272; fhe 12th 110 of the bright half ended 1 
sunrise. 


ajápati: Wednesday, 
4h. 48 m, after mean 


36. — 8. 1194. — From Dr. Fleet's impression (Graham's ` Kolhapoor, p. 487, No. 15) 
` Kôlhåpur stone inscription of the Dévagiri-Yádava Ramachandra: — | 

(L. 23). — Saka-yarshëshu 1194 vyêd-ûhka-Rudra-pramitêshu vyatitóéshu varttamán- 
Ámgirah-[sam]vatsara-Mágha-pürnnimáyám sómagrahana-parvayi. 

З. 1194 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Angiras: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 13 h. 27 m. after mean sunrise of the 3rd February, A. D. 1273, 

87. — S. 1200.—Inser. at Sravana Belgola, No. 137, p.105. Date of a private inscription :— 


Svasti $ri-vijayábhyndaya-Sàlivihana-Sakn-varsham 1200neya Bahudhanya-samvatsarada 
Chaitra-Suddha 1 Sukravára. 

S. 1200 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bahudhanya: Friday, 
25th March, A. D. 1978; the first Hii of the bright half ended 20 h. 24 m, after mean sunrise, 

° [This was the day of the Mésha-samkránti which took place, by the Sürya-siddhánta 16 h, 
44 m., and by the Árya-siddhánta 14 h. 45 m. after mean sunrise.] 

38. — 8. 1227. — From Dr. Fleet's impression. Vélipur stone inscription of the Dévagiri- 
Yaidava Ramachandra : — 

(L. 1). — Svasti éri Siku 1227 | Visvavasu-samvachchha(tsa)ré 1 Márga-su(Su)dha(ddha) 
5 Sómé. 

S. 1227 expired, which by the southorn luni-solar system was Visvávasu : Monday, 
22nd November, A. D. 1805; the 5th ##¿ of the bright half ended 3 h. 16 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

89. — S. 1301, — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 356. Dambal copper-plate inscription of 
Harihara П. of Vijayanagara :— š 

Sak-Abdé Sáliváhasya sahasrëna tribhih satail 1 
ék-fidhikaig-cha ganité Siddharthë=bdë $ubhé dinê t 
Jyé(jyai)shthyüm Bhaumó nis&n&th-Óparágé . . . 

S. 1301 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Siddharthin: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, on Tuesday, 31st May, A. D. 1879, 20 h. 52 m. after mean sunrise. 

40. — 5. 1301. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No, 126; ante, Vol. XII. p. 214, No. 37. 
Harihar stone inscription of Harihara IT. of Vijayanagara :— 

'Sa£i-kha-Sikhi-chamdra-samitó Sûkê Siahaha(ddha)rththi(rtthi)-samjñitë ch=ûbdê [1*] 

Karttika-misasya sita-dvádasyám Bháskeré vûrê [1%]. 

8. 1301 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Siddh&rthin: Sunday, 
28rd October, A. D. 1379 ; the 12th titii of the bright half ended 9 h. 23 m. after mcan sunrise. 


41.— 8. 1832. — Páli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 127 ; ante, Vol. XII. p. 214, No. 38. 
Harihar stone inscription of Dévariya I. of Vijayanagara :— 
giké nétc-dgni-vahn-irhdu-sarkhyó Vikru(kri)ti-nimake [1*] 
varushé Nabhasya-dvidasgyim šukláyám Sémavaraks [n] : 
5.1332 expired, which by the southern luni-solar systom was Vikrito : Monday, 
llth August, A. D. 1410; the 12th titht of the bright half ended 21 h. 36 m. after mean 
sunrise. | 
. . 49, — S. 1858, — Ante, Vol. II. p. 353, Date on ihe colossal Jain statue at Kárkala, in 
the South Kanara District :— 
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(L. 5). — Svasti &ri-Sakabhüpati-tri-Sara-vahr-Indau Viródhyàdikrid?-varshé Phalgnna- 
Saumyavara-dhavala-sri-dvadasi-tithan . . . 

(D. 14). — 'Saka-varsha 1858... | 

5. 1853 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Viródhakrit : Wednes. 
day, 13th February, A. D. 1482; the 12th tithi of the bright half ended 6 h. after mean 
sunrise. ) 

43. — 5, 1436. — As, Res. Vol. XX. pp. 22 and 37. Krishnipura stone inscription oi 
Krishnaráya of Vijayanagara : — f ; 

‘Sflivibana-Saka 1436 . . . Bh&va-samvatsara, Phálguna-Suddha 3, Sukravára. 

S. 1436 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bháva: Friday, 
16th February, X. D. 1515; the third tith of the bright half ended 22 h. after mean sunrise. 

44, — S. 1450. — Ep. Ind. Vol. I. p. 401, Krishnipura stone inscription of Krishnariya 
of Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 41). — 'Sàké sárdaihs$-chaturbhihr?-daéabhirzapi Sataih sammité Sarvadariny= 

abdhé!? Chaitr-ikhya-mis¢ sita-Madana-tithau Jivavaré=ryamarkshé | 

S. 1450 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sarvadhárin: 
Thursday, 2nd April, A. D. 1528; the 13th (Madana) #01 of the bright half ended 16 h. 13 m. 
and the nukshatra was Uttara-phalguni (the Aryamarksha) up to 12 h. 29 m. after mean 
sunrise, 

45. — S. 1451. — Ep. Ind. Vol. I. p. 399. Krishnüpura stone inscription of Krishnaráya of 
Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 1). — Svasti sri-jayibhyudaya-Silivahanasaka-varushaingalu 1451һеуа  Viródhi- 
samvatsarada Vaisükha-Suda(ddha) 15 Sudala (i. e. Sukraváradalli) ... 


" He 22), — Viródhi-samvatsarada Vaisikha én 15 Sudallü sómagrá(gra)hana-punya- 
Шадай... 


5. 1481 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Viródhin: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, on Friday, 23rd April, A. D. 1529, 14 h. 22 m. after mean sunrise. 


40. — S. 1480. — Ante, Vol. IV. р. 932, and Vol. XII, p. 214, No. 96. Harihar stone 
inscription of Achyutaráya of Vijayanagara : — 
(L. 15), — ‘Slivahana-nirnita-Saka-varusa(rsha)-kram-igaté 1 
vyóma-tarkka-chatné-charhdra-saikhyay cha samanyité t! 
Vilathbi-niimaké varshé mist Karttika-nimani | 
paurnamisyiith sité pakshé varë SaSisutasya cha |) 
Sómóparága-samayó ... . 
S. 1460 expired, which h 


eclipse, visible in India, 
sunrise. 


y the southern luni-solar system was Vilamba: A lunar 
on Wednesday, 6th November, A. D. 1538, 15 h. 19 m. after mean 


Ë 
' 


: 


47. — 8.1476. — Páli, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inscr, N. 8 p? 
47. — 8.18 i, Skr. “Kan. Inscr. No. 183; Mysore In&cr. No. 17, p. 25: 
Harihar inscription of Sadigivadéva of Vidyünagari (Vijayanagz FORE. - 2 
‘ Bülivihano-Saka 1476 | 


ara) :— { 
night of Vaiéîkha? 


Gn figures, 1, 4); Monday, the fourteenth day of the bright fort- 
S. 1476 expired, which by the southern luni-sol | 


16th April, A. D. 1554; the 1 NUR UN e a 


4th titi of the bright half ended 17 h. 36 m. after mean sunrise ; 


E ^ РҮ, 3 i 
Read Virédhakyid., ° Road sárdhaiischalurbhir. 10 Read dhGriny=abde, | 


| 
I 
! 
; 
1 
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48. = 8. 1506. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 28; ante, Vol. XII. p. 213, No. 74. 
Dévanhalli copper-plate inscription of Raügaráya of Vijayanagara : — 
(L. 114). — Khyát-árg-ürbara-bán-éndu-ganitó Saka-vatsaré | 
vatsaró Taran-ibhikhyé mûsi Kárttika-námani t 
Pakshé valakshé punyáyám paurnimáyüm mahátithau 1 
sémépariga-samayé ... 


S. 1506 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was 'Татапа: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, on the 7th November, A. D. 1581, 23 h. 2 m. after mean sunrise. 


49. — S. 1543. — Páli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 29; Mysore Inscr. No. 130, p. 248. 
Simoggi. copper-plate inscription of Ramadéva of Vijayanagara :— 

‘Saka 1543 ( in words ; 1. 18 of the first side ; téda, 3 ; ambudhi, 4; sara, 5 ; and Zshónt, 1), 
the Durmati saivatsara ; Saturday, the third day of the bright fortnight of Vaisikba? 

8. 1648 expired, which by tke southern luni-solar system was Durmati: Saturday, 
14th April, A. D. 1621; the third tithi of the bright half ended 19 h. 12 m, after mean sunrise. 

50. — 8. 1556. — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 84, p. 66 (and No. 140, р. 111). Stone 
inscription of Chima Rûja Vadeyar of Maisür : — i 

Sri-Salivihana-Saka-varusha 1556neya Bhàva-samvatsarada Ashada(dha)-$u 13 Sthiravara- 
Brahmayóga-dalu. 

S. 1556 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bhiva: Saturday, 
28th June, A. D. 1634; the 18th tithi of the bright half ended 22 h., and the yéga was Brahman 
from 1 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise. 

51. — 8. 1644. — Mysore Inscr. No. 168, p. 316. Tonnur copper-plate inscription o£ 
Krishnarija of Maisür :— | 

< The Silivihana ‘Saka year reckoned as véda, arnava, ritu, kshiti (1644) having passed, the 
year Subhakrit being current, in the month Mirgagira, full moon, Tuesday, Brahma 
yoga, Ardr& nakshatra, Bûlava karana, . . . . the moon being eclipsed in ihe constellation 
under which Rámánuja was born’... 

S. 1644 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subhakrit: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 16 h. 83 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, llth December, À. D. 
1722, when the nakshaira was Ardr& from 5 h. 55 m., the yoga Brahman from 10 h. 23 zm, 
and tho karana Balava from 16 h, 33 m. after mean sunrise. 

52, — 8. 1850. — Coorg Inscr. No. 13, p. 20. Abbimatha copper-plate inscription ; date 
of a grant of the Coorg Rûja Dodda Virappa Vadeyar : — 

‘Silivahana-Saka-varusha 1650ne Kilaka-samvatsarada Karttika-Snddha 2 Budhavara- 
dallu: 

S. 1650 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Kilaka : Wednesday, 
23rd October, A. D. 1728; tho second ¿hi of the bright half ended 17 h. 12 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

53. — 8. 1683. — Páli, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 37. Date in copper-plates from 
Maisür : — 

‘Sflivihana-Saka 1683 (in figures ; 1. 1 of the first side), tho Vishu sakvatsara ; Monday 
tho first day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.” i 


S. 1683 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vishu: Monter, 
6th April, N. S, A. D. 1761; tho first thi of the bright half ended 6 h, alter mean š a 


[Tho Mésha-sainkrünti took place on tho 9th April, А, D, 1761.] 
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54, — S. 1718. — Coorg Inscr. No. 18, p. 20 (and No. 14, p. 22). Abbimatha (and 
Mahidévapura) coppor-plate inscription of tho Coorg Rûja Vira Rájéndra Vadeyar : — 

Буаз! éri-vijayibhyudaya-Sillivibana-Saka-varusha 1718ne varitamünakó salluva ‘Nala. 
sathyatsarada Chaitra-$u 1 Bhaérgavara-dallu. 

S. 1718 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Nala : Friday, 8th April, 
N. S., A. D. 1796 ; the first titi of the bright half ended 21 h. 10 m. after mean sunrise. [The 
Mésha-samkrinti took place on the 9th April, A. D. 1796.] 


(b). — Dates in Dark Fortnights, 


[L] — Pürnim&nta Dates.! 


55.1— 8. 726. — Ante, Vol. XI. p. 126, and Vol. XVII, p.141. Kanarese country copper- 
plate inscription of the Rüshtraküta Góvinda III.:— 

(D. 1). — ‘Sakanripa-kil-Atita-somvatsaramgal=tInir=i(i)rpatt-iraneya Subhünu embhi- 
(mba) varshadá Vaisii(Si)kha-misa-krishna-paksha-paiichamé(mi)-Brihaspati(ti)varem. 

S. 726 expired: Thursday, 4th April, A. D. 804; the 5th tihi of the dark half of the 
pürnimánta Vaisikha ended 7 h. 48 m. after mean sunrise. By tho mean-sign system the 
4th April, A. D. 804, fell inthe year Subhánu which lasted from the 17th June, A. D. 803, to the 
12th June, A. D. 804. [The 5th #ithi of the dark half of the amdnta Vaisikha ended 20 h.41 m, 
after mean sunrise of Friday, 3rd May, A. D. 804; and by the southern luni-solar system S. 726 
expired would be Tárana.] 

50. — 8. 976. — Pali, Skr., and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 158. Balagürmvo stone inseription of 
the Western Chálukya Sómé$vara I.: — à 


‘Saka 976 (in figures, 1. 15), the Jaya sanmvatsara ; Sunday,the day of the new-moon of the 
dark fortnight of Vaisikha.’ š ; 


S. 976 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya: Sunday, 10th April, 
A. D. 1054; the 18th titi of the dark half of the párnimánta Vaigikha ended 19 h. 87 m. after 
mean sunrise. [The 15th titht of the dark half of the aménta Vaisükha ended 6 h. 12 m. after 
mean sunrise of Tuesday, 10th Мау, A. D. 1054. Compare below, No. 150.] 


57. — S. 1818. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. IV. p. 115. Copper-plate inscription of Harihara П. 
of Vijayanagara : — х 
д Bake trayddasidhika-trifatéttara-sahasré gaté vartamina-Prajapati-samvatsaré Vaisikhe 
хайё krishna-pakshé amávásyáüyám Saumya-dind süryóparága-punyakü1ë. 


| Б. 1818 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Prajapati: A. solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 5 h. 49 m, after mean sunriso of Wednesday, 5th April, A.D. 1991, 
which was the loth of the dark half of the párnimánta Vaigakha, 


[2.] — Amánta Dates, 


98. — S. 588. — Inscr. Sanserites du Cambod 74; 4 p, 4 tone 
inscription at Vat Prey Vier!?;— 4% р. 74; ante, Vol. XXI. p. s Ston 


уме kûlê Sakânårh nava-tanu-vishayair-Mmådhavê shôdaś-âhê 
Jivas=ehapë=ja-süryyó .,,,,,, maitram-indur , . . 


Б. 589 expired: The 16th day of the lunar Madhava (Vai£á ` 
TS i Sikha) was the 15th April 
A. D. 667, when the first tifAi of the dark half of the атпа Vaisikha a 4 a 98 m. d 


n Mee gren under this heading will bo specially considered below. 
12 For tho full wording of this date and an exact calculation of all i à 
; à 2 a of all its details M. A. Barth in Instr. 
Banscrites de Camp). et du Cambodge, p. 592. I give the date here, merely, becanse tb te the SEN AAT Sake 
date in a dark fortnight which shews the amánta scheme of the lunar month and admits of verificati For o5 
eyen earlier amanta date from Cambodia (of Saka, 548), gee ante, Vol, XXT De 47. dere ee 
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when thc moon was in Anur&dhà (the Maitra nakshatra) up to about 22 h, 20 m. after mean 
sunrise. On the same day the sun was in the sign Aja (Mésha), which it had entered on tke 


20th March, and Jupiter was in Chapa (Dhanuh), havi : 
, te : 
January, À. D. 667, ), ing entered that sign on the 20th 


59. — S. 788. — Ante, Vol. XII.-p. 219, and Vol. XVII. р. 142. ‘Si inscript 
ue: . <р. ё . ‚р. 142. rir st i 
_ of the Ráshtraküta AmOghavarsha (Sarva) : — d EX сеа 
(L. 18). — ‘Sakanripa-kil-iitita-somhvatsarabgal €l-nir=enbhatt-entaneya Vyayam emba 
sathvatsaraim pravarttise Srimad-Amüghavarsha-Nripatuiga-nám-áükitaná vijaya-rájya- 
pravardhamiina-samvatsarangal avyatt-eradum uttar-Óttaram rájy-àbhivriddhi salutt-ire . . 
Jyéshtha-misad=amiseyum Adityavaram âge süryyagrahanad-andu. : 

S. 788 expired: A solar eclipse, visible in India, 9 h. 4 m. after mean sunrise of 
Sunday, 16th June, A.D. 866. This day fell in the year Vyaya by both systems ; for by the 
mean-sign system Vyaya lasted from the 23rd September, A. D. 865, to the 19th September, 
A. D. 866; and by the southern luni-solar system Vyaya was S. 788 expired. i 


60. — S. 810. — Ante, Vol. XIII. p. 69, and Vol. XVIII. p. 90. Bagumrá copper-plate 
inscription of the Rüshtraküta AMahásámantádhipati Krishnarája II. of Gujarat: — 

(Plate ii. b, 1, 11). — Sakanripa-kál-ütita-samvatsara-Satéshv-ashtasu daé-Ottaróshu Chaitré- 
mávásyá[yám] süryagrahana-parvani 

. 5. 810 expired: A solar eclipse, visible in India, 2 h, 40 m. after mean sunrise of the 
` 15th April, A. D. 888. z š 

61. — 8. 867. — Ante, Vol. I, p. 209. 5410161 stone inscription of the reign of the 
Ráshtraküta Krishna III. : — 

(L. 3). — Saka-kilid=gat-Avdi(bdi)nim sasaptidhikashashtishu 

Satéshy=ashtasu távatsu saminim=aikaté=pi cha 
varttamáné Plavang-Avdé(bdé) . . . 

(L. 45). — Pûrvvôktê varttamin-fivdé(bdé) mûsê Bhádrapadé-mchité 

pitri-parvvani tasy=aiva Kujavaréna samyutó 
süryyagrahaga-kilé tu madhyagé cha divikaré. 

S. 867 expired: A solar eclipse, visible in India, 6 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise of 
Tuesday, 9th September, A. D. 945. The year Plavanga, by the mean-sign system, did not 
commence till the 17th October, A. D. 945, and it is therefore clear that the donation, to whick 
the date in line 45 refers, was made some time before the date, referred to in line 3, when the 
inscription was put up. [By the southern luni-solar system Playaiga would be S. 869 expired.] 

69. — 5. 867. — Ante, Vol. VII. p. 16, and Vol. XIX. p. 102. Date of the accession of 
the Eastern Chalukya Amma IL, from a copper-plate inscription of his: — 

(u. 31). — Giri-rasa-vasu-saiıkhy-ûbdê Saka-samayë Mürggasirsha-máseé-smin [19] 

krishna-trayédasa-diné Bhriguv&ré Maitra-nakshatré Il 

: Dhanushi ravau ghata-lagné dyiidaga-varshi(rsheé) tu janmanah Б» 

S. 867 expired : Friday, 5th December, A. D. 945; the 13th titi of the dark half ended 
10 h. 8 m. and the nakshatra was Anuradha (the Maitra nakshatra) up to 7 h. 98 m. after 
mean sunrise; and the sun was iu the sign Dhanuh which it had eutered on the 23rd 
November, A. D. 945. : к 

63. — 5. 893. — Ante, Vol. ХП. p. 256. Adaraguiichi stone inseription of the Rüshtra- 
kûta Kottiga (Khotika) : — - 

(L. 7). — Sa (sn) kanripa-lct]-fttta-sarvaehehha (ёза) ra-sa ($n) taigol-eniu nûra tombhatta- š 
müraueya Prajipati-sa[th*] vachehha(tsa)ram saluttam-ire tad(d-) va(-va)rsh-übhyá(bhya)- 
ntarad=Ashya(éva)yujad=amavise Adityavara siiryyagrahana, 
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S. 898-oxpired, which by Не southern luni-solar system was Prajapati: A Solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 2 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 22nd October, D. 971. 
[By the mean-sign system Prajipati had ended on the 8rd July, A. D. 970, before the com- 
mencement of S. 893 expired.] ў 

64. — S. 904, — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 57, р. 55; ante, Vol. XX. p. 35. Date 
of the death of the Rishtraktita Indrarâja :— 

Vanadhi-nabhé-nidhi-pramita-samkhyé(khya-)Sak-ivanipila-kilamanh 
meneyise Chitrabhanu parivarttise Chaitra-sitétar-ashtami- 1 
dina-yuta-Somaviradol .... 

5. 904 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Chitrabhinu: Monday, 
20th March, A. D. 982; tho 8th titlit of the dark half ended 22 h. 58 m. after mean sunrise, 
[By the mean-sign system Chitrabhinu had ended on the 18th May, А. D. 981, before the 
commencement of $. 904 expired.—Tho Mésha-samkránti took place on the 23rd March, 
A. D. 982.] 

65, — S. 972. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 202, and Vol. XVIII. p. 91. Surat copper-plate 
inscription of the Chanlukya Trilóchanapála of айа: — 

(Plate iii, 1. 8). — Sûkê nava-sa(Sa)tair=yukté dvisaptaty-adhiké tatha [1*] 

Vikrité vatsaré Paushé màsë pakshé cha támá(ma)sé I1 
Amávásyá-tithau sürya-parvvany-Angaravàrakó [i*] 

5. 972 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikrita : A solar oclipse, 

visible in India, 10 h. 11 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 15th January, A. D, 1051. 


66. — S. 991. — Ep. Ind. Vol. П. р. 927. Vûghlî stone inscription of the reign of the 
Yadava Séunachandra II, : — | 
(L. 9). — Rüpa-Namd-ámka-tulyë tu 991 Saka-kàlasya bhüpatau [121 
Saumya-sativatsar-Ashidha-ravigrahana-parvvani I : 
Б. 991 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya: A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 0 h, 91 m. after mean sunrise of the 21st July, A. D. 1069. 


67. — S. 1047. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 56. Narêndra inscription of the Western 
Chàlukya Vikramáditya VI.:— ` 


Saka-varsham l047neya Visvü(bvü)vasu-samvatsarada [Bhá]drapada-ba 18 Sukravara 
mahátithi-yugádiy-amdu. 
S. 1047 expired, which by the southern luni-Solar system was Visvavasu: Friday, 
28th August, A. D. 1125; the 13th tithé of the dark half ended 16 h. 9 m. after mean sunrise. 
68. — S. 1050. — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 54, p. 47. Date of the death of 
Mallishéna : — š 
Bûkê s(nya-Sar-fimbar-Avani-mité soÀvatsaró Kila kê 
måsê Phûlgunikê tritlya-divasó vûrê 'sitë Bhaskaré i 
Svitau....., madhyûhnê 


8. 1050 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Kilaka: Sunday, 
10th March, A. D. 1129; tho third étthi of the dark half ended 91 h. 16 m., and the nakshatra 
was Sváti up to 15 h, 46 m. after mean sunrise, 

69. — S. 1096. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. р. 127, Hulgûr stone inscription of the Kalachuri 


А А 


Somésvara : — 


(L. 40). — ‘Saka-varshada 1096neya Jaya-sathvatsarada Mirgaéira-bahulad=ama(mi)visy6 
Mangalavara süryagrahanad-andu, à 
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As S. 1096 expired, which by the southern luni-solar System was Jaya: A solar eclipse. 
visible in India, 6 h. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 26th November, A. D. 1174. І 
70. — 8. 1112. — Ante, 


M ME Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 25. А Külhüpur inscription of the ‘Silihara, 

(L. 2). — ‘Sakanripa-kilid=irabhya varshéshu dviidasééttara-Satidhika-sohasréshu nivrittê- 
shu varttamína-Sadh&rana-suivatsar4ntarggata-Pushya-bahula-dyádasyári Bhaumavaré 
bhánór-uttar&yana-samkramana-parvvani. ; 


In S. 1112 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sâdhâraņa, the 
Uttarayana-samkranti took place 14 h. 2 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 95th December, 
A. D. 1190, during the 12th ¢ithi of the dark half which ended 19 h. 7 m. after . mean sunrise 
of the same day. - [For another, irregular date in the same inscription see below, No. 191.] 


71. — S. 1113. — From Dr. Fleet’s impression, Gadag stone inscription of the Dévagiri- 
Yádava Bhillama: — 

(L. 13). — Sakanripa-kál-átita-saimvatsara-£atéshu trayódašidhikëshv=ëkádašasn varttamina- 
Viródhakrit-samvatsar-Antargata-J yéshth-ümávásyüyám-A dityavarà Süryagrahane. 

S. 1113 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Viródhakrit: A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 10 h. 29 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 28rd June, A. D. 1191. 

72. — S. 1113, — Páli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 109. Chaudadimpur inscription of 


the Great Chieftain Vira-Vikramiditya of the lineage of Chandragupta, and his Náyaka 
Khandéya-Kiara-Kaméyaniyaka :— 

‘Saka 1118 (in figures, І. 72), the Viródhikrit smivatsara; the day of the new-moon of 
Márga$irsha ; at the time of an eclipse of the sun.’ : 

S.1118 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virédhakrit: A solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 5 h. 59 m. after mean sunrise of the 18th December, A. D. 1191. 

73. — S. 1137. — Páli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 201. Balagithve stone inscription 
of the Dévagiri-Yiidava Siighana II.: — 

‘Saka 1137 (in figures, 1. 23), the Yuva sativaisara, Thursday, the day of the new-moon 
of Bhûdrapada,’ 


S. 1187 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Yuvan: Thursday, 
24th September, А. D. 1215; the 15th éithi of the dark half ended 21 h. 36 m. after mean 
sunrise. 


74. — S. 1189. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 128. Hulgür stone inscription of the Dévagiri- 
Yádava Mahidéva: — Я 
(L. 15). — 'Saka-varshada 1189neya Prabhava-samvaisarada Јуёз ага 90 Budhavara 
Süryagrahanad-andu. 
In S. 1189 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Prabhava, Jyaishtha 
Was intercalary ; and there was 8 solar eclipse, visible in India, 8 h. 35 m. after mean sunrisa 
of Wednesday, 25th May, А. D. 1267, which was the 15th of the dark half of the first 
Jyaishtha. A 
75. — S, 1235. — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 41, p. 11. Date of the death of Subha- 
chandra : — 
Pafichatrithéat-sarhyuta-Satadvay-Adhika-sahasra-nuta-varshéshu 1 
vrittéshu 'Saka-nripasya tu kûlê vistirnna-vilasad-arnnavanóman t 
Pramédi-vatsaré misé Srivané tanum atyajat 1 
Vakré krishna-chaturddasyam ‘Subhachandré mahiyatih Il 
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S. 1235 oxpired, which by the southern luni-solar systora was domes : Tuosday, 
21st August, A. D. 1313; thc 14th 107 of the dark half ended 15 h. 80 m. after mean 
LIE е 


sunrise. 
76. — В. 1285. — Ante, Vol. XXI. p. 48. Date in an inscription from Јата: — 

'"Sakavarshatita 1295, Asujimása, tithi trayddasi krishnapaksha .... Su-vara (i,e, 
Sukra-vára). 

5.1295 expired : Friday, 14th October, A. D. 1373; the 13th tihi of the dark half ended 
20 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise. А 

77. — 5.1307. — Hultzsch, South-Tad, Inscr. Vol. І. р. 157. Inscription on а lamp-pillar 
at Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 96). — ‘Saka-varshé 1307 pravarttaminé Krédhana-vatsaré Philguna-misé krishna- 
pakshé dvitiyáyám tithau Sukravüró. 

S.1307 expired, which by ihe southern luni-solar system was Kródhana: Friday, 
16th February, A. D. 1386; the second tirkt of ihe dark half commenced 0 h. 17 m. before 
mean sunrise of this Friday and ended 0 h, 43 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

78. — S. 1831. — Inscr. at Sravana Belgolu, No. 106, p. 80. Date of a private inscrip- 
tion : — u^ ' 

Saka-varusha 1331neya, Virédhi-samvatsarada Chaitra-ba 5 Gu (Z e. Guruvara), 

S. 1331 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Viródhin : Thursday, 
4th April, A, D. 1409 ; the dth П of the dark half ended 23 h, 22 m. after mean sunrise. 

79. — S. 1565. — Inscr. at Sravana Belyola, No. 142, p. 112. Date of tho death of 
Chárukirii : — : à 

"Sri-Sakavarusha 1505neya 
Srimach -Cháru-sukirti-pandita-yatih Sóbhanu-samvatsaré 
másé Pushya-chaturdda$i-tithi-varó krishné supakshé mahán 1 
madhyáhnó vara-Mala-bhé cha(?)karané Bhürggavyavüró Dhri(dhru)vó 
yogé svavgga-puram jagima matimán(márs-)traividya-chalaé$varal " 

8.1565 expired, which by the southern luni-solar systom was Subhinu: Friday, 
29th December (the day of the Uttoriyana-samkránti), А. D. 1643 ; the 14th tithi of ihe dark 
half and the karana Sakuni ended 19 h, 54 m, and the nakshatra was Mula up to 11 h, 10 m, 
and tho yójya Dhruva up to 5 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise. 


80. — 8. 1781. — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 72, p. 61. Date of tho death of Adita- 
kirtidéva : — M 


"Salivihana-Sakàbdáh 1781neya Sukla-nüma-sunvatsarada Bhádrapada-ba 4 Budhavüre- 
dalli. ў 


8.1731 oxpirod, w 
27th September, N. S., 


Sunrise, 


hieh by the southorn luni-solar system was Sukla: Wednesday, 
A. D. 1809; the 4th (illi of the dark half ended 19 h, 36 m. after mean 


81, — 8. 1739. — Coorg Taser. No. 17, p. 25, 


diego copper-plate inscription of the 
Coorg Raja Linga Rûjêndra Vadoyar : — Tum ; 


‘Silivahana-faka-varsha 1739noy 


iSvara-samvatsarada Jéshtha-bahul bidi u Bhanu- 
vArakkê Kali-dina 1796 392 ne. . . eae se 


8.1739 oxpired, which by the southorn luni- 
N, S., A. D. 1817, which was tho day of the K 


aliyuga 1790 392; the second tilki of the dark 
half ended 11 h, 12 m; atter mean sunrise, j š : 
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[The same inscription also has the date: Vikyama-samvyatsarada Chaitra-uddlia dvidastyu 
Bháünuvárada varige varusha 2 tingalu 9 dina 25 Kali-dina 1797 491ue, corresponding, for 
q 1745 ir — Vikr p > 5 ; F jr 
8. 1742 expired = Vikrama, to Sunday, 26th March, N. S., A. D. 1820, which was the day of 
ihe Kaliyuga 1797 421.] j yo 


82. — S. 1748. — Inscr. at Sravana Belyola, N i 
f ravan {gola, No. 98, p. 74. Date from tl £ 
Krishnarája Vadeyar of Maisür : — : s up or 
‘Silivahana-gake-varusha 1748neya 


sanda varttamánakke saluva Vya айа sum ts 
Phálguna-ba 5 phanuvaradalu. m res 


S. 1748 expired, which by the southern luni-solar System was V. L 
7 аз Vyaya: Sunday, 18:] 
March, N. S., A. D. 1827; the 5th tithi of the dark half ended 3 h, 12 7 


m. after mean sunrise, 


2. — Dates in Current Years, 


(a). — Dates in Bright Fortnights. 
83. — 8, 1032. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XIII. р. З. Tàlaleñ copper-plate inscription of 
the Siláhàra Gandarádityadéva : — 
Sakanripa-kál-&tita-dvátrimáad-nttara-sahasró Virédhi-sathvatsard MÀ gha-Suddha-dasamyái 
Mamgalavaré. 3 : 
S. 1032 current, which by the southern luni-solar systom was Viródhin : Tuesday, 


Ist February, A. D. 1110; the 10th #h¿ of tho bright half ended 11h. 58 m. after mean 
sunrise. 


[The same inscription contains the date: tat-sathvatsar-bparitana-Vikrita-samvatsara- 
Vaisikha-paurnamisyim sémagrahana-parvani, corresponding, for S. 1033 current, which by 
the southern luni-solar system was Vikrita, to the 5th May, A. D. 1110, when there was 
a lunar eclipse, visible in India, 21 h. 57 m. after mean sunrise.] 

84, — S. 1051. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 57. An Iùglêśvar inscription of the Western 
Chilukya Sómëšvara III.: — ` 

‘Sakha(ka)-varusha 1051neya Kilaka-samyatsarada Kårttika-paurnnamåseyo] sémagra- 
hana-nimittam. 

S. 1051 current, which by the southern Juni-solar system was Kilaka: A lunar eclipse, 
visible in India, 20 h. after mean sunriso of the 8th November, A. D. 1128. 

85. — 5. 1065. — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 317. Miraj stone inscription of the Silihira _ 
Vijayádityadéva : — 

(L. 19). — ['Saka]-varsha 1065neya Dumdubhi-samvatsarada Bhidrapada-su(su)dhdha- 
(adha) 2(altered to 6) Sukravarad-andu. 

S. 1085 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Dundubhi: Friday, 
98th August, А. D. 1142; the Gth sith? of the bright half ended 12 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise. 

86. — 8, 1065. — From Dr. Fleot's impression. Kélhipur stone inseription of the 
Silàhára Vijayádityadéva : — 

(L. 16). — 'Saka-varshéshu porüchashashty-uttara-sahasra-pramitéshy-atitóshu pravartta- 
mina-Dumdubhi-samvatsara-Mágha-müsa.paurnnamüsyün Sómavàró sómagrahana-parvya- 
nimittam, Я ; 

S. 1065 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Dundubhi: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 17 h. 23 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, Ist February; A. D. 1143. 

87. — 8. 1068. — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 50, p. 33. Date of the death o£ Prabhi- 
chandra-siddhintadéva : — ` > S E 

Sa(ga)ka-varsham — 1068noya Kródhan-sunvatsarada Asvija-sa(su)ddha-dasami 
Brihavarad-andu Dhanur-llagnada pürvváhnad.| [a]. 
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S. 1068 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Kródhana : Thursday, 
97th September, A. D. 1145; the 10th titî of the bright half ended 16 h. 26 m. after mean 
sunrise. 7219. ROMS „298 
88. — Б. 1073. — From Dr. Fleet's impression, Bûmanî stone inscription of the Silihim 


Vijayádityadéva : — E s. — _ 
(L. 19). — 'Saka-varshéshu trisaptaty-uttara-sahasra-pramitéshy=atitéshu amkató-pi 1073 
pravarttamána-Pramóda-saivatsara-Bhádrapada-paurnnamási-Sukrayüré sémagrahana- 


paryya-nimittam. 
В. 1073 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Praméda: A lunar 
eclipse, visible in India, 20 h. 6 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 6th September, A. D. 1150, 


89. — S. 1099. — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 42, p. 14. Date of the death of Naya- 
kirtidéva: — ` 
Sûkê randhra:nava-dyu-chandramasi Durmmukhy-ákhya-samvatsaré 
Vaisikhé dhavalé chaturddaśa-dinê viré cha Sûryûtmıajê | 
pürvvühné praharé gatê *rddha-sahité... 


S. 1099 current, which by the southern'luni-solar system was Durmukha: Saturday, 
24th April, A. D. 1176; the 14th żithi of the bright half ended 15 h; after mean sunrise. 


90. — S. 1127. — Jour. Bo: As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 236. Kalholi Jain temple inscription of 
the Ratta chiefs Kartayirya IV. and Mallikarjuna :— 
‘In the Saka year 1127, tho Raktakshi sumvatsara, on Saturday, the second lunar day of 


the bright fortnight of the month Paushya, at the time of the sun’s commencement of 
his progress to the north,’ 


In 5.1127 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Raktáksha, the 
second éithi of the bright half of Pausha ended 4 h. 32 m., and the Uttar&yana-samkránti 
took place 4 h, 59 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 25th December, A. D. 1904, 


91. — S. 1131. — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 247. Bhój copper-plate inscription of the Raita 
chief Kirtavirya IV.: — 

(1. 97). — akanripa-külasy-aikatri(tri)iéad-uttara-fat-Adhika-sahasratamasya Vibha- 
va-samvatsarasya Kárttika-másasya Sukla-dvàdašyám Budhavara-samanyitiy fm. 

S, 1131 current, which b 
22nd October, A. D. 1208; th 
sunrise. 


y the southern luni-solar system was Vibhava: Wednesday; 
е 12th tihi of the bright half ended 12 h, 45 m, after mean 


92, — 8. 1197. — Pali, Slr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 936; Mysore Inscr. No. 120, p. 219. 
Halébid memorial tablet: — 

‘Saka 1197 (in figures, 1. 8), 
bright fortnight of Bhádrapada.' 


S. 1197 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bháva: Wednesday, 


15th August, A. D. 1274; the 12th НП of the bright half ended 20 h, 11 m. after mean 
sunrise. 


93. — 5. 1199. — From Dr. Fleet’ 
Yádaya Rámachandra :— | 

(L. 18). — Saka-varshóshu 1199 ramdhr-Amka 
Dhatri-samvotsar-ith(4)ntnrgata-Brüvana-pürnnimáya 


the Bhava, sarialsara ; Wednesday, the twelfth day of the 


8 impression. Sidnürle inscription of the Dévagiri- 


-Rudra-pramitéshu gatéshu varttamina- 
m Sóma-dinó yajiépavita-parvani. 
S. 1199 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Dhatri: Monday, 27th 
July, A. D. 1276 ; the full-moon tithi ended 4 h, 58 m. after mean sunrise, - 

94, — 8, 1205. — Inscr. ai Sravana Belgola, No. 129, p. 


З 97. Date of a private inscription : — 
Sa(Sa)ka-varsham 1205neya, Chitrabhanu 


-samyatsara Srivana-su 10 Bridandu, 
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S. 1205 current, which hy the southern luni-solar system was.Chitrabhanu: Thurs- 
day, 16th July, A. D. 1282; the 10th tithi of the bright half ended 20h. 16 m. after mean san- 
rise. 2 : Š 


95. —8. 1295. — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 111 


. 86. Date of a private inscription :— 
‘Saka-varsha 1295 Paridhavi a Е X d 


-samvatsara-Vaisiikha-Suddha 3 Budhavara, 


Ars uris 1295 current, which/by the southern Iuni-solar system was Paridhavin : Wednesday, 
7th April, A. D. 1872; the third tithi of the bright half ended 11 h. 3 m. after mean sunrise. 


96. — S. 1855. — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 108, p. 85. The tomb of the Jaina 
‘Srutamuni was set. up: — Ç Yes иок: : 


Ishu-sara-éikhi-vidlu-mita-Saka-Paridh&vi-&arad-dvitiyag-Ashadhó I 
sita-navami-Vidhudin-édayajushi sa-VisAkhà pratishthit=¢yam=iha | 


In S. 1855 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Paridhavin, Ashidha 
was intercalary ;19 and thio 9th (iti of the bright half of the second Áshádha ended + h. 


11 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 7th July, A. D. 1432, when the nakshatra was Vis&khá 
up to 17 h. 4 m. after mean sunrise. 


97. — S. 1455. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 19. Bûdûmî inscription of the time of Achyntariya о? 
Vijayanagara :— 


(L. 4). — Svasti $ri-jayábhyudaya-Sáliváhana-$aka-varsha 145éneya  Nardana-samvas 
sarada Jé(jyé)shtha-gu 5 Guruváradalu. | 
Б. 1455 current, which by the soüthern luni-solar system was Nandana: Thursday, 
9th May, A. D. 1532; the 5th tithi of the bright half ended 20 h. 24 m. after mean sunrise. 
(b). — Dates in Dark Fortnights. 
iL] — Pornimanta Dates: None. 
[2.] — Amánta Dates. 


98. — S. 948.—Ante, Vol. XVII. p. 120 (and Vol. XVI, p. 43). Kalas-Budrükh copper- 
plate inscription of the Yádava Bhillama III.: — - z : 
(L. 14). — Sakanripa-kál-&tita-samvatsara-Satéshu navasy=ashtàchatvåri[m*]šad-adhikTè*]- 
` shv-auinkató-pi 1| 948 ||. Kródhana-samvatsara-Kürttika-samjat-Adityagrahanó, 
5. 948 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Kródhana: A solar 
eolipse, visiblo in India, 2 h. 36 m. after mean sunrise of the 98rd November, A. D. 1025. 
99, — S. 1042, — Ire. at Sravana Delgola, No. 49, p. 28. Date of the death o£ 
Démiyyaka: — 
Sa(a)ka-varusha 1042neya Vikari-samvatsarada Philguna-bahula 11 Brihavarad-andu. 
S. 1042 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vikárin: Thursday, 
26th February, A. D. 1120; the 11th tithi of the dark half ended 91 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise. 
100. — 8. 1104. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 19.. Date in an Old-Kanarese stone inscription at 
Térdál: — ME ERE ў et ws 
(L. 59). — Sa(Sa)ka-varsham 1104neya Plava-samvatsarads Afvaynja-balula 3 Adiva- 
radalu. afi š j : 
S. 1104 current, which by the southern luni-solar systom was Plava: Sunday, 
27th Soptember, A. D. 1181; the third tihi of the dark half ended 16 h, 5 m. after mean 
sunrise. : 


12 Sco ante, Vol. XIX. p. 358, No, 157. 
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(L. 33). — Sa(éa)ka-varshah 1110neya Plavamga-samvatsarada Posya(shya)-bahu]a 10 
Vaddavirav-utiardyana-samkramana-vyatipitadalw. : 

In 5. 1110 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Plavat ga, ihe 
Uttarayana-samkrAnti took place 19 h. 25 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 25th December, 
A. D. 1187, during the 10th # of the dark half, which ended 15 h. 5 m. after mean sunrise of 
Saturday, 2¢ih December, A. D. 1187. 

102. — 5. 1138. — Jour. Do. 4s. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 7; ante, Vol. XIX. p. 440, Khédrápur 
stone inscription of the Dévagiri-Yádava Singhana IL. :— 

(L. 8) — Sri-Saka-varshé 1136 Srimukha-sathvatsaré Chaitré sürya-parba(rva)pi 
Sóma-diné. : . 

5.21186 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Srimukha: А solar 
eclipse, visible in India, 10 h. 52 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 22nd April, A. D. 1213, 
[The same date in а Halébid inscription of the Hoysala Viraballila, Pali, Slr. and Oll-Kam. 
Taser. No. 284.] 

103. — 8. 1151. — Arch. Survey of West. India, Vol. ПІ. p. 113; Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol 
X. p. 282. Date in an Old-Kanarese stone inscription of the Ratta chief Lakshmidéva at 
Saundatti : — 


(L. 64). — Saka-varshui 115lneya Sarvvadhari-samvatsarada Áshüdhad-ama (má) váse 
Somavarad=aindina sarvvagrási-süryyagrahanad-uttama-tithiyol. 


S. 1151 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sarvadhárin: A total ' 


solar eclipse, visible in India, 6 h. 3 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 8rd July, A. D. 1228. 


104. — S. 1172. — Ante, Vol. XXI. p. 201. Káichipura Ékámranátha stone inscription of ` 


Ganapati :— 
(L. 18). — Sikibdé tu dvisaptaty-adhika-Siva-Sata-khyáta-sumkhyána-mánó 
Saumy-iibdé Sréshtha-misé bahula-Hari-diné Bhaumavaré samé=hni | 
8, 1172 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya: Tuesday, Sth 
June, A. D. 1249; the 11th (Hari) tithi of the dark half ended 13 h. 23 m. after mean sunrise. 


105. — S. 1175. — Mysore Inser. No. 171, p. 322, Bangalore Museum copper-plate 
inscription of the Hoysala Sómósvara :— 


‘The Saka year 1175, the 
an eclipse of the sun,’ 


- S. 1175 Current, which by 
eclipse, visible in Tndia, 


year Paridhavin, the month Philguna, new-moon day, during 


the southern luni-solar system was Paridhivin: A solar 
10 h. 50 m, after mean sunrise of the Ist March, A. D. 1258. 


3. — Dates in Expired or Current Yoars,lt 
{LJ — А Pürnimánta Date. 


a 106, — 8, 504, — nis, Vol. VI. p. 78; Vol. XVI. p. 109; Vol. XVII. p. 141; and 
"01. XX, p. 9.  Haidarübád copper-plate inscription of tho Western Chalukya Pulikégin II. : =, 
(L. 11). — fitmanah pravarddhamina-riiyAbhishéka-cor i : 1 

Ee 1 : ana-rájyübhishéka-samvatsaré britîyê Sakanripati-samvat- 
ваг E PS chatustrithg-Adhikéshu pañchasv=atitêshu Bhádrapad-ámáyisyáytnn soryyegrahont 
rimittam, i 


М Tho question as to which of the Possible equivalents of tho original d 


equivalent will 10 considered balov. ato should be regarded to be its true 
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ti : Parl . - 

s 534 current: A par ial solar eclipse not Visible n India 91 h 17 m after mean 
sunrise of the 13 th Aug usb, A. D. 611, which was the 15th of the dark half of the Purhimania 
Bhidrapada. 


S. 534 expired: A total solar eclipse, not visiblo i i 5 
ABS) Я in India, 14 h. 15 m. aft - 
rise of tho 9nd August, A. D. 612, which also was tho 15th of the dark half cnr 
Bhadrapada. 


fof the pirnimants 
[2.] — Amanta Dates. 
107. — S. 716. — From Dr. Flect’s im 


pression. Paithan copper-plate inscripti E the 
Råshtrakûta Govinda III. : — uw pur 


š (L. 60). — Sakanripa-kil-dttia-saravatsara-sa(éa) téshu saptamu(su) jé¢(shd)das-dtiarésha 
ү aigikha-va(ba)hul-iméavisyim=Odityagrahana-parvvani: 3 


S. 718 eurrent: A circular solar eclipse, not visiblo in India, 17 h. 


16 m. after me: 
sunrise of ihe 14th May, A. D. 798, w E ca iw 


hich was the 15th of the dark half of the amánta Vaisikha. 
S. 716 expired : A total solar eclipse, visible in India, 3 h. 48 m. after mean sunrise of 
the 4th May, A. D. 794, which also was the 15th of the dark half of the amanta Vaisákha. 


108. — S. 730. — Ante, Vol. VI. p. 68, and Vol. XVI, p. 74. Ridhanpur copper-plate 
inscription of tho Rûshtrakûta Góvinda III: — 

(L. 53). — Sakanripa-kal-itita-samvatsara-gatéshu saptasu triméad-uttaréshu Sarvajin- 
nimni samvatsaré Srivana-bahula-a(1-a)mivisyam süryagrahana-parvani. 

S. 780 current: A total solar eclipse, not visiblo in India, 10h. 35 ш. after mean sunrise 
of the 7th August, A. D. 807, which was the 15th of the dark half of the amánta Srávana. 

S. 730 expired: A total solar eclipse, visible in India, 1 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise of 
the 27ih July, A. D. 808, which also was the 15th of the dark half of the amánta Srávana. - 


By the southern luni-solar system Sarvajit was Š. 730 current; and by the mean-sign 
system Sarvajit lasted from the 315 May, A. D. 807, to the 26th May, A. D. 803, and 
accordingly was current on the 7th August, A. D. 807, and at the commencement of S. 73? 
expired, bué not on the 27th July, A. D. 808. 


109. — S. 789. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 185, and Vol. XVIII. p. 56. Bagamr’ copper-plate 
inscription of tho Rüshtraküta Mehkdsdmantédhipati Dhirayarsha Dhruvarája IIT, of Gujarat : — 

(L. 64). — Sakanripa-kil-ftite-sathvatsara-Satéshn saptasy=tku(k6)nanavaty-adhikeshy- 
ahkatah sarvat 789 Jy6shth-àmávásyüyám adityagrahana-parvvani. 

S. 789 current: A total solar eclipse, visible in India, 9 h. 5 m. after mean snnrise of 
the 16th June, A. D. 866, which was the 15th of the dark half of the amanta Jyaishtha. 


8. 789 expired: A total solar eclipse, visible in India, 1 h. 56 m. after mean sunrise 
of the 6th June, A. D. 867, which also was the 15th of tho dark half of the amduta Jyaishtha. 


B. — DATES IN SOLAR MONTHS. 
All in Expirod Yoars. 
110. — 8. 944. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 53, and Vol. XIX. p. 129. Korumelli copper-plate 
inscription of tho Eastorn Chalukya Ràjarája IL.; date of his accession : — 
(L. 65)..— Yó rakshitum vasumatim Saka-vatsaréshn 
véd-dthburagi-nidhi-varttishu Sitnhagd=rkkd [1 #] 
krishna-dvittya-divayas'§-Ottarabhadrikiyam 
varê Gurór-vvaniji lagna-varesbhishiktah " 


ا 
Road -diets-.‏ 13 
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In S. 944 expired the Siha-samkrünti took place (and the solar Bhádrapada 
commenced) -20 h. 46 m. after mean sunrise of the 26th July, A. D. 1022; and the day of the 
date is Thursday, 16th August, A. D. 1022, when the second titihi of the dark half (of the 
amata Bhádrapada) ended 10 h, 55 m., and tho nakshatra was Uttara-bhadrapada up to 
16 h. 25 m. after mean sunrise. 

111. — 5. 999. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 163. Vizagapatam copper-plate inscription. of 
Anantavarman Chódagaügadéva ; date of his accession : — 

(L. 30). — Sik-fivdé(bdé) N: anda-randhra-grahagana-ganité Kumbha-samsthé dinésé 

guklé pakshé tri(tri)tiyé-ynji Ravija-diné Révati-bhó nriyngmé 
lagmê(gnê) . . . 

In S. 999 expired the Kumbha-samkranti took place (and the solar Phûlguna 
commenced) 19 h. 12 m. after mean sunriso of the 22nd January, A. D. 1078; and the day of 
the date is Saturday, 17th February, A. D. 1078, when the third ТЇ} of the bright half (of the 
lunar Phálguna) ended 21 h, 23 m., and tho nakshatra was Révati up to 19 h. 8 m. after mean 
suprise. 

112. — S. 1008, — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 164, Vizagapatam copper-plate inscription of 
Anantavarman Ohódagaügadéva : — . 

(L. 40). — Haranayana-viyad-gagana-chandra-ganitó Sik-Avdé(bdé) MéshamAsa-krishn- 
ishtamyim=Adityavaré. 

In S. 1008 expired the Mósha-samkránti took place (and the solar Vaigikha commenced) 
17 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise of the 23rd March, A. D. 1081; and the day of ihe date is 


Sunday, 4th April, A. D. 1081, when the 8th tithi of the dark half (of the атна Chaitra) . 


ended 12 h, 87 m. after mean sunrise. х 


118. — 8. 1347. — Hultzsch, South-Ind. Inscr. Vol. I. р. 84. Inscription inside the front 
Gópura of the Virinchipuram temple : — ° 

*On the day of (the nakshatra) Anusham (i. e. Anuradha), which corresponds to Wednes- 
day, the sixth lunar day, the 3rd (solar day) of tho month of Panguni (i. c. Phalguni) of the 
Visvavasu year, which was current aftor the Saka year 1847 (had passed). Я 


` In S. 1347 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Visvávasu, the month 
Pahguni (i. е. the solar Chaitra) commenced 15h. 49 m. after mean sunrise of ihe 24th 
February, A. D. 1426; and the day of the date is Wednesday, 27th February, A. D. 1426, when 
the 6th “thi of the dark half (of the aménta Philguna) ended 20 Н. 30 m., and the nakshatra 
was Anuradha for about 23 h. after mean sunriso, 


-114, — S. 1371. — Hultzsch, South-Ind. Inscr. Vol, I. 


л р. 111. Inscription on the east wall 
of the Sémanithégvara temple at Padavédu :— 2 


Н ‘On Be day of (the makshatra) Uttirddam (i. e. Uttarashûqh4), which corresponds to 
le we Сана and to Saturday, tho thirtee nth lunar day of the former half of the 
month of Sinha of the Sukla year, which was current after tho Saka year 1871 (had passed), 


In S. 1871 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sukla, the Simha- 


samkránti took place (and the solar Bhidrapada commenced) 8 h. 80 m. after mean sunrise of 


Oe um J pr А.р. 1449; and the day of Ње date is Saturday, ?nd August, A. D. 1449, when 
e a 1 Л of the bright half (of the lunar Srüvana) ended 8 h, 43.m., and when the nakshatra 
was Uttarashidha for 10 h, 30 m., and tho Yôga Ayushmat for 4 h, 54 m, after mean sunrise 
; 115. — 8. 1471, — Hultzsch, South-Ind. Inscr. Vol. I. p. 85. 
into the floor of the court-yard of the Viriüichipuram temple : — 
‘On Thursday, the day of (the nakshatra) Pu 
narvas ic у 
lunar day of the former half of the month of Mésh Sr 
after the Sálivüha-Saka year 1471 (had passed): 


Inscription on a stone, built, 


responds to the seventh 
a of the Saumya year, which was current 
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` Punarvasu up to 17 h. 44 m. after mean sunrise. 
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In S. 1471 expired, which by the southern Iuni-solar system was Saumya, the Mèsha. 


samkrânti took place (and the solar Vaišàkha commenced) 19 h. 41 m. after mean sunrise of 
the 27th March, À. D. 1549; and tho day of the date is Thursday, 4th April, A. D. 1549 hes 
the 7th Lithz of the bright half (of the lunar Vaisikha) ended 14h, 44 m., and the пашага was 


116. — S. 1488. — Hultzsch, South-Ind. Inscr.-Vol. 


I. p. 70. Inscripti lone at 
Arappakkam : — P -ascription on a stone aš 


* On Wednesday, the twelfth lunar day of the latter half of the month of Kumbha of the 
Akshaya saivalsara, which was current after. the Saka year 1488 (had passed). 


In S. 1488 expired, which by the southern Iuni-solar system was Akshaya (or Kshiaya), 
ihe Kumbha-samkranti took place (and the solar Philguna commenced) 7h. 58 m, after 
mean sunrise of the 27th January, А, D. 1567; and the day of the date is Wednesday, 
5th February, A. D. 1567, when the 12th tithi of the dark half (of the amánta Mágha) ended 


- 90 h. 54 m. after mean sunrise. 


117. — 8. 1589, — Arch. Survey of South. India, Vol. IV. p. 77. Rámésvaram copper-plate 
inscription : — 

‘In the year Plavaüga, current after 1589 of the Silivahana-Saka had elapsed, . . . . 
on Thursday, the third lunar day of the light fortnight of the month of Vaiyasi, and in the 
asterism of Рова (Pushya), Kanda yoga and Кагавауа (Р) karana.’ 


In 8. 1589 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Plavahga, the month 
Vaiyü&i (i. e. the solar Jyaishtha) commenced 6 h. 42-m. after mean sunrise of the 29ih April, 
A. D. 1667 ; and the day of the date is Thursday, 16th May, A. D. 1667, when the third tithi of 
tho bright half (of the lunar. Jyaishtha) and the karana Gara ended 1h. 51 m., and when the 
nakshatra was Pushyal? after 21 b. 40 m. and the yoga Ganda up to 9 h. 10 m. after mean 


sunrise. 


118. — S. 1638. — Arch. Survey of South. India; Vol. IV. p. 85. A Sétupati copper-plate 
inscription in the Rimëšvaram temple : — 

*In the year Jaya, current after 1636 of the Sáliváhana-Saka had elapsed, on. . . Monday 
the tenth lunar day, and the first day of the month of Sittirai, in the asterism of Sravana 
and in tho Subha yiga and the Subha Earana.* 


In 8, 1636 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the month 
Sittirai (i. e, the solar Vaisikha) commenced on Monday, 29th March, A. D. 1714, by the Sürya- 
siddhinta 19 h. 21 m., and by the Arya-siddhinta 9 h. 35 m. after mean sunrise. By the 
Árya-siddhánta, therefore, this Monday was the first day of 'Sittirai; and on the same day 
the 10th Zhi of the dark half (of the amánta Chaitra) ended 21 h., and the nakshatra was 
Sravana up to 9 h. 12 m., and the yéga Subha from 9-h. 12 m. after mean sunrise," 

119. — 8: 1637. — Arch. Survey of South. India, Мо]. ІҮ. р. 88. Another Sétupati copper- 
plate inscription in the Rámé$varam temple: — 

‘In the year Manmatha, current after the 1637th year of the Sülivihana-Saka. era had 
elapsed, on , . . Monday the third lunar day, and the 2nd day of the month of Masi, and in 
the asterism of Uttiram? (i. с. Uttara-phalguni). 

In S. 1637 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Manmatha, the 
month Masi (i, e, tho solar Phálguna) commenced 21 h. 17 m. after mean us of Saturday, 
28th January, A. D. 1716. The second day of Misi, therefore, was Monday, 30th dei 
A. D. 1716; and on this day the third titht of the dark half (of the amánta Magha) ended lth, 
45 m, and tho nakshatra was Uttara-phalguni up to 16 h. 25 m. after mean sunrise. 


16 Tho nakehatra preceding Pushya is Punaryasu. ? There is по karaya named Subia, 


` 
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120. — S. 1855. — Arch, Survey of South. India, Vol. IV. p. 91. Another Sótupati copper. : 


plate inscription : — 
* At the auspicions time of the lunar eclipse that occurred on the 10th Iunaz18 day of the 


month of Kattikni of the year Piramatishsa which is eurrent after 1655 of the. Silivahang- Е 


Saka had elapsed, on Saturday, when the time of full moon, the asterism of R6hini. . . . are 
in conjunction.’ 

In 8. 1655 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was PramAdin, the month 
Karttigai (i. e. the solar MirgaSira) commenced 5 h. 38 m. after mean sunrise of the first 
November, A. D. 1783, The 10th day of Kirttigai, therefore, was Saturday, 10th N ovember, 
A. D. 1783; and on this day (the full-moon day of the lunar Karttika) there was a lunar 


eclipse, visible in India, at 11 h, 42 m., and the nakshatra was RÓhini from about 13 h. 47 m, ` 


after mean. sunrise. 


121. — S. 1658, — Arch. Survey of South. India, Vol. IV. p. 97. Another Sétupati copper- 
plate inscription: — j 

‘On . . . the Tai new-moon day of the dark fortnight of the month of Pushya, . . . of the 
year Nala current after 1658 of the Sáliváhana era, in the Sravana asterism, in the good yóga 
named Birummiyayóga (?) and in the good karana of Karulakarana (?).’ 

In 8, 1658 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Wala, the month 
Tai (i. e. the solar Migha) commenced 20 h. 47 m. after mean sunrise of tho 29th December, 


А. D. 1736; and the day of the date is the 19th January, A. D. 1737, when the new-moon ій 


of the amanta Pausha and the karana Chatushpada ended 18 h. 38 m., and when the nakshatra 
was Sravana up to 22 h. 20 m., and the yóga Siddhi!? up to 3 h, 17 m. after mean sunrise. 


122, — Б. 1705, — Arch. Survey of South. India, Vol. IV. p. 105. Another Sétupati 
copper-plate inscription : — a 


‘In the year. . . Sóbhakrit, current after 1705 of the Silivihana-Saka and 4884 of the 

Kali era had elapsed, . . . on Friday, the thirteenth lunar day of the light half of the month of 

- Mithuna, in the asterism of Anusha-(i. е, Anuradha), in the auspicious уда named Siddhi 
and in the auspicious Taittulé karana, . ° 


In В. 1705 = Kali 4884 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was 


Sóbhakrit (Sébhana), tho Mithuna-samkranti took place (and the solar Ashiidha commenced) ' 


16 h. 45 m. after mean sunrise of the 11th June, N. 8., A. D. 1783; and the day of the dato is 


Friday, 13th June, A. D, 1783, when the 13th &£hi of the bright half (of the lunar Jyaishtha) 
and the karana Taitila ended 4 h. 36 m., and wh 


20 m., and the yéga Siddha (noi Siddhi) up to 6 h. 43 m, after mean sunrise. 
(To be continued.) 
——————————— 
FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE, 
BY GEO. FR- D'PENHA. 

No. 18. — The Sparrow Girl. 
Thero once lived in a town & Cock-sparrow and a hen-sparrow, with their chicks. 
After living in the town for a long period, they went with their chicks а took up their 


abode in a jungle, where thoy lived happily for some time. One day it happened that & fire 


broke out in the j i ismay i 
Чек шә Jungle, which caused great dismay to them. Said the cock-sparrow to the 
“ Come, my dear, lot us бу £ is j T 
Y y trom this jungl e wi zx S 
iat юше, jungle, or else the fire will come to where we а 


l* This word is wrong and ehould haye been omittod. 19 The yôga Siddhi is followed by Vyatipáta- 
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Of course, the hen-sparrow was of one mind with 
А ‹ h her mat i : 
must; but what will become of our chicks ? "They will perish x ds Au Tes 


“Fly, we 


Tho cock-sparrow, however, who did n: i 

b ot care about his chicks, said :—' 

don t bother yourself about the chicks! Let us fly away. We can’t Tx pum 5 s 
at the same time. Let them perish. If we wait much longer in order to say th = 
too, shall perish with them.” Er eee 


But the hen-sparrow could not entertain such an idea j zi i 
fighting, pecking at each other, till at last the ss EE Wu. а 
sparrow and the chicks to save themselves or perish in the fire, which was 4 idly an > сз 
the treo on which they bad made their dwelling. Tho hen-sparrow was sims 3 SIRE Е zs 
what to do to save herself and her little ones from the fire. She looked abont iar a x 
no water could be seen anywhere about the place, At length she flew up to the tallest t 1 x 
the jungle, and from there she spied a little pond at a distance. She managed to fetch so is 
water in the hollow of her wings several times, enough to make the nest damp and goin ЕЕ à 
short distance waited to seo the consequences of the fire. Tn the Eid Hame кара 
furiously, and had reached the abode of the sparrows, which 16 soon passed, leaving ever uus 
behind it a mass of live coals and ashes; but, fortunately for the young ones, the ks and 
their nest was not touched by tho fire, and the hen-sparrow had the satisfaction to know 
that sho did well in watering tho nest, and the happiness to find her chicks alive. 


They now lived in peace for a long time. Опе day the hen-sparrow went into the town to 
search for food, and in her absence the cock-sparrow returned for the first time since he had 
abandoned them to the mercy of the flames. Ho asked the chicks where their mother was, and 
they told him she had gone in search of food. The cock-sparrow then told them to 58 for 
her and call her back, which they did. 


When the hen-sparrow returned, she fed the chicks, and ate the remainder of the food 
herself, leaving nothing for the cock-sparrow, who grumbled and growled at his mate, and asked 
her what it all meant. The hen-sparrow said that she did not wish to have anything to do with 
him, and that she was right in feeding her chicks and eating some herself without thinking 
of him, Upon this the cock-sparrow said that the chicks belonged to him, and that he 
wished to take them away with him, but the hen-sparrow contended that they belonged to her, 
and she said she had the better right to them, because she had saved them from fire; and so the 
two sparrows kept quarrelling till they came to pecking at each other, and they did so 
for a long while. At length they made up their mind to go before the king of the neigh- 
bouring country, and ask him to decide their dispute. When they came before the king, it was 
decided by him that the chicks belonged to the father, the cock-sparrow, and so the 
mother, the hen-sparrow, was obliged to give up her chicks, and live by herself. 


Now, it happened that next door to the king’s palace lived a pardhan, in a niche of whose 
houso the hen-sparrow took up her abode, There she had plenty to eat, for she had only to 
get into the pardhaw's granary. She passed in this way several months, till one day the pardhan 
‘saw her in the granary and killed her, and it so happened, that the pardhaw's wife, who was 
childless, became from that moment pregnant, or, rather the hen-sparrow, which died, was 
conceived in the pardhan’s wife's womb.) 


story which is told locally as a fact (1), will not be uninteresting in this connection :— 
ir wires. One of tho brothers had a child, a girl, who was tenderly loved by her 
ho had no children. When the girl {was about котоп or eight years old, she 
became seriously ill, and, when sho saw hor aunt woeping near her bed, shegaid to her:—‘Don't cry, aunt ; when I am 
dead I will be concoived in your womb. Whon sho had thus spoken, she expired, and it is said that the aunt from 
that timo became pregnant, and at the ond of nine months п girl was born to her." This story is a good instance 
of tho inability of tho folk in India to connect causo and effect. Given that the girl spoko as is said, and given 
that hor aunt gave birth to a girl-child nt a timo shewing that pregnancy commenced just after the girl’s death, 
there is still, of course, no proof whatever that-the girl who died was the same person aa the girl that was after- 


wards born. 


1 Tho following folk- 
«t Thero lived two brothers with tho 
parants, and more so by hor aunt, w 
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In due time the pardhan’s wife was delivered of a daughter. This girl eT up beautiful 

and was the pride of her parents, who spared neither. pains nor de to ring en up well. 
When she was about nine or ten years old, she asked her father to buy 198 ae se with which 
she could play and amuse herself, and sometimes take a ride. The father rea ily bought a very 
good horse for her. Now, it happened that the king had = mare, which was covered by the 
men of the pardhan’s daughter, which resulted in the mare’s bringing forth, in due tim сш 
colt. The pardhan’s daughter ordered her servants to bring the king s mare, with the colt, into 
her own stables, and when the king’s servants remonstrated with her, she gave up the mare, 


gnd said the colt belonged to her, as the issue of her horse. ` This led to a serious quarrel 


with the pardhan’s daughter and the king’s servants, who said that the colt belonged to the 

king, as it was a issue of the king’s mare, but the girl wonld not give it up, and at last they 

Bored to ask the king to render them justice. When the king, who had till then been ignorant 
2 


of the affair, heard the case, he naturally decided in favour of his servants, which, of course, ' 


meant іп his own favour. Upon this the pardhan’s daughter quietly remarked :— 

“Sire, your decision is not just! Do you remember how you decided in the case of the 
iwo sparrows about their chicks? You said the young ones belonged to tho father, ihe cock- 
sparrow, and deprived the mother, the hen-sparrow, who had, with much trouble and anxiety, 
saved them from a fire, of her young ones. You must act up to that decision in this case too, 
and I contend that the colt belongs to my horse, its father.” . 


The king was dumb-founded by this remark, and at last gave up the colt to the pardhan's 
daughter, saying :—“ Go away, you stupid girl, and take the colt; and if you can bring me the 
milk of a bullock I shall certainly consider you very clever!” 


The pardhan's daughter listened to this quietly, and went away without saying a word, 
On the following day she collected a basketful of rags in the streets, and began to wash them 
in a tank, from which the king’s servants got their water for drinking and cooking purposes. 
When the servants saw her, they asked her what she was doing, and she answered :— 


“Last night my father was confined of a baby, and I am washing the clothes used by 
him at the time!” 


The servants burst out langhing, and asked the girl to go away, as she was spoiling their 
drinking-water by washing rags ; but the girl refused to go away, and kept washing the rags, 
проп which the servants, after repeating their request, two or three times, began to beat her. 
The girl immediately ran to the king and complained to-him of his Servants’ conduci, and that 
they had beaten her. Tho king summoned the Servants, and asked what the row was abont. 
The servants said :— à Ў Р 

“© Sire, as we were passing by the tank we saw -this 
spoiling our drinking-water. We remonsirated with her, 
the quarrel,’® - Р 


girl washing rags in it, and thus 
but she would not listen, and hence 
Upon this the king cried out to the girl :—“ Ts this true that I hear P” 
The pardhan's daughter replied :—*' Sire, thes 
caught me washing tags. I was nof washing Tags; 
and I was washing the clothes that were used at the 


“What a girl!’ thundered out tho king. 
to a child ? 


e people are telling lies, when they say they 
but my father has given birth to a baby, 
time of his confinement,” 


"Are you mad? How can a man give birth 


“Ha ha ha,” laughed the girl, and asked the. king :—# Ty pee ir 
Ё 3 ‚ © И М — [ a m th to 3 
hild, how can I get milk from a bullock ? > Б an cannot give bir 


ie at once perceived that, in trying to make a fool of the pardhan’s daughter, he 
himself had been befooled, and, a5 a second attempt to try the skill of ihe girl, he said :— 
“ Get away, you mad Bin]; if you can jt i 
з i f L put together tho J oforo it 15 
built, I will admit that you aro a very clover girl, xo ora ovas befo 


м. 
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The girl 


pretending not to he abt : с x - 
syllable. a З ar what the king said, went away without uttering a sin 


gle 

A few days elapsed after this incidence, a: 
measure called páilí, came near the king’s pala 
for horses. . Who will buy my gram ?" 


nd the girl, carrying a basketful of gram and a 


ce, and cried out :—* Gram for sale; good gram 


The king's grooms heard the call of the supposed gram-seller, and ran and told the kine 
that there was a girl crying ont gram for sale, and as their stock was over, they wonld, if the 
king ordered, buy from the girl. The king ordered the servants to fetch the girl with the 
gran in his presence, and, on her being brought, he told her to measure the FOT she had 
npon which she cooly asked the king to apply the shig? to the paili. š ' 


" : . 
Go on, measure the gram,” said the king, “none of your nonsense." 


But the pardhan’s daughter portly replied :—“Go on, apply the shig, and then I will ill 
my measure.” 

This roused the king's ire, and he thundered ont:—‘None of your impertinence. 
What do you mean by asking me to apply the shig, before you have filled the measure ? ” 


The girl, however, remained composed, and quietly said :—* Sire, why do you get into 
temper? If you cannot apply the shig before I have filled the pail, how could you get it into 
your head to ask me to put together the roofing of a house before it is constructed ? Is it not 
the same as applying the shig to the péili before it is filled ?” 


The king now clearly saw the trick, and admitted to himself that he was, for the second 
time, outwitted by the girl. However, he determined to iry her for the third time. He 
therefore, dismissed the girl from his presence, saying :— 

“Oh, PIL marry you, and make you eat náchni? for twelve years." 


The girl, however, quietly remarked :—“ Oh, I'll marry you, and present you with your 
own child without your knowledge!” So saying she went to her house, 


As soon as the girl was gone the king went to his father, the ex-king, whom he had 
succeeded during his life-time, as he was very old and unable to hold the reins of government 
any longer, and asked him to contract an alliance for him with the pardhan's daughter. The old 
king did not like the idea of his son, a king, marrying the daughter of a common pardian, 
and tried his best to make his son dissuade from his intention. The young king, however, was 
determined to marry her, and ho said so to his father. The old king, at length yielded, and 
sent for the pardhan. The poor pardhan, who feared that some new quarrel had been created 
by his daugliter, lost no time in presenting himself before the old king, and, bowing down very 
low, asked what was His Majesty’s pleasure, and what his orders. The old king, having asked 
the pardhan to take a seat, proposed a marriage between his son, the king, and the pardhen’s 
daughter. The pardhan was quite astonished at the proposition, and asked the king why he 
took such pleasure in annoying a poor man like him with such a joke. The old king assured 
him that it was по joke, and that he was earnest about the marriage, no matter what the 
pardhan’s social or pecuniary position might be, The pardhan, however, could not be convinced, 


and left the palace without even giving an answer, either in the affirmative or negative. When , 


the pardhan had gone home, his daughter asked him why the king had sent for him, and he told 
her it was on occount of somo business about which she must not concern herself; but she was 
not satisfied with such an evasive answer, and begged aud urged him to tell her why he was 
sent for by the king. At last the pardhan said :— 


* The old king sent for me and asked me to give you in marriage to his son, the king.” 


ШЕЬР ene a ee 

2 When measuring gram, whent, rico and other grains, the measure, рїї or liprf (ono-cighth part of a pili). гат 
any other measure is, in the first place, filled up, and then the grain, protruding above the edges of the ere n 
is, so to say, eut off with, the finger or with a sort of rule, lovelling the grain with the edges of tho measure, 


this is called applying tho shig. 1 2 
. 3 Nüchüt M А Mort of grain used as food by very poor. people. It is supposed to be tho staple food of prisonera 
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“ And you have agreed to it, I suppose ! " asked the girl eagerly. 

“No,” replied the father. “In truth, І gave him no. answer at all, either in the 
affirmative or negative." 

* Oh, how silly it was of you," said the girl. “Should the king happen to send for you 
again and touch upon the subject, tell him you are willing to give me in marriage to his son," 


The pardhan was quite surprised to hear his daughter talk in that way, and did not under. 
stand what to make of it. However, he promised to give an answer in the affirmative, if the 
king should send for him and moot the subject. 


Tho following day, being worried by the young king to be told the result of his interview 
with the pardhan, the old king sent for the pardhan. When the pardhan came the old king 
asked him if he had considered over their conversation of the previous day, and what answer 
he was prepared to give, and added, by the way, his hope that the answer would be in the 
affirmative. The pardhan, though with some hesitation, gave a reply satisfactory to the old 
king, who fixed a day for the celebration of the marriage. 


In the meanwhile the young king ordered the construction, in the neighbourhood of the 
old palace, of a new one, seven storeys high, and in the seventh storey he stored nächùí enough 
to last for twelve years, This new palace was intended for the imprisonment of the pardhan's 
daughter, with the view of making her eat ndéchni for twelve years, as he had already told her. 
Such was the impatience of the young king to see the palace (or rather the prison) ready, that 
he engaged thousands of workmen, and a work that would ordinarily have taken years to finish 
he got completed in a few days., 


Preparations, on a grand scale, were, also, made on both sides. Nothing was spared to 
lend to the occasion a grandeur befitting a royal wedding. Time flitted by rapidly and the day 
appointed for the marriage came. At last the auspicious occasion was solemnized with great 
pomp, and the feasting extended over seyeral days. 


A few days more passed, and the pardhan’s daughter, now the queen, was duly transplanted 
to the new palace which had been expressly built for her. In the whole of the palace could 
be seen nothing save, perhaps, one bedstead and a chair, and plenty of ndchni, which would serve 
her as food for twelve long years, during which she was to be imprisoned, all alone. The 
pardhaws daughter was not, however, to bo outdone. She had taken the precaution of carry- 
ing vnde her a few rats, which were at once set to make a, subterrancous passage, In a few 
days time a passage was made, which, by a strange coincidence, happened to lead into another 
palace in a neighbouring village. In this second palace there wore no human beings, but in it 
were stored the best sorts of provisions, confectionery, sweatments, and, in fact everything one 
could desire, Here she took up her abode, which would be for twelve scent; for she knew too 
‘well that her husband would not open her prison gates, much less sco her, during that period. 


She did not also forget her rats : 
„ Whom she fed every time she took - her hese rats 
Were her only companions in her solitude. Т i 9 mens andit 


One day her husband happened to take a ride 
at one of the windows of the palace. The king 
What reason had he to believe that he saw his wife? 
new palace, where no one saw her, and from which 
greatly enamoured of her beauty. The рат ап" 
eit vst glance, but feigned ignorance; yet for all that 
S EET m zn object, and so accepted his advances. 

ix or se i ; Slonately, and visited her every day, At the end of 
Ne E E Уховпаці, and in due time gave us Y а son, in every 
P dome Le er. some time after this occurrence, the king gave her to under- 

as, ior some reason or other, obliged to discontinne his visits to her. sles 
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2 therefore, asked hin to give her something which would serve her аз a souvenir of their love 
T'ho king had not the heart to refuse her request, and so he pulled off from his finger a ring, 
3 


which he presented to her, little suspecting that some day this very ring would be produced 
as an evidence against himself, 


A few years more rolled away, and the twelve years during which the pardhan’s daughter 
was to be imprisoned with the view of making her eat süchii for that period, were ale over 
The pardhan's daughter, while there were yet two or three days remaining, set her rats to Satin 
open a passage to her prison, and the rats, like grateful creatures, at once set to ous and 
finished itin a shorter time than was expected, and on the last day of the twelfth year 
our heroine, followed by her son, passed through the subterraneous passage, and again 
installed herself in her place of confinement, so that, should any one open the palace gates, they 
would see her there, and imagine that she had remained there, ever since she had been bronght 
in by her husband twelve years ago. The king, too, did not forget her, and he had deter- 
mined to open the palace gates on that very day. He had for this purpose invited several of 
the neighbouring kings and princes and other men of note, for he had counted upon seeing — 
either the náck&í more or less all consumed, or the parqhan's daughter a corpse through 
starvation, a fact less probable. 


At the appointed time hundreds of kings and princes and nobles and other great men, who 
were fully acquainted with the object of the invitation, came to see the result. When all had 
assembled together the king went in person, and, in the presence of all, himself unlocked the 
doors of the palace, when, wonder of wonders, contrary to all expectations of the king, 
what did they see ?— the nichni untouched, and the pardhan’s daughter carrying a child 
of three or four years, which she brought and seated on the lap of the king, saying :— 


* Hero is your son, whom I told you, twelve years ago, І would present to you." 


All the guests were thunderstruck at this sight, and so, too, the king, her husband, who at 
last asked for an explanation. The purdhan’s daughter said not a word, but produced the 
king’s ring, which she had asked from him at the palace in tho neighbouring village, and asked 
if he could deny that it was his ring. The king admitted it to be his ring, but was at his 
wit’s end to understand how she managed to leave the palace, which he had taken the precaution, 
not only of locking securely, but of having guarded by several men both by day and night. 
The pardhan’s daughter then related how she had taken with her a few rats, who made a sub- 
terraneous passage, which, happily for her, led to the palace in which, after several years, the 
king saw her, and to which he made visits, the result of which was she became pregnant, 
and in dne time gave birth to the son, whom she now presented to the king, his father. She 
also mentioned £he day on which she asked the king for something as э souvent of their love, 
upon which she received the ring she had just produced. She concluded by hers them 
how, again, she got the rats, whom she had fed for twelve years with the same food as she чш 2 
of which there was an abundance in the palace, to open up the same passage, by which she was 
enabled to bring herself and their son to the abode where they now saw her. Ан 5 RF 
were surprised at the courage andthe ingenuity of the pardhaw's danghter, aud the ingi sad 
her husband, admitted her to be a very clever person, and confessed bine one y iE 
She was then conducted in great splendour to their old palace, in which they Be 2 d , 
and there they lived happily to a ripe old age, surrounded by many children and grande . 


a 
MICELLANEA. 


Burmese common era, which should admit or 


verification :— 
1. — ‘Sunday, the Sth of the waxing moon of 
Pyado (i. e. Pausha), 1136, Sakkaráj `; 


SOME DATES OF THE BURMESE COMMON ERA. 


Mr. Taw Sein Ko's account of the Posusdaung |. 
inscription of S'inbyüyim, ante, Vol. XXII. 
pp. 2-5, contains the following six dates of the 
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9, — * Monday, the Sth of the waning moon of 
the same month’; 

$.—‘ Wednesday, the 9th of the waxing moon 
of Tabédwe (i. e. Маса), 1186, Sakkaréj, and 
2318, Anno Buddhae’ ; 

4. — ‘An eclipse of the moon on the evening 
of Wednesday, the 1st of the waning moon of 
Tabodweé’; also described as ‘the first day of the 
waning moon of Mágha, 1186, Sakkaraj, and 2818, 
Anno Buddhae, when Asurinda had seized the 
bright moon and released her from danger’ ; 

5. —‘ Wednesday, the full moon day of 
Tabaung ° (i. e. Phálguna), 1136, Sakkaráj ; 

6. — ‘Saturday, the full-moon day of Vaisikha, 
1137, Sakkaráj, and 2319, Anno Buddhae’ ; also 
described as ‘ Saturday, the full-moon day of the 
same month’ (of Kasón, i.e. Vaisdkha, 1137, 
Sakkaráj). 

The common era of Burma, according to Sir 
A. Cunningham, was introduced from India! in 
A. D. 638; and there can, therefore, be no doubt 
that the eclipse spoken of in connection with the 
fourth of the above dates is the lunar eclipse 
which took place, at Ava, about 9 p. m. on Wed- 
nesday, the 15th February A.D. 1775, by the 
Indian calendar the 15th of the bright half of 


- the month Mágha, but here described as the first 


of the waning moon of Mágha. And counting 
baekwards and forwards from that day, the other 
dates, as indicated by the week-days, must 
correspond— 


No. 1 to Sunday, the 8th J: anuary A. D. 1775, 
by the Indian calendar the 7th of the bright 
half of Pausha, bnt here called the 8th; AN 

No: 2 to Monday, the 23rd J, anuary A.D. 1775, 
by the Indian calendar the 6th of the dark half 
of Pausha, but here called the 8th; 


No. 3 to Wednesday, the 8th February A. D, 
1775, by the Indian calendar the 8th of the 


BRANGINOCO. 


This extraordinary word is used by the old 
Portuguese travellers for the name of a prominent 
King of Pegu who reigned 1551-1581 A. D. 


His real name or rather title, as known to local 
history, is usually given in the modern form of 
Bayin Naung (royal or divine king) This 
title would bé spelt Buran Nauh, which does 
not, however, account for all of Вгапріпосо, 


1 [But (P) from further East, — Ep.) 
2 From May 1778 to Juno 1770 this wag the only lunar 


No. 5 to Wednesday, the 15th March A. D. 
1775, by the Indian calendar the 18th of the 
bright half of Phülguna, but here called тет]. 
moon day; and x 

No. 6 to Saturday, the 13th May A. D, 1775, 
by the Indian calendar the. 13th of the bright 
half of Vaisükha,but here also called the full- 
moon day. 


The esplanation of these discrepancies is per- 
haps to: be found in the statement of Sir 
A. Cunningham that the Burmese luni-solar year 
has twelve lunar months of 29 and 30 days 
alternately. For if we assign 30 days to Pausha, 
29 to Migha, 30 to Phalguna, and 29 to Chaitra, 
and take the month Pausha of Sakkaráj 1136 to 
have commenced on the 1st J anuary A. D. 1775, ^ 
Sunday the 8th January will be the Sth of Pai Ё 
Monday the 23rd January the 23rd (= 15 + 8th) 
of Pausha, Wednesday the 8th February the 9th 
of Magha, Wednesday the l5th February the 
16th (= 15 + 15) of Magha, Wednesday the 15th 
March the 15th of Phálguna, and Saturday the 
13th May the 15th of Vaisikha; and it would 
thus seem as if the first fifteen days of each 
month, in Burma, were called days of the waxing 
moon, and the following days of the month days 
of the waning moon, quite irrospectively of the 
actual course of the moon and of the tithi 
that ends on each day. е 


І hope that this matter will bo inquired into 
by somebody residing in Burma, with the help o£ 
a Burmese ealendar. What we want is, e. g. for 
the year now current, Sakkaráj 1255, the first day 
of each lunar month and a full and exact scheme 
of one of the months, with the proper European 
equivalent for each day. It would also be desir. 
able to obtain the scheme of a year which contains 
an intercalated month. ‘This information it 
would not be difficult to procure. 


_ bright halt of MAgha, but here called the 9th ; Géttingen, MAN 
—— ea 
é NOTES AND QUERIES. 


But Scott, Burma, as it was, &c., p. 15, gives 
a clue, when he calls him **Buyin-Gyee 
Noung Zaw,” meaning thereby  Bayinji! 
Naungzd (great royal king-chief) This would 
be spelt B'urankri Naunchau, which is quite 
enough to aecount for Branginoco, allowing for 
the difference in pronunciation, which is known to 
exist between that and the present period. 


R. С. TEMPLE. 


eclipse which took place on a "Wednesday. 
1 Somotimes still pronounced Baying}. 


, 
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THE ROOTS OF THE DHATUPATHA NOT FOUND IN LITERATURE 


BY G. BUHLER. 


jp his * Review of Recent Studies in Hindu Grammar,” which fills рр. 171-197 of fourteenth 
i. volume of the American Journal of Philology, the continuation of an article on Hindu and 
European Grammar in the fifth volume of the samo periodical, the late Professor Whitney re- 
opens the discussion of a question, which used to sorely vex the soul of the Sanskritists of the last 
generation, but has sinee been dropped in Europe, because the progress of Indo-Aryan research 
has shewn very clearly what the solution of the problem is. Professor Whitney, engrossed with 
his Vedic studies, does not seem to have noticed the labours of the Prakritists. Hoinforms us 
on p. 182 that there are in the Dhatupatha a “thousand or twelve hundred false roots,” 
and declares that the fact of their “ voices being not less carefully defined by the Dhátupitha 
than those of the eight or nine hundred genuine ones casts a shade of unreality over the whole 
subject of voice-conjugation.” Оп the next page he condoles with Geheimrath von Bohtlingk, 
who, in his second edition of Pánini, has given “the whole Dhátupátha in length and breadth, 
finding nothing else to put into its place,” though he ought to have known better. Next he 
severely blames Dr. Liebich, who “talks of probable interpolations and intimates that he 
deems them posterior to the great trio of Pánini, Kûtyûyana and Pataiijali, acknowledging that 
his (i. e., Professor Whitney's) criticisms may be more or less applicable to their successors.” 
Turning finally to the Sanskritists of the modern school in general, he throws down the gauntlet 
to them and winds up with the following peroration: — “ This free and easy way of disposing 
of the subject is quite characteristic of the whole guild of partizans of native grammar, It 
appears impossible to bring any one of them to stand up and face fairly the question of the 
Dhatupfitha. There are not far from nine hundred real and authenticable roots in Sanskrit. 
We could believe that: the uncritical interpolations of later grammarians might add to this 
number a dozen, or a score, or fifty, or (to take the extreme) even a hundred or two; but it is 
the wildest of nonsense (only strong expressions suit the case) to hold that they could swell the 
number to over two thousand. Such increase is thus far wholly unexplained, perhaps for ever 
unexplainable, and certainly most unpardonable; and until it is in some way accounted for, the 
admirers of the Hindu science of grammar ought to talk in very humble tones. If these roota 
are not the ones recognized by the wondrous three, when and under what circumstances and 
by whose influence were the additional twelve hundred foisted in, to the abandonment and loss 
of the old genuine list? Тһе difficulty of explaining this seems not less great than that of 
supposing the whole two thousand as old as Panini himself; both are hard enough; and in 
either event the taint of falsity attaches to the Hindu system as we know it and are expected 
to use it.” 


Professor Whitney's grievances are therefore: (1) against “the guild of the admirers 
of Hindu grammar” that they will not — to use with Professor Whitney the language of the 
prize-ring — come up to the scratch and fully discuss his objections to the Dhitupitha, though 
they do answer his strictures on other and Jess important points: (2) against the Hindu gram- 
marians that their Dhátupátha contains a very large number of verbs, which are not traceable in 
the accessible Saüskrit literature and which therefore must be “sham” and false,” te, i£ I 
understand Professor Whitney rightly, inventions either of Panini or of his successors. 


If I venture to offer some remarks on the points, raised by the illustrious Praeceptor 
Columbiae, my object is to suggest a definite line of enquiry, which, I think, may lead to 
tangible results, valuable alike for Saüskrit and comparative philology, and to add some practical 
proposals. In doing so, I mnst premise that I do not belong to any guild e a ck the 
Vyikarana (if such a one exists). Eighteen years of personal intercourse with MS m us w ° 
taught me at least something about their many excellent qualities and their Mese 7 " i 
are all clearly discernible in their system of grammar. It shews their Eros wri s DA 
pedantry, their laboriousness and their practical sense as well as their ibid SEE the 
after an ideal, which is much too high for their strength. lam even ready to believ Ї 
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great Mimâmsaka Bhatta, thatthe Hindu grammarians occasionally resemble “horsemen who 
forget the existence of their steeds."! But, strong language on the part of a European бг 
American authority, however great, is insufficient to persuade me that the Hindu grammarians 
Lave invented forms or roots. Such an assertion I could believe only on the evidence of 
stronger proof than the fact that one, or a dozen, or even a score, of scholars cannot find the 
forms taught. Until that has been furnished, I prefer to adhere to my own opinions, which in 
the main coincide with those of Profossors Westergaard and Benfey. I must also express my 
doubts regarding the desirability of the use of strong language, in this case and in all other 
scientific discussions, both for personal reasons and out of regard for our special branch of 
learning. 

Professor Whitney’s first complaint seems to me well-founded. likewise regret that 
the specialists in Hindu grammar and particularly tho able pupils, whom Professor Kiclhorn 
‘has trained, hitherto have not turned to the Dhátupátha, and have not availed themselves of the 
plentiful materials which are ready at hand in order to carry on and to supplement the work, 
begun in so masterly a manner by Professor Westergaard. Since the times of the great Dane 
the critical treatment of Pinini’s Sdtrapitha has been begun, and perfectly trustworthy critical 
editions of the Váritikas and of their great Commentary, as well as of the Kátantra, have been 
published. The Paribháshás, which are the key to the whole system of Hindu grammar, have 
been so excellently translated and so carefully illustrated by Professor Kielhorn, that even a 
beginner may understand their application. The Kàšiká together with its huge Vritti, the 
Padamaiijart of Haradattami$ra, Kaiyata’s Pradipa, a number of Nigoji’s and Bhattoji's gram- 
matical treatises, Bhartrihari’s Vákyapalliya, Sáyana-Mádhava's Dhituvritti, Sakatayana’s 
grammar and the Sirasvata have at least been printed, be it in their entirety or in part. And 
for those, who desire to critically examine these works, there are good old MSS. in the public 
libraries of India, which the liberality of the Indian Governments makes accessible to all 
Saiskrit students. Finally, the Grammars of Chandra, J inendra-Püjyapáda, Buddhiságara, 
Malayagiri and Hemachandra have been recovered in MSS., mostly together with their Angas, 
as well as Jinendrabnddhi's Ki&ikávrittinyásapanjiká, and an apograph of Sfiyana’s Dhátuvritti 
is lying in the library of Elphinstone College, Bombay, which has been transcribed from a MS. 
(at Nargund), dated within a hundred years of the author's time.? 


With these materials, which mostly were not accessible to Professor Westergaard, or only 
80 in indifferent modern MSS., it is possible to settle tho following points :— 


(1) Which portions of our Dhitupitha were certainly known to Pánini and the other tivo 
Munis. З 


(2) Whether алу additions have been made by the later authorities of Pánini's school, 
Vimana, J ayádibya, Jinendrabuddhi and so forth, and what has been added by each. 


(3) What our Dhátupátha, or the list of verbs in the Dhátuvritti, owes to the homonymous 
treatises of Sarvavarman, Chandragomin and the other authors of independent 'Sabdánnéásanas. 


Though Professor Westergaard’s and Goheimrath von Béhtlingk’s works contain a good 
deal that helps, tho task is nevertheless one of considerable magnitude, and it requires а 
thorough acquaintance with the Hindu system of grammar, as well as with the Hindu ways of 
thought, which differ considerably from those of Europeans. 
nearly all the doubts regarding the history of the Dhátu 
tions whether the Munis had a difforent list, or 
meanings. From the end of tho sixth centu 
————— qM. 
ы 1 Tantravárttika, p. 201, Il. 3-4 (Benares edition) :— RATATAT qd = | TTE ET: HA ANAT 
guta: «9941: || The sermon, in which Kumûrila expands this text, is highly edifying and tho best Vaiyákaranas 
li vi ug have admitted to me that the chargos mado thore are not unfair. > 


2 See my Rough List, No. 120. This M8. 
DiAtuuritti in the Benares Paniit, 


Such an enqniry will solve 
pitha and make unnecessary all specula- 
if their successors ‘foisted in” new roots ot 
ry of our cra it is possible to determine with full 


» Or its original, will be used for tho continuation of the edition of the 
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exactness the meaning of every explanation, given in the Dhátupátha 
Rimiyana, which has been composed between Guptasathvat 252 

уала, ` габ 252 and 330 and prob: s 
from the reign of Dharasena ІП. of Valabhi about G. S. 210, illustrates most n e d 
Haliyudha 8 Kavirahasya,? written during the reign of one of the Krishnarijas of the RENG 
kûta line, between A. D. 775 and A, D. 973, shows the meaning and conjugation of every mui 
If further help is wanted, there are considerable fragments of Bhima’s or Bhauma’s Ràvanár- 
juniya, which Kshemendra,‘ saec. XI, quotes as an instance of а sdstrakdvya or kávyasástra. | 


Bhatti’s version of the 


As far as my own, ofa necessity desultory and incomplete, studies in Hi 

permit me to judge, the result of the whole enquiry vill te that the Dia E 
* wondrous three ” did not differ materially from that commented by Sayana, And it is not 
doubtful to me that verifications for a certain number of verbs and inflexions will be found in 
the Bhishya, and other grammatical works. It seems to me impossible to contemptuously leave 
aside such sentences as ята& ЯГА аа Várttika 3 on P. III. 1, 78 (Kielhorn, M. Bh. 
II. 61), or ax grat 3R ibidem Vârttika 2, gaari wy eagair (J. Bh. II. 56), or such 
specific forms as eurer | eerta | ibidem, and spare (M. Bh. ILI. 346).6 The fact that a 
preposition is prefixed to the last three forms indicates that Patanjali had in his mind a parti- 
cular passage or phrase, in which they occurred, The four sentences are quotations, as 
unsuspicious as the famous 999 ЯЯЯ HSA, TH TART HFT : and so forth. I must add 
that, if I were as much racked by doubts regarding the history of ihe Dhátupátha, as Professor 
Whitney appears to have been, I should not lose a moment, before I began to search, or had 
searched by others every work, bearing on the question. Together with his staff of able pupils 
Professor Whitney no doubt could have effected all that is necessary and laid his fellow-students 
under new obligations by bringing out a work, giving a clear and comprehensive view of the 
state of the list of roots before and after beginning of our cra. 


Turning to Professor Whitney's grievance against tho Hindu grammarians, his asser- 
tion that they have insorted “‘ falso," “sham,” or “ fictitious" forms in the list of verbs, which, as 
is acknowledged at all hands, has an intimato connection with their Sabdánu$isana, is supported 
in his present paper by the sole argument that he cannot find the verbs, their inflexions and 
meanings in the literature accessible to him. In his earlier article (4m. Journ. Phil. Vol. V.) he 
refers to Professor Edgren's paper on tho Verbal Roots of the Sanskrit Language (Journ. An. 
Or Soc. Vol. XL. p. 1-55). He greatly approves of his pupil's results and appears to wish 
them to be taken together with his own argument. Professor Edgren's views coincide with 
those of sundry authorities in comparative philology, while they disagree from those ot the most 
competent Sanskritists of the last generation. 


Briefly stated, Professor Edgron’s line of argument is as follows : — (1) The u 
contains a great many more roots that cannot be fonnd, than snch as are traceable in Sanskrit 
literature, and the same remark holds good with respect to the iuflexions and meanings of the 
roots, And in spite of a “vast” progress in the exploration of Vedie and Sanskrit works, the 
Proportion of the former had remained in 1882 virtually the same as in 1841, when Professor 
Westergaard expressed the conviction that every form in the Dhàtupàtha is онш: зей would 
he found some time or other in inaccessible or unexplored works. Professor Edgren's second 
Proposition is certainly not in accordance with the facts, as will be shewn below. 


(2) The roots, preserved in the grammars and their Angas alone, are barren and mostly 

have no offspring, — aro not connected with derivative nouns, such as the genuine roots have 

? See Professor. Bhindirkar’s Report, 1883-5, р. 8f. Tho росшіз а Sistrakirya in tho guise of а Prajaste, 
addressed directly to the poct’s patron, king Krishna. 


= s i 9 8 £. 
* Каёшїг Report, p. 02. and Professor Peterson, First Report, p. Sf. E fe 
5 Professor DS omits ЁТ in para. 731 of his Grammar. Professor Westergaard mentions that Т occurs iu 


the Bháshya. : 

6 RFF is according to tho Kûsikî the perfect of ae and star 
guttural is substituted also in nikyart instead of nityam, Asoka, 
instances of the samo change in the Indian Vernaculars. 


stands for fet For a dental, followed by ya. 3 
Rock Edict XIV. (18157), and there are other 
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i 5 to have “a possible connection jn 
rodneed in great numbers. Only 150 among them seem ۳ ЕЕ š 

CUR with adus or similar nominal forms.” This proposition, too, requires considerable 

modification. : 
(3) Most of the roots, not found in Sanskrit literature, are not represented in the cognate 
languages. "Professor Fick's Wörterbuch shews only 80 roots, solely known through the 
Dhátupátha, to have belonged to the common stock of the Indo-European speech, and it would 


- seem that in some cases the evidence adduced is too weak. On the other hand, among the 


verified roots, 450 have representativos in Greek, or in the Iranian, the Italic, the Teutonic, the 
Sclavonic and the Celtic languages. 


(4) On a closer examination the unverified roots shew various peculiarities, which point 


to an artificial or fictitious origin. First, the majority of them naturally arranges itself into - 


smaller or larger groups of forms of similar sound and identical in meaning, “the analogy of 
form being such as to exclude the principle of growth and decay.” The first instance given is 
the group kev, khev, gev, glev, pev, plev, mev, mleu, éev, meb, peb, mep, lep with the meaning 
‘to honour, to serve,’ and with absolutely identical inflexion. To Professor Edgren (p. 15) 
“it seems, as if, in coining these counterfeits, the guiding principle had been at first to model 
them in form and sense on some genuine radical, rightly. or wrongly interpreted,” and he 
suggesis that tho above group “leans on the real root sev as its point d'appui." To me it 
would seem that, in the case quoted, Professor Edgren has made his list unnecessarily long. Sev 
and sev differ only in pronunciation, and so do pev and peb, as wellas mev and meb. Toa 
Hindu the syllables s? and &, se and še are absolutely the same thing, and our Dictionaries are 
full of words, which shew sometimes the one and sometimes the other. Again ba and va 
likewise are often exchanged. In Northern India (excepting Kaámir), and in the East, va has 
been lost completely and, as tho inscriptions prove, since ancient times. The ten remaining 
forms, it would seem to me, are clearly variants of two originals, *skler and plev, and are due to 
the same principles of change, which are regularly operative in the Prükrits and not rarely active 
in Sanskrit, as well as in other Indo-European languages. The pedigree? stands thus: — 


*sklev pi plev 
Мез. ets Heres 
ES ipe «d 
| kev khev plev pev mlev 
glev | 1 
gev : mev 
[eas 
тер lep 


The form gev has been preserved, I think, in the noun gevayá ‘the low ones’ (Agoka, Pillar Edict, 
ШІ,), which is best explained as equivalent to gevakáh. ‘servitors, slaves? The same remarks 
apply to most of Professor Edgren's other groups, which usually consist of one or two old forms, 
with numerous dialectic varieties or such varieties as might be expected in the same dialect; 
according to the laws of Indo-Aryan phonetics. Some shew, too, an intimate connection with 
words of common occurrence in Sanskrit or in the Pr: 


à . 
ЕТА ikrit languages. Thus, în the second gana 
5*4 Tar 15 evidently the parent of the modern Gujarati =ч and so forth, AE of the Sanskrit 


HTT 999, QTY. Again, in his fifth gana TT asar? bears the same relation to the common 
Snñskrit verb iat as HE to AI, 319 to seg апа so forth, And этат is probably the parent of 
— Án D esie M ЫР ШЕ SITIS js probably the paniku 


7 Examples of the assumed changes are to be found in P ufi 13 
3 qn : , nr rofessor E. Müller's Simpli ed Pali Отатта 
Professor Pischel’s edition of Homachandra’s Prakrit Gr ammar, as well as in Sanskrit, whero, 0. 9 the same wo 
1: ) "29 


sometimes shew E and g, like Ha or "Td, FFF or TER, RC or а, dac or FR, &E[X] and qell 
AZIA and TET, AHF ond WE; and where ro 7 ; 
‹ 3 3 ots are f ing i i em 
ID ones in tho cognato languages show tho e pq Eu Oo платана Hieron ШШШ 
£ I withdraw my former proposal to derive gcvayü Ў i š 
ya from glep daim üli в ada 
preceded by gutturals, and because I find in Pili many enses, ие pen T ae 
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aa ‘elephant,’ literally ‘the roarer, the trumpeter.’ The important fact that a very large 
proportion of the roots of the Dhátupütha is Prakritic in form, has apparently not been fully 


realised by Professor Edgren, though Professors Weber, Benfey and many other Sanskritists 
have repeatedly called attention to it, both years ago and quite lately. А 


The second point, which, according to Professor Edgren, makes the introuvable roots appear 
artificial, is the fact that во many of them are stated to have the same meaning. To take only 
the worst case, there are, according to Professor Edgren, 336 verbs, to which the explanation 
qrat is appended, and only 65 can be verified in literary works. The fact, no doubt, looks . 
curious. But it becomes easily intelligible, if one consults the Hindn Sàstras as to the meaning 
of aÑ ог TAT. The Naiyáyikas and Vaiseshikas say, sm Tarra AAAI TAS aA TACT 
qaqa, and give as the definition of чача | sàga aA fq Rea. They futher 
add, атя# TIRA AT tat TTA aaah 16 is evident that the author, or 
authors, of ihe Dhátupátha hold the same opinion, and that they mean to say that the roots, 
marked зтаї. denote some kind of motion. It is a matter of course that definitions like яга 
Tay | Wess and fearara are likewise intended merely as general indications of the category 
to which the verbs belong, not as accurate statements of their meanings. 


The third point, which rouses Professor Edgren’s suspicions, is that the same verbs are 
used according to the Dhátupátha siet 1 strat | Tat агата | яг ИГӘ or RIT any and 
SEIT ater. Nevertheless, the Saiskrit dictionaries shew that many verbs actually are used 
with widely divergent meanings, and he might have found without ditficnlty in English and in 
other languages a good many instances, exactly analogous to those which have appeared io him 
so extraordinary in Sanskrit. 


The problems, which the Dhitupitha offers, ought to be approached in a very different 
spirit and can be solved only by a different method, Taking as correct Professor Whitney's 
statement (Am. Journ. Phil. Vol. V. p. 5 of the reprint) that in all eleven hundred roots are 
awaiting verification, and likewise Professor Edgren's assertion that 150 among them are con- 
nected with nouns occurring in Saiskrit literature, and that 80 have representatives in the 
cognate langnages, the genuineness of 870 forms has still to be proved, and the number of 
unverified inflexions and meanings is in all probability at least equally great. 


The first question to be put is, of course, if all that can be done has been done in order to 
account for them, or if there are still materials unused and unexplored. The next considera- 
tion is, whether the author or authors of the Dhitupiitha may be supposed to have drawn on 
other materials than those accessible in the present day and if there are circumstances ‘which 
could explain the apparent barrenness of so many roots as well as the absence of representatives 
in the cognate languages. 


Professor Edgren is certainly right in maintaining that a great many Saüskrit works, and 
m lored lexicographically since Professor 


particularly the more ancient ones, have been exp ао к 
Westergaard's times. But he is as certainly in error, when he says the number 0 yen s 
roots, meanings and inflexions has remained virtually the same. A comparison p А 
articles on roots in the Peiersburg Dictionaries and in Professor Whitney's Supp eR 
with the Radices proves that incontestably. Without counting those roots, M Es 
in Sañskrit literature, but are not found in the Dhatupitha, Professor Whitney hos i ki d 
roots, for which Professor Westergaard was only able to quote Panini, the Bhattikivya anc © 


Nirukta, and the smaller Petersburg Dictionary has about usa Ms ` E o ace 
n "L^ a "ait v e 2 
Vedas, the Kithaka, tho Maitriyantya, the Taittirlya and that o ahmanas, the Upanishads: 


has furnished its contribution. The same remark applies to the Brå 
і i ambîyas. And 
and the Vedáügas, among the Sûtras especially to thé huge Kalpa d а e MI = Nes 
it must be noted that, with the exception of the Rik and Atharva Samhitus, w 
7 e Ni ha (second 
9 I take the following definitions from Mahimahopidbyfya Bh. Jhalkikar's excellent Nydyakosha ( 
edition, 1893, Во. Sansk. Ser. No. XLIX). | de 
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i i tinted works is not complete, and that the interpretation ‘even 
стар н сЗ Susa settled. ‘The Richas and the Mantras of the Atharváñgirasas 
are still n field yatra yuddhai kachákachi between the strict philological school and the linguists; 
and will probably remain so for some time, It is not doubtfal that, with an alteration of the 
method of interpretation, the views regarding the meanings of a certain number of roots and 
words, and regarding the derivation of the latter will considerably change. - 


It is, of course, well known to all Sanskritists that there are other Vedic works, accessible 
in MSS, which have been explored only very superficially, or have not been used at all. 
Among these may be named the Kapishthala Samhita of the Yaj urveda, and the Paippalida 
version of the Atharvaveda, which Professor Whitney was to have taken in hand, and there are, 
besides the last Pra$nas of the Apastambiya Srauta Sitras, a number of exceedingly bulky 
Kalpas, that of the Mánavas, the Baudháyanlyas, the Dháradvájas, the HairanyakeSas and the 
Vaikhánasas.! Smaller in compass are the Grihyasütras of the Varahas,!? of Laugákshi,!3 of 
Jaimini4 and the recently recovered Dharmasütra of Hirita,!> one of the earliest compositions 
of its class. Among these the Baudhiyaniya Sütras may be expected to furnish much that is 
valuable, both because they are very ancient and because the Dharmasütra already has 
furnished something,and the same may be said of the Hârita Dharmasütra. Among the 
Vedic works, certainly existing in India, but not as yet easily accessible, the Satyfiyanaka, the 
Paiigyamahabrihmana, the Saunkasütra of the Rigveda, the Bhrigusütra of the Black Yajur- 
veda and the Gautamasütra of the Sámaveda may be mentioned as instances. 


Though the Vedic literature may be justly expected to furnish most for the elucidation of 
the enigmas of the Dhitupitha, yet the two great Epics yield, too, a good many contributions. 
A careful study of the largest Parvans of the Mahibhirata permits me to say that something 
may be gleaned there in spite of Geheimrath von Bohtlingk's harvesting for his two dictionaries. 
Professor Holtzmann’s grammatical extracts (Grammatisches aus dem Mahábháraia) me 
incomplete and not always trustworthy. Spellings like civita racan, stapya, the explanation of 
the ablative kshuttah as a perfect passive participle and of braydsta as a medial form, and the 
translation of pita mahyai daydhahk by “der Vater wurde mir gebissen” and similar mistakes 
are certainly unfortunate. The incompleteness of Professor Holtzmann’s excerpts became 
very evident when Dr. Winternitz, while writing his review for the Oesterreichische Monats- 
ehrift für den Orient, carefully went over one single Parvan. Among the Purfnas, the 
Janguage of which so closely resembles that of the Epics, it is unfortunately that huge 
forgery of the eleventh or twelfth century A. D., the Bhiigavata, which has been 
explored most thoroughly. The older ones, with the exception of the Vishnupurána, have received 
very little attention. Among other works, the authors of which probably, or certainly, have 
rot written according to Pánini and the Dhatupitha, I may point to the Samhitás of the ancient 
Bhigavatas!® and Saivas, those belonging to the ancient J yotisha, the Gajagistra, the Vástuvidyé, 
the Nitya and Samgita Sástras, and the medical Saihitás. Among these, only the last have 
engaged the attention of the European lexicographers, especially of Professor yon Roth. The 
remainder has hardly been looked at, though MSS. of them, e. g., of the large Vásishtha 


SSS ЕИ T S SS 2. EE — 


10 I may state that I stand on tho side of those who consider the Vedas to bo Indian books, and interpret ћеш 
as suck. The older school has rendered most important services ; 
omnipotence of the Hindu tradition. Butit is just this success that ha 

11 A bad copy of the Vaikhánasa Srauta 
tibhánjására of the Mahirfija of Mysore. 
Library. 


chiefly by its successful war against th? 
8 caused its chief weaknesses 

Bira is in the State Library at Munich, good copies are in the aras" 
Copies of the Gri'iya and Dharmasütras are in tho Vienna University 


12 Recovered by the late Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik from Khandesh. 
13 Or, of the Karhakas. 


15 See Prefatory Notes to Pandit V. 
No. xlvii). 


f НЧ In the Sarasvatibh&ndgára of Mysore. 
aman Shastri Islampurkar's edition of Paráiara, Yol. I. p. 16 f. (Во. S: Ве 


16 See Dr. В, G. Bhandarkar, Report for 1983-4, p. S. 
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Бай, the Vriddha Garga, the Pálaküpya,7 Bharata's Nityal? and Saingita Sistras and the 
Vastusistra are lying in the public libraries of India. The number of the existing published 
and unpublished compositions of the learned Kavis and of the Pandits on all kinds of ‘Sastras, 


on paper, stone and copper, which have been explored either insufficiently or not at all, is 


simply legion. And it is not doubtful that they might help to verify a good many roots 
meanings or forms. , 


| In order to prove that these expectations are not quite unfounded, I give here a list of some 
aorists, which P rofessor Whitney's Supplement does not take into account, from the Dagakumi- 
racharita, Logether with a few taken from other sources. They are:— 

эпе (qer +) D. iv;! Wfafq D. v; samra (sic) D. ii; эттїї D. ii, iii, vii (8 times); 

ите D. iii, viii; зит 0. iii; saff D. vii; sara D. viii; srmfšsq8_ D. iii; saa 
qar +) D. vi; EGER CH Srikanthachar., 9,21; strqva, Haravijaya, 3, 30; HAMAN D. iv; э{ччав: 
D. vi; sine D. vi; зтяїяяа Šrik. Char., 5. 46; saz D. viii; зае D. ii; IZ DES 
scm D. iii, vi, viii; чаа D. ii; asqa D. vi; aaqa, D. vi; sataa D. iii; aaa: 
Haravijaya, 5, 102; stafege D. ii; aaf Srik. Char, 5, 14; stafaz D. ii, iii, iv, v; are D. 
v; яРчаїата. D. viii; stata D. viii. 

Every one of these forms will necessitate at least the addition of а +, or the removal of a 
square bracket, in Professor Whitney’s Dhátupátha. The occurrence of Чч makes also 
desirable a small alteration of the wording of para. 998 f. of the second edition of the Grammar, 
which paragraph Professor Whitney would probably have seen reason to modify still more, 
hàd he been able to further extend his resenrches in classical Saüskrit. I may add, that the 
remarks in para. 925, a and b, of the Grammar are absolutely erroneous. Both the Paras- 
maipada and the Atmanepada of the Precative are very common in classical Saiskrit, of course 
not in the texts consulted by Professor Whitney, but in their proper sphere, those portions of 
the Kávyas, which are called technically Asishah. "Thus, there are ten precatives in the first 
canto of the Srikanthacharita, twenty-two (all Par.) in the Süryasataka (saec. vi), fourteen in the 
Chandisataka (saec. vii), and their number is very large in the Pragastis. The little hymn, 
incorporated in the Jvalimukhi PraSasti, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I. p. 129 f., offers sixteen 
readable forms: (1) qrara, (2) Stara (half a dozen times), (3) afsaie, (4) Wiz, (5) sr; 
(occurs also Srik. Char. 1 24), (6) aanas, (7) dmana, (8) waia, (9) RENE, 
(10) эй [Ae] (11) arte, (12) arg, (18) riz, (14) vurefle, (15) atiz, 
(16) fasts, and others which I have not been able to make ont owing to the unsatisfactory 
‘state of the squeeze. From the Haravijaya, 5, 117, I add ятя. 


These facts, to which others will be added in the Appendix to this paper, will suilice to 
substantiate the assertion, that the partially explored and the unexplored classical 
literature can furnish facts, confirming the statements of the Hindu grammarians. In 
the eourse of my reading, Ihave noted hundreds of words from Vedic, Epic and Classical works, 
which all prove that a very great number of the forms, postulated by the grammarians, noy 
be verified from one source or the other, and the same may be said of many verbal roots." 


x iB mem raid. f rbich Kumåri 902, Benares edition) extracts the curious 
1? An edition of the Palakipya Gajasástra, from which Kumitrila (p. 20 580 t : 
word THR? ‘a blow delivered with both tusks,’ will be published shortly, in accordarce with my repeated 
requests in the Anandisrama Series. ` 3 Ç А J 
18 Ita pulication in the Kávyamóla was bogun by tho late Pandit Durgaprasid at my urgent us air 
19 The figuros refor to the Uchehhvisas. The form HIATT has been duly noted in the Granimar, para. 998 f. 
> 
(second edition). 
. ® Against Pénini ii, 4, 54-55. Ў Sas TA 
zt For this ronson and through the uncontrollable vagaries of tho P. D. of tho oe асана) E ө = 
my edition of the hymn is not what it ought to be. I hope that one of these days a М8. of the hymn will tu р, 


апа a better edition will become possible. 1 ye on 
2 In ойбу to show that Ido not talk nt random, I give а few passages tor roots which Professor Whitney 


=: r v. 65. 151; ‘ ine,’ Sr, Char. 21, 33; 
either omits or declares to be doubtless artificial : — IZ Н. V. v. 68, 191; E n ы Śr. d ñ. 3 j 
F H. V. 19, 415 9929 Sr. Char. 12, 35; 14,12; 17, 553 UR, Sr, Char, 12, 6; 10, 50; TH ‘to taste, Sis. H, 44 ; 
M, k 2 S ? 2 E? z ç , ny ma 
RIT ‘to redden, Sr. Char. 10, 17 ; fA ‘to devour,’ Sis. 18, 77. 
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Т would also undertake to prove that the majority of the words and meanings, marked with an 
asterisk in B. W., does actually occur somewhere in the ocean of the existing Saüskrit literatnre, 
To me, who believe that the Hindus are not swindlers, but have carefully preserved a irnst- 


- worthy tradition in all matters, where they are not biassed by religions dogmas, such facts 


appear of small importance. What seems tome really interesting, is the likewise not 
small amount of facts that has escaped their attention, or has been left aside by them 
for other reasons. Ex: Š 

But, even after the whole existing Sanskrit literature has been fully explored, only half 
the task of the root-hunter has been accomplished. Не has then to extend his researches to 
the ancient and modern Prákrits, many of which possess an extensive literature, as well as 10 
the Mixed Language of the first centuries before and after the beginning of onr era. The 
compósitions in the oldest types of the Prákrits, which are found in Aéoka's Edicis, in the 
Vinayapitaka, the Parcha Nikáyas (e. g., in the verses of Játakas), and other canonical Buddhist 
books, certainly existed in the third century B. C. This much is evident from the Manrya 
inscriptions on the rocks and pillars and from those on the Stüpas of Sanchi and Bharahut. 
Their language has preserved numerous forms older than those of the classical Saiskrit of 
Panini, and some older than those of the Vedic dialects, Their frequent nominatives plural 
from masculine a-stems in ése and from neuter a-stems in & (Professor Oldenberg's discoverics) 
are Vedic. The not uncommon occurrence of the subjunctive (Professor Pischel’s discovery) 
is another remnant of the language of the Rishis, and such are the imperatives like saata 
(&vrajatu), the plural instrumentals of the a-stems іп ebhi (Oldenberg) the very common first 
persons plural in mase, the infinitives in tave, tãye, tuye, ase and other forms, which may be 


gathered from the Pali grammars, or from detached articles and notes of Professors Fansbill, ` 


Jacobi, Kern, Kuhn, Leumann, Oldenberg, Rhys Davids, Trenckner, Weber and Zachariae, 
as well as of Dr. Morris and М. Senart in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, Bezzenberger's Beiträge, the 
London Academy, the Journal of the Pali Text Society; the editions of the Agoka Inscriptions, 
the Mahavastu and in other works. Among the forms, which are older even than the “Vedic 
language, I will only mention tlie present participles of the Atmanepada in mana, mina, mind, 
which the Asoka Inscriptions offer, and which agree with the Greek, Latin and Bactrian 


endings, and the Aorist addasa ‘I saw,’ which goes back, not to Sanskrit adarsam, but to ` 


айтат, thus corresponding exactly with é3paxoy, and which without a doubt is the older form. 
A careful investigation of the oldest documents reveals the existence of very many similar cases. 


Now it might be expected, that such a language should have preserved verbal roots, ‘which 
were dropped by the classical writers, And Professor Kern has shewn long. асо in his Bijdrage 
lot de Verklaring van eenige Worden in Pali-Geschriften Voorkomende, as well fe recently in his 
Review of Jülakas, Vol. V. (Museum of 1593, p. 1008.) that this is the case, He has proved 
the existence of этевта ата}, Pali sreqfq ;24 TTR TR ATF, Райа эй; x gaa? Pali siad 
"refer ater, Pali Seana (Class tv), sera arts, Pali qug; yei arara, Pali and Міхей 
Language Tî, Bf, ER and gera. In lately going over the Jatakas for a different 
purpose 2 have noted representatives of some more verbs, for which the explored 
peru оны and even of some which Professor Whitney in his 

g as “without a donbt artificial.” 


(1) Е, T. P., srai. 

Дет Whitney gives the verb іп his Supplement, remarking that the forms 383% 

and gqfare, quoted in B. W., are ‘doubtless artificial’ B. W., which had not progressed 50 
22 This verb has Ag been given by Profes i i ] ; ity of 

B. W., which got it from a Buddhist work in SERE m н E ns on the e E 


0 lect, 
?* The Påli ay-yfe shews that the origi Ec 

1 ginal for 2 йрї * peti 
*5 This verb occurs, too, in the Supp cubo ec а Вр anid аы 


lement, on account of the Vedic TCI The Pili 
2 present participle sagd. : 
verses offer the forms THN = IJ | asarga — ERES I x А 
санау, «заг = esq) зїї й= MGANA (Vedic absolutivo or 
26 Compare Sanskrit [йт and go forth, and Professor Whitney's Vedio gni. 


2 
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E ec. ИО ФИТ‏ س 


ar, hen Professor Whitne "ot ‚ & : . 
far, w y wrote, states under ат" that по examples of the simple yerb are 


found and refers to EET adduced by Professor Westergaard from the. Bhattikivya, and to 


чеш =ч. Tt also gives the derivatives RIET, RTETT, Rarer and Вг, ns wellas others, with 
ha instead of gha. gum 


According to the Phonetic laws of Pili, the representative of ТЕТЕ ought to be [ач 
and the J fitaka verses offer inflected forms and participles of its Parasmaipada and Atmanepada. 
In the Játakas, Vol. III. p. 308, 1. 10 f., we read the following story :— 

чч eae ga (тент чччечії aR at эїйгїйөп-ячїўкччїй TR 

state | эг FT TAT FAT FAFA EUNT KARAAT AAA NATN | 

vp uz IRF gen xe safara | 

TAS Ad Чг eer ANTAT fg Il 9 il 

чат AAA tA WTAE | | ; 

+ жа + Waa ar Faas aaRS | 

мч AA 3 TT Teta Tae U FTN Bel 

wed qT ST qenp Tea afer e Rant DT aria Чо атру = їч | FAT û eer | 

STRT ZT «чча Ais TAT те uf HEM эттїї 11 27 

“The future Buddha... . ... who resided near a lotus-lake, one day went down to the 
bank and stood there inhaling tho fragrance of à well flowered water-lily. Thereupon a 
dauglıter of the gods, who lived in ihe hollow of a tree, intending to frighten him, recited the 
first verse (of this story): ‘When thou inhalest the fragrance of a lotus-flower that has not 
been given to thee, that is an attempt at theft; friend, thou art a thief of perfume.’ 


“ Then the future Buddha answered her with the second verse: ‘I neither take away, 
nor do I pluck the lotus. I smell it from afar. On what grounds then doest thou call me a 
thief of perfume ?' ; 


* But at that moment a man dng in that Јаке for lotus-sprouts and plucked off the flowers. 
When the future Buddha saw him, he said (to the Dryad) : ‘Thou callest a thief me, who smell 
(the flowers) from afar, why doest thou not apply (the same name) to'this man pP 


Неге we have the active present indicative of faa and of ччічч and the present parti- 
ciples of the Parasmaipada and the Atmanepada, which latter is an йгзћа form, as the. Hindus 
Would say. Childer's Pali Dictionary does not give the verb, but notes its derivative Rafat 
‘mucus from the nose, which in Saüskrit appears occasionally in the same form, but is usually 
and more correctly spelt fargat. In B. W. it has been identified already with the synonym- 
Qus agaa, found in Ãpastamba's Dharmasütra r, 16, 14, with the variants [ПЕТ | 


атт and faair. The identification is unobjectionable, as the changes in the second 
form may be explained by the phonetic laws of the Prikrits, S n frequently becomes 
i and kha is softened to gka. It suggests the probability that the Saiskrit verb [ТЯ is 
likewise a Prakritic or secondary form of an older BEIGE which had fallen into disnse when 
the Dhitupitha was composed. In support of this view it 35 caes x ns 
noun of action TET “throwing out mucus, blowing the nose, whic i дук с 
preserved in Apastamba’s Dharmasütra ii, 5, 9, (2) the lingual fa in лао P х 
agror, which points to the former existence of a лбтт in the indiens pla вой (8) Se 
Gujarûtî gas ‘to smell.’ The radical vowel of the latter verb can only be зү ка p 
older re, not from i. For in the Prákrits a, š, u, саге the regular кергвн M 
ri. Accented Sanskrit i can become и only by assimilation, t. é, if the ae ing sy Lr Г Ji 
the same vowel as in gq for fare and so forth. These facts teach two boe cero y 
they prove that among the Sanskrit roots there are such as have been shaped 2 g 


: a Qa nta Nik£ya IX. 1. 
?: Dr. Morris lias pointed out that the same story and the same verses occur in the Samyutta Nikey 
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phonetic laws, regularly operative in the Prákrits and sporadically active ү ds poan oa éven 
of Vedic forms and stems. Nearly one-half of the roots of the Dhütupát 1a, I should say, owe 
their forms to these laws. The difference between Saiskrit and Prikrit is only one of degree, 
A definite boundary line does not exist between them, and the further one goes back, the 
smaller does the difference become. Secondly, it appears that, even in the } erry Prikrits, 
forms are reflected which are older than those commonly current in classical Saiiskrit, No 
Sanskritist can afford to leave the modern Vernaculars out of the range of his studies, 
if he wishes really to understand the ancient language. 


(2) gest, LP. янфї esas ama TSX. 

This verb is omitted in the Supplement. B. W. marks it with an asterisk, referring at the 
samo time to the well known goga. Та the Játakas, V ol. III. p. 368, 1. 1, where an angry 
disputant says to the future Buddha: = Я Hosa Яо 199 эпте ага “You Speak 
to me very roughly, as if you were shaving me with a blunt razór, its present participle 
Parasmaipada actually occurs. This verb, too, is Prakritic. It is clearly a corruption of 
# еса, В which bears to 1 the same relation as aqa toran, "eure uo aeara and so 
forth, And гї actually bas all the meanings attributed to =з in the Dhátupát ha. The 
lingual nda of the latter is due to the influence of the original admin of the root, which very 
commonly affects nob only following dental nasals, but also dental ¢enues and mediae, compare 
e. gy Sanskrit pa = Fš or Faz (Shühbüzgarbi) = nz or zz (Pali); Sanskrit mz= crat-(es); 
Prikrit qe ‘a fort’ = Tentonic gard, Sanskrit qo = Shahbizgarhi ggg or msg = Sanskrit 
qrdg (according to Professor Kern). 

(8) azi I. Р., SANOTAAN. 

The passive past participle of the causative of this verb, which is omitted in the Supple 
ment and marked with an asterisk in B. W., has in Pali the representative 1129. According 
to the Kandagalaka Játaka (Vol. II. p. 163, verse 118) the future Buddha, who had been born 
as a wood-pecker, once broke his beak and split his head in striking a Khadira tree. Sorely 
hurt, he exclaimed: 


sei enr 9199 Sear «Її RRt | 
se WHIT SAAT Mansa uri «sé 


“Ho, I say, what is then this thorny tree with pointed leaves, 2° where by one blow my head 
has been broken P” The Commentary explains saad fquifzd by s= Pra and ina parallel 
passage, verse 119 sgr appears instead. To the Sanskrit tef belong the nouns ale 
IER and get, their literal meaning being “a strip (of cloth or bark).'399 The form is again 
Prakritic and corresponds to an older *srq, derived, as Professor Meringer suggests to më 
from ў or ят, compare fq and Faq, «ч, and gaara and so forth, 


(4) vost I. Â., qêrî чта. 


I. have found the absolutive of this verb, which the Supplement omits and В. W. 
marks with an asterisk, in the following passage, Játakas, Vol. I. p. 289, 1.10: arg a 
aerate аба ase Aare agat чї qare sneered vat qara пеп PA AT 
sitafa || The person referred to is quarrelsome Mittavindaka whose story is told in a number 
of Jatakas. In punishment of his greed he had’in the end to carry a revolving wheel on p 
head ; he is the wheel-carrier in Panchatantra V. Kathi 5. The verb xaê is given in 
Childer's Pali Dictionary and the nominal derivatives ugs and so forth are common both in 
Sañskrit and in Pili, The lingual nda of the root induces me to boliovo that it is, like is 
m—————————Á——rt—c c Eu a E و‎ 


28 Seo also asimilar opinion of Professor Fortunatov in Per E 


2 oa yoiter 
und Wurzelvariotion, р. 37 (11). Persom, Zur, Lehre топ der Wurseleruf 


29 The Commentator explains Haga by qat takes i : i right: 
as in Påli an accented š is frequently i UM. Pl ЕК t aa eirate (sum HE колы Š 


# In the Mah4rdshtri thoro is RET an Дава for TI and RAE 
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preceding three verbs, a Prakritic form, but I cannot suggest what the older form mar 
have been. E am 


151 


(5) gf vi. P. їе. 

The perfect past participle of this verb, for which in B.'R, W. passages are quoted, 
according to the Radices, from the Bhattikivya occurs in a prose passage and in a verse 
Játakas, Vol. II. p. 225, 1. 22 ff. and p. 226, verse 163, which latter runs as follows :— 

Эбу язэтягат Ste QARA 

ara «1 Sta ferar erar Frere Fer N RU 
« That hunchback, to whom I clave, considering him a bull among men, lies here doubled up 
(by pains) like a lute with broken strings.” It may be noted that the identical form ЕРДЕ 
is used in the Bhattikivya. Professor Edgren correctly enumerates QZ among the roots, 
* possibly connected with surrounding nouns. кє is, of course, as the Greek xupr-ds shews, 
a Prakritie corruption of an older form ==, and as Professor Curtius suggests (Grundzüge 
I. p. 133, II. p. 127) finally goes back to an Indo-European root kur-kul?2l 


(6) srafet І. P. marg. ` Р 

Professor Whitney's Supplement gives STHifa and stad in the sense of ‘to hurt,’ for 
which meaning D. W. adduces various passages from Vedic texts. In the Vyagghajitaka 
(Vol. II. p. 358) it is narrated, how a foolish Dryad frightened the lions and tigers from the 
neighbourhood of her home. Consequently, the woodcutters, who saw that there was no longer 
any danger, began to cut down the trees, Perceiving her mistake, the Dryad tried to coax the 
carnivorous animals back to their old haunts with the following verse : — 


-qa Saray aagi ЧАЧ 9999 | 
ar qi бөте еде sara ar FE frenar lifer 11 § UI 
‘“ Return hither, ye tigers, walk back into tho great forest, lest the tigerless wood be cut down, 
lest the tigers lose their forest.” ` 
Some MSS. offer for qaña, in Pali the regular second person e the optative, the 
variant gaa. Professor Fausbóll has correctly chosen the lectio dochior. 


(7) =ч ‘to move.’ | 
This root, which is duly noted in B. W., occurs only in the Nirukta V. 26, and Put 
Kern (Bijdragen, p. 55) has pointed out that the Pali grafa or qafa and taons iic E 
nouns belong to it, I will add its causative wa = * ra, which occurs in à verse, átakas. 
Vol. IV. p. 478, 301 : — 
этїї ard RARR үй 99 ячїїї 91 T 
vafa sant s AT + чен A я& sre HEAT lI 19 Ú Pil 
"drives it to the further shore, even so diseases 


* As a man, if he rows a boat in the water, he Commentary explains 


and old age constantly drive mortals into the power of Yama” 9 T 
RR by ser sitaat Meat argerdt AR: 

MAU aar ua. in which this verb, given by 

. B. W. adduces one passage from Bina’s Harshacharita, m ye Eo cid 


Professor Westergaard on the authority of Chandragomin, was S AUT dne i 
Professor Whitney remarks thereon in tho Supplement Ipakg 


31 YWurzellexikon, II. 289, 922. ; Secs дарйо often marks 
2 T uc sa tho attention of Profossor Edgren, who 18 astonished that the Dhitupát 


: is e er No. 12. 
roots mat атага. Another onso of tho same kind will be discussed below ш: 
33 Tn this verse the vorb has been chogen in order to bring out the Anupriisa- 
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probably an artificial formation." In the Jâtakas, Vol. V. p. 304, verses 50 and ö2, I haye 
found it used with the meaning ‘to trumpet’ and ‘ to whistle’: — Š 

| гетен ЯК ча Fe frena | 
ачагі E8 ag fe я наа ат d fel eo п | 

In the second verse the past participle is found in the compound minsi Ra, which the 
Commentary explains by afaasia. The verb gafa, very probably the etymon of Sum 
‘elephant,’ literally ‘the trumpeter,’ is, of course, merely a variant of ania the short vowel 
plus the nasal doing duty for the long one, as is the case in numerous other Saiüskrit roots, 
Sometimes, as many as three forms occur, e. g., kud, kûd (kil), kund ‘to burn. The first form 
is vouched for, as Professor Meringer points out to me, by the Gothic haúri ‘а coal, coal-fire,’ 
the second occurs in Vedic works and in Pili (e. g., Jiitakas, Vol. I. p. 405, verse 97) and the 
third rests on the authority of the grammarians, who adduce varions inflected forms, e. 9» in 
the Mahábháshya, Vol. TIT. p. 337 (Kielhorn) the future #I¢sqt- Various modern Vernacular, 
like the Gujaráti, allow in the case of almost every verb, with a short « or 4 followed by a double 
consonant, the substitution of a nasalised short or of a long vowel, followed by one consonant, 
€. g^, 885 ЭФ ог Ah = FRR. 


(9) verat Х. Р.я. ` 5: 


This verb, regarding which hitherto nothing has been known, is clearly ihe parent of 

the noun aeq ‘the destroyer,’ preserved in the compound mee, Jitivuttaka, p. 04, 
verse, 5%:— GV 
Sasa эда Tao fes sat 
TTT + gafa At SITW meer 135 

i As Professor Windisch states in the note, loc. ci, the MS. A explains eee 
RTS AT and mentions the v, 7, BHT. In my opinion q=qara is a denominative from qe, 
which frequently means “a trace, something infinitesimally small" Everybody, who has 


attended an Indian Sabha, or had intercourse with the Pandits, will remember the familiar 
phrase saq freres anta. 


(10) m$ seus, І. A. еў. - 


Prof. Westergaard gives the Meanings ‘curvum esse, scelestnm esse, curvare.’ According. 
to B. W., "It means also ‘ verletzt, beschiidigt,’ Hemachandra, Anekáürthasaingraha, III. 249 
Sere says: "leen FRSA: staa = and Mahendra (op. cit. p. 110) adduces fsreafa an 
== d fragment of a verse Iw giaa TATU. In the Shühbüzgarhi version of Aéoka's 
ock- dict XIII, the noun S724 occurs twice instead of qqurq ‘hurt,’ which the Girnárand кїзї 
E offer. n the Játakas, Vol. V. p.906, 1]. 14and 21, we have twice the compound Ramen: 
wach 1s explained by, and certainly means. RATT, ‘a female disgracing her family,’ The 


noun TUT is apparently the representative of 3f 5 | iens,’ being 
ME ue AUT "eurvans, scelestum faciens, ttha bemg 


in place of niha in order to save the tity oj 7 hough we 

x ep se quantity of the syllable. "Thong 
Dui m ea en no proof, that the yerb was inflected in the manner prescribed by the 
paria, and though the task of verification has not been done completely, yet the former 


existence of а verb qe or Wz ‘to disor i A 
i I race, to hurt,’ w i ' 39 
be disgraced, or hurt,’ cannot be denied, лш Ld 


(11) arate I. P., зайчета. 

s e 5 verb argia is given in the Supplement with tho meaning ‘to seek а муно еа 
er 4) 0 EVE and Үү, B. sintes that only the participles are fonnd in literature. It is used in 
e ot RST, agreeing with Professor Westergaard's ‘aegrotum esse, in the Jàtakns, 


ч т Я oh i А 
he true black Koil, which is renily reared by the crows, utters three whistling notes -in succession, among 


which the second is the highest and as the stress-aecent. They may be rendered by pihihu 


x C ch 
Compare Pañchatantra, I. 441.2 (Kosegarten) and Indische Sprüche, 2878-9. 
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Vol. V. p. 90, verse 274, where a queen, who nurses her sick husband i d 
life from a Yüksha for the following reason :— : заа а отав bege mer 


Be чї TAIT TO #9 Pas | 
SERT FUT d FET Tea TTF APTA 1 FS SY II 


* When, searching the forest like a gleaner, I bring honey-and flesh, the leavings of carni- 
vorous beasts, that is his food; his (body), I ween, fades to-day.” 


The Commentary says, qe JASNA | TET ASH AR HEAT TAC STAT FTE ГА 
arare sata Pera U $ 


Professor Meringor points ont to me that arq wWard is reflected by the Greek w6yjs, 
voEpós ‘slow lazy,’ vwEpetw ‘to be slow or lazy.’ 


(12). aga І. P., ятса атчї Tar ARAN ЖЕ ч. 


This verb, which Professor Whitney omits and B. W. marks with an asterisk, may either 
remain unchanged in Pali or become arqfà, just аз, e. 0., Sita (Sala) becomes SA, >= 
becomes {тїї and "a becomes in Aéoka's Edicts Ww 1. е., Ha. In the latter form the 
verb is found in the Gandatiuduka Játaka.  Pañchâla, the negligent king of Kimpilya, the 
Játaka narrates, allowed his kingdom to be misgoverned by bad servants, who oppressed and 
plundered the inhabitants. Once, in consequence of the exhortations of a Dryad, he went ont 
incognito, together with his domestic priest, in order to see for himself how matters stood. 
Some miles from his capital he came upon an old man, who during the day had Jain hidden in 
the jungles, and returned home in the evening after the royal officials had left the village. 
In accordance with the custom still in use, tho man had scattered thorns before the door of 
his house in order to protect the entrance. In the darkness a thorn entered his foot and, 
while he plucked it out, he cursed the king as the cause of his mishap. The king and the 
Purohita heard his words, and the latter answered the accusation with the following Gáthi, 
Jitakas, Vol. V. p. 102, verse 317: 


лсо ARE xd ung чече! 
Cm UY жен zb а "res esent 11093911 


* Qld art thou and weak of sight, thou doest not distinguish objects well. What is (the Fault) 
of Brahmadatta in this, that a thorn has hurt thee ?" 


The Commentary explains mra by Fre. The meaning ‘to hurt’ has apparently 
been developed from the meaning aat, given in the Dhátupátha, because the thorn or any 
other object entering the foot or any part of the body hurts it, We-have here another eMe 
where a “go-root” is used fearara, just as the Dhátupátha asserts of many other verbs. The 
use of the Parasmaipada arasy for the Atmanepada aga required by the Dhátupàtha, ds 
accounted for by the circumstance ihat the latter occurs in Pili less frequently than the 
former. 


In conclusion I will give a case, where an inflexion, taught in the Dhatupitha, but not 2s 
yet found in a Sanskrit work; has been preserved in Pali. qs itis stated there, makes TIST 
TTT and csafa waa, which latter two inflexions have been verified. 

In the Jütakas, Vol. V. p. 84, verse 948, а Suparpa grants tothe Naga Pandaraka his life, 
with the following words :— 

f geass ef gay Tar FTE wer ГЕ gar afe ASAT se | 

aaae ачат SAS <q TSS ga Fea ПАИ 


** Wall, from death I free thee now, oh snake with- double tongue! For, qu € 
(kinds of) Bons, a pupil, an adopted child and the offspring of ones own body 
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other. Rejoice, thon hast become a son (of mine) belonging to one (of these classes) 93€ Her, 
we һауе tatg, in Sanskrit cared. f 

When a cursory inspection of five-sevenths of a single section yields such results, it jg 
perhaps not too much to say that a search for roots, in other ancient portions of the Pili canon 
of the Buddhists is at least desirable, and that probably it will not be bootless. 


(To be continued.) 


ON THE DATE OF THE RIG VEDA. 
BY PROFESSOX H. JACOBI. 
(Translated from the German by Dr. J. Morison.) 
In the Rig Veda VII. 103, 9 it is said of the frogs: 


Déváhitim jugupur dvádasásya ritúm nûrê ná prá minanty 6i&'| saiwatsaré právríshy 
á'gatáyám tapta’ gharmá' asnuvaté visargám Il 

Kaegi and Geldner translate : “ Sie halten ein des Jahres heilige Ordnung, vergessen nie 
die rechte Zeit, die Mánner, sobald im Jahr die Regenzeit gekommen die heisse Sonnenglut 
ein Ende findet." “ They observe the sacred order of the year, they never forget the proper 


time, those men, as soon as in the year the raintime has come, the hot glow of the sun finds its 
end.” Similarly Grassmann. 


Here I take objection to the rendering of dvádas4 with “year.” DvAdabd is supposed to have 
this meaning, because it can also mean “ with twelve parts," and in fact has this meaning in the 
technical expression dvádasá strétra in the Natapatha Bráhmana and the Tailtirtya Bráhmana, 
But I should be inclined to doubt if dvídusá can have this meaning, standing alone without 
mention of the thing which has the twelve parts, for the ordinal will then always be understood 
iu its proper sense. And so I take duddaédsya in our passage, understanding mésak ; I 
translate accordingly: ‘‘they observe the sacred order, never forget the proper time of the 
twelfth (month) these men.” We have hence for the Rig-Veda a усаг beginning with the 
rainy season, the most obvious and in gencral most regular division of time, from which the 
later Hindus called the year varsha or абда (rain-giving). The objection may be made, that if 
the year began with the rainy season, the beginning of the latter must fall in the first and not 
the last month of the year. But since the beginning of the rainy season, considering the 
variations of the lunar year, could not be determined with certainty, the simplest way was to 
count that month, whose former half was in the drv season, in with the old year and reckon 
the first markedly rainy month with the new year, 
(marah) the frogs are therefore 
twelfth, 


| also its beginning. ‘Those sensible creatures 
Togs justly praised for never forgetting the right month, the 
and with it the proper division of the seasons. 

Since the Panjáb was the home of the earl 


conditions clearly before our eyes. Now in the northern part of the Panjib, where alone à 


wind of the specific character of the monsoon blows, the first rainscome at the end of Jun& 
SO about the summer-solstice, ТЬ is an obvions hypothesis that these marked out, so to #2 
Scientifically, tho beginning of the varshd year, That this really was the case is probable from 
another passage of. the Rig-Veda. In the Süryasűkta, X. 85, 19, we TE sürya'yá yahatúh 
IRAN yím avi'srja&! авва hanyanté gávó' rjunyüfh RN sthyate ll The Ath. Vel: 
ану ms Bs the SONORES, variant: maghá'su hanyanté gü'vah phalgunishu vyúhyatê, “jn 
Маз the kine are killed, in Phalguni the marriage or procession — is held.” It is clea” 
І think, withont further argument, that when the marriage of the sun, or its procession into 


sg re = 

наса x MEUM e iru. e па a final Anusvfra, oan bo optionally omitted RS 
F ре «Кака putra of iti А ino із, ® 

commentary points out, that the Nfiga has become S M eden: ba abe lnak Ши ош 
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its new house; is spoken of, this point of time can be referred only to the beginning of a new 
revolution of the sun. And, since the Vedic year, as we have seen, began dme the summer 


solstice, this latter must be assumed in accordance with the passage above to have been in 
Phalguni at that time. 


The: full moon in Bhadrapadi? belongs to the summer solstice in Phalguni; the first rainy 
month was therefore Bhádrapada or Praushthapada, since the summer solstice coincided, as we 
have seen, with the beginning of the rainy season, A trace of this has been preserved in 
later times in the directions in the Grihyasitras as to the beginning of the study of the Veda, 
the upäk тапа. Itis fixed in the SdAkh. G. S. 4, 5, for the beginning of the rainy cess 
éshadhinihh prídurbhávé. The rainy season, in which all out-of-door employment is at an end, 
is the natural time for study, and the Buddhists, too, hold, during this period, their vassa, 
though this, indeed, is devoted more to preaching than study. Pdrdskara G. S. 2, 10, transfers 
the updkarana to the day of the full moon in 'Srávana, the first rainy month in Madhyadesa, 
2000 B. C., while the monsoon began as early as Asháüdho? in the east of India, and a part of the 
Deccan at that period. 


Accordingly, when in the Gébhila G. S. 3, 8, the upákarana is fixed for the day of the 
full moon in Praushthapada, though at the same time the opening of the schools on the day of 
the full moon in Sràvana is well known, the former must be а date hallowed by immemorial 
usage, which was not abandoned, even when it had long ceased to agree with the beginning of 
the rainy season, The same date is mentioned in Rémdyana ШІ. 28, 51: — 


mási Praushthapadé brahma brühmanánám vivakshatám | 
ayam adhydyasamayah ѕйтадбийт upasthitah 1 


It was current, as can be proved, among the followers of the Sémavéda; but must have 
been still more generally spread. For it-was probably founding on this ancient custom that 
the Jainas fixed the beginning of their pajjusand, which corresponds to the Buddhist vassa, on 
Bhádrapada su. di. 5.4 


The opening of the schools, therefore, in Praushthapada, appears to go back to the earliest 
times of the Rig-Veda, for even then it is likely there was an official scholastic year. in which 
the sacred science was communicated orally, and for this as in later times the rainy period 
was ‘probably chosen. In the hymn to the frogs the phrase sükidsyeva vadati Sthskamdnch 
would contain a comparison, appropriate not only to the subject, but to the time of year. 


As in the case we have just been discussing, ап antiquated usage has been preserved 
down to times when the position of the heavenly bodies, and hence the division of the 
months among the seasons of the year, have undergone alteration, we shall expect to 
find similar traces of change in the more modern ‘Vedic works. In these, as 15 well known, 
Krittiká is always the first in order of the nakshairas. Here and there, however, we find 
indications, which are not in agreement with this arrangement, but which do agree with the 
position of the colours assumed by us. So, for example, the remark of the Kauskitaki n r. Ү.А, 
“that the ате phalgt form tho beginning (mukham), while the püree phalgi form the ш 
(pucchham) of the year, and the note of ће Taitt. Bráhm. I. 1, 2, 8 in which in the same way 


“the párve pAálguni is called tho last night, jughanyá vütrih, tho ditare. phdlguns on the other 


Butinthe Vedischen Nachrichten von den Nakdatra, I. 50 F., 


1 { izz 7 
So also Weber, Ind. Skizzen, р. 16, noto- hatras are borrowed from.the above 


he has departed from this opinion. The most of tho facts about tte — 
classical dissertation, which I need not, therefore, quote in ovory sing o MS 0903 =a ды 

2 A glance at tho tablo of Nakshatras nt tho end of this article will shew this, The piapa M ue Жыкы e 
have assumed for tho period of tho Rig-Veda ia made clear to the pu this table. Ithas caly to be Ee 
fall moon is oxactly 180° further advanced than the sum at the same time. 3 P uim z 

3 Tho А in fixing tho rainy senson in works which belong to the sang apon aor aano eas fo 
dotermining tho country of their anthorship, which has nob as yet been employed aa it shoul š 

^ Какас ta it.on the previons day. E RS rdingly, the 
i This sama CANTUS XIX. 3 places the winter solstico in the now moon of Mághs, and puts, а DE 


Bummer solstice in Maghi, which corresponda to the Krittikd order. 
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hand із called the first night of the year. Accordingly we can say, with more exactitude, 
that in the oldest period, from which we have here a tradition nota contemporary testimony, 
the colure went through Uttara Phàlguni, 


‘Hitherto we have ireated only of the varshá year. But it is probable that even then, as in 
India and Europe in the Middle Ages, yarious dates for' the beginning of.the year were 
current, Thus the counterpart of the rarshá year, which began with the summer solstice, 
would be a Aim year, beginning exactly six months earlier with the winter solstice, and its 
firs month would accordingly be Phalguna. This can be proved by Taitt. S. 7, 4, 8, 3,2: 


mükham vû еі samvatsarásya yat phalgunipürnamásáh, and Panchavüh$a Br. .5, 9, 9, 


mukham vå état samvatsarasya yat phalgunah.’ 


For this same period we may readily assume a ќатай year, since even in the Rig-Véda tho 
year is often called simply sarad (along with Aimá), and in historical times the year beginning 
with Kárttika is the commonest in Northern India. Sucha $arad year must begin with the 
autumnal equinox, or with the full moon closest to it. Now at the time in which the summer 
solstice was in Uttara Phalguni, and the winter solstice was in Pirva Bhadrapada, the autumnal 
equinox was in Ма, and the vernal equinox was in Mrigagiras. In this computation Mila was 
accordingly the first nakshatra, and its very name mila, t. e., “root, beginning,” seems to indicate 
this, just as its older name vichrifau, “ the dividers,” seems to point to the beginning as the 
break in the series. The preceding nakshatra, which was therefore the last at that time is 
Jyéshthà. The meaning of this name, “ the oldest," corresponds with the position we have 
assumed for it, and its older name Jyéshthaghni,? Taitt. Brahm. 1, 5, 2, 8, seems to indicate the 
star, Antares, as that which “ kills,” that is, closes the * old" year. 


Onr conjecture is still more clearly supported by the name of the first month of the šarad 
year, Agrahiiyana, “belonging to the beginning of the year,” which is the name of Márga&ira, 
whose full moon occurs in Mrigagiras. As at that time MrigaSiras denoted the vernal equinos, 
it follows that the autumnal full moon must occur in conjunction with the same sign and that 
the first month must bo MirgasSiras, 


The three years we have discussed yield tho following initial months for the three divisions, 
Cháturmásyáni ritumulchdni ;— 


——M——M— ÁÀ——— MÀ ÁÁ ——— M ————————————————E 


Himå year, Sarad year, Varshá year. 
SL 
І. Phálguna (12) П. Chaitra (1) III. Vaigikha (2) 
JI. Ashádha (4) ПІ. Srivana (5) I. Praushthapada (6) 
TII. Kirttika (8) I. Márga$ira (9) II. Pausha (10) 


 ск———————————————————————————————————————————————— 


This difference is reflected in the contradictory Vedic statements about the Chåturmásya 


ceremony,!? inasmuch as all the above three lists are recorded as existing side by side. For at. 


the first glance we see that these periods of four months cannot be derived from the actual 
seasons, since it is sheerly impossible that within a single period, even if we extend it {02 
thonsand years or more, one season can have begun in three successive months, as in fact is 
prescribed for each sacrifice which occurs at intervals of four months, The contradiction, 
however, disappears if weassume that the division of the year current atthe epoch of the 
Rig-Véda, the three kinds of year which haye been proved to exist before, were in later times 


8 The spelling of Ath. V, 6. 110 
with the month Jyaishtha. 

9 Тай. S. 4, 4,10, 2, uses for JyéshthA the namo Réhint, 
explained by the fact that both stars, Aldobaran and Antaros, h 
believe that the well-known story that Soma, the moon, dwelt 
of two Rohinis, the brighest stars among tho nakshatras 
of the circuit of the moon, Ў Y 


: 1 Wober, II. 889, Ç 
‚ 2, Jyaishthaghnî seems to rest on wrong tradition or intentional similarit 


which usually denotes Aldebaran; this namo 1 
avo a red light, as сүеп Ptolemy noticed. And 
only with her, із to bo explained from the existence 
which moreoyor marked the termination of both halved 
30 Weber, 329 ft, 
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retained for liturgical purposes, as in other cases practices which h 
still survive in worship. 
perfect order. 


5 z ave died ont in daily life 
Under this supposition the apparent cónfusion gives place to the de 


These combinations point in my opinion, without a possibility of error, to a position of the 
colures, such as we have given for the oldest period, that of the Riy-Véda. The later 
Vedic period introduced a correction, consisting in the transference of the opening Sut of 
the year from MrigaSiras to Krittiki; and it is precisely this circumstance that ves a material 
significance to the determination, for it must have been approximately correct for the a of 
the correction, Now the vernal equinox was in Kritüikà and the summer solstice was in 
Maghá about 2500 B, C., as may be seen from the following tables of Nakshatras, based on 
Whitney's Stirya-siddhdnta, p. 211. То allow for an error of observation on the part of these 
early astronomers, we may leave this date not exactly determined five centuries one way or the 
other. The statement of the Jyólisha, as to the position of the colures, is much later ; it 
corresponds to the fourteenth or fifteenth century B. C., and shews a repeated fixing of the 
colures, That, however, is less important for us now; the chief point is that the Vedic texts, 
properly so called, contain a determination of the colures, which was evidently correct for ther, 
and was only corrected in the Jyétisha, a determination that leads us to at least the beginning, 
of the three thousand years B.C. Considerably older than this, even, is the position of the colures, 
which we may infer for the Rig-Védá, a position which, as our table shews, corresponded to 
reality about 4500 B. C, We can hardly venture, it is true, to place the Rig-Véda so far back, 
but only the beginnings of the civilization, a mature, perhaps even late, product of which we 
possess in the hymns of the Rig-Véda. 


This porjod of civilization extended accordingly from about 4500 to 2500 B.C, 
and we shall perhaps not be far wrong, if we put the collection of hymus which has 
come down to us in the second half of this period. 


Hitherto we have spoken only of one result of the precession of the equinos, namely the 
alteration of the colures, „Another result is that, along with the gradual alteration of the 
celestial equator its north (and south) pole continued to move in a circle of 23} semidiameter 
in a period of abont 26,000 years, round the fixed poles of the ecliptic. In this way one star 
after another draws nearer the north pole and becomes the north or polestar. We shail 
distinguish these two names, which are now synonymous, by calling the bright star which at 
any time stands nearest the pole, the north star; the star whose distance from ihe pole is £9 
slight, that for all practical purposes it may be called fixed (dhruva) we shall call the pole star. 
The £ollowing table!! contains the north stars from 5000 B. C. till. 2000 A. D.; for each star 
there. is given the magnitude, minimum distance from the north pole, and the date of this 

` Minimum distance, 


t Draconis 30 magnitude | 4° 38 polar dist. 4700 B.C. 
Kae 3B 7» pig "eg hy 9780 „ 
к : BG a a 1990 , 
ie SEHEN IO. id 998 ^. 0n 1000 , 

i Ursae minoris Em " 0° 2g * = 9100 A. D. 


Tho given polar distances shew ihat only two Stars, a Draconis and URT RE 
` (our pole star) deserve tho name of pole star, since the rest at their LU e enu 
the polo — spun round it in a circle of a diameter of at least 9 dere x : a Le 
‘easily recognized as movable by any observer, especially since the eight | 1 есеи 
great, Allthis harmonizes with the facts that the ancients did rat PELA ws bm 
pole star, and that navigators did not steer by one fixed star, but that the tree” 


My colleag 30 = у е ki get aleulations for шә 
1 y eague, Dr. Kistner, Professor of Astronomy, has had the kindness to make the ¢ leu 
° J 2 


And has taken into account the proper motion of each star. 
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Great Bear, and the Phoenicians by the Little Bear ;!? further that the Indian astronomers do 
rot name -a pole star, and lastly that European writers in the Middle Ages, though they do 
mention the north star, do not term it the polar star, since at that time our pole star was still 
distant some 5 degrees from the pole. : 

Now when, in the Indian ritual of marriage, the pole star (called expressly * the immovable” 
dhruva) finds a place, the usage, though first mentioned in the Grihya Sitras only, must date 
back to a very ancient period, when there was a геа] pole star. After what has been said above, 
it can only be a Draconis. More than five centuries ago, this star stood nearer the pole than 
our pole star does now. It was therefore long enough a pole star, in the nairower sense of the 
word, to be recognized as such by the Hindus, and become closely bound up with their views 
and customs. In addition its position was such as must lead to its recognition as a steadfast 
pole, round which the other stars revolved, and was therefore easy to find. It is placed eqnally 
distant from the angles of a somewhat irregular four-sided figure formed by : and к Draconis, 
"В Ursae Minoris (called according to the Pet. Dict. Uttinapida) and ¢ Ursae Majoris (near 
which star stands Aleor-Arundhati, which is likewise shewn to the bride). 

Since therefore we must look upon a Draconis as the dhruva of the Vedic period, it follows 
from the table above, that this took place some centuries before and after 2800 B.C. 
This date coincides nearly exactly with that which we obtained above from the position of the 
colures in the Brihmana period, perhaps for its beginning. Thus both results, obtained in 
different ways, harmonize, and mutually confirm their correctness in the.completest manner. 


Many may be inclined to shake their heads at these conclusions, inasmuch’ as they siand 
in too decided opposition to the generally accepted views. But on what is the common view 
founded? Chiefly we think onthe splitting up of the Vedic period into several successive 
‘divisions of literature, and a somewhat subjective guess at their duration. M. Miiller assumes 
for the three last of his four strata of Vedic literature, in order to avoid a too extravagant 
estimate, a minimum of 200 years. But it is easy to sce that this estimate is far below the 
minimum of the possible period, during which in India a department of literature could take 
its rise, reach perfection, become obsolete and die out, to give place finally to a thoroughly new 
departure. Fora Brihmana, for example, could only be widely spread by being learned by 
heart by a gradually extending circle of Brahmans, and with the size of the country this would 


certainly demand a long time. Every man, who learned such a work, became, so to say, à copy: 


of it, and to carny out the figure, a written copy, to which no now work could be added. But 
several of such works must successively take the place of their predecessors, before the entire 
class of works in question became obsolete. I maintain that a minimum of a thousand, 
years must rather be taken for such a process, which in tho conditions that prevailed 
in ancient India was of necessity a very slow one, especially when we take into con- 
sideration that in historical times the literature of the classical period remained for more than 
a thousand years nearly unaltered.. 
But I shall not continue these 


| епега1 arguments i t tep tho space 
allotted to me too greatly. 2 У Е ыс охани А 


Concluding Note. 


. The previous investigation had been finished and communicated orally to others, when I 
got information of the work of Prof. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, which leads to the same 
results. These investigations were put on paper in their present form before I saw his 
'summary of the principal facts and arguments in the Orion. Nevertheless, I have determined 


UN my arguments, as, in spite of our agreement in the main result, our methods 519 
ifferent. ; 


. 12 Aratus (Phaen. 37-39) and Eratosthenes (Cataslarismi оар | of the 
таа Baar (probable а rot miles the od ataslerismi) do mention, itis true, a star below the square 0 


5, round which 1 : t of the 
ancient literature it does not seem to bo noticed. : pagers ron ор. henyen тото тей, Ла ацца 


13 MM. Rig-Véda, Yol. IV. p. vii, T. M. 
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Longitudes of the principal stars of the Nakshatras at various times 


—————— — 
Š с 560 1000 2000 3000 
No Name A.D. | в.о. | вс. | вс | ño, | жашо ыш; 


Bharani sw. «| 26-90 6:80 | 391-01 | 341-28 | 327-G1 | a Muscae 
19:87 7'08 | 354-35 | 811*68 | n Tauri 
29-60 | 16:86 4°13 | 350-46 Aldebaran 


Krittiki se ..| 39:97 


вош... aa. ' es 


MrigaSiras ... ...| 63°67 | 56:41 

Àrdrå .. se e| 68:71] 01:48 

Punarvasu .. ...| 93°23 | 86:00 
112°33 


eee‏ ا 
A$vinl se see | 18°93 | 6°70 | 353°83 TOME eren | 315°64 | 8 Arietis |‏ | 27 
49°75 


88:00 | 75°81 | 63°08 | 59°41 | 8 Cancri 
51:04 | e Hydrae 
71:52 Regulus 
82:96 | 8 Leonis 


Pushya see sse ove} 18°70 
Agléshi — .. ... 92:93 | 79°44 | 60:71 
Maghà ... se j| 129° 81 

...| 141-95 


109:71| 96:92 | 81:19 


со 00-10 C» m CS 


= مر‎ на ка = ка = 
OQ Q' mw C») IJ F^ O 
TEE 


P. Phalguni.. 121-15 | 108-56 | 95:69 


U.Phalguni ...| 151:61 
Hasta sse sse one) 169749 
Chitr& a... sse s| 183781 


93:32 | 8 Leonis 
115:16 | 8 Corvi 


43°37 39: 78 |. 18:05 5°38 A Orionis . 

48:61 5°82 | 22-09 9°49 Beteigeuze 

73°13 ir of} 47°61 | 34°94 Pollux 
mg Ee 52 Spica 


144:38 | 131:51 | 118-72 | 105-99 
168-92 | 153:35 | 140°56-| 127:88 
176:58 | 163-71 | 150923 | 137-19 


Sváti see ase | 184°20 | 176797 716410 | 151:31 š 58 | 125:01 Arcturus 
Visakhá «s. ...| 211:00 | 208°77 | 190°90 | 178-11 152°71 | « Librae 
Anuridh’ ... ...| 222°57 | 215°34 | 202°47 | 189-68 n E 164°28 | 8 Scorpionis 
J 36 Гумена"... ыз шун эе О O Pues cO ond 929۰73 | 592-50 | 209-63 | 196-84 | 183-11 | 171-44 Antares ` 
17 | Mala ... .. ..| 244555 | 287-32 | 224:45 | 211:68 | 198:93 | 186* 96 | À Scorpionis 
18 | P. Ashádhá ... ...| 25453 947-30 | 234:43 221۰64 | 208°91 | 196:21 | ð Sagittarii 
19 | U. Азада... ...| 262:25 255۰12 | 242-25 HEEE EEE 929-46 | 21673 | 20306 | с Sagittarii 
20 | Abhijit... se ..| 265°25 258۰02 | 945.15 | 232-36 | 219-63 | 206'96 Vega 
21 | Sravana see ...| 281768 974-45 | 961-58 | 918-79 | 23606 | 223: 39 | Аш 
92 | Sravishthá ... ...| 296:31 989-08 | 976-21 | 263-42 | 250-69 | 238-02 B Delphini 
99 Satabbishaj.. | 21°55 | 31482 | 30148 | TATE | р | _ „. | 391:55 | 814-82 | 5 058-66 | 975:93 | 263-26 | A Aquarii 
94 | P. Bhadrapadà ... T 333-45 | 326-92.) 313735. | 300°56 | 287:83 | 275-16 | a — ona] asas | 300-50 | 28783 | 37516 | a Pes 
95 | U. Bhadrapadá ...| $49°13 311: 90 829.03 | 316°24 | 303:51 | 290° 81 | а Andromedae 
об | Ravatt ... ... ...| 359-83 | 352-60 | 939: 73 | 896-95 314-91 | 301°54 | ¢ Piscium 


Supplomentary Tables. 


І. II. 

. Years. ` Years. Degrees. Years. Degrees. 

Does. Xa و ا‎ ои (Шо ct 

9 = 156 c Be 625; 900 = 2°56, 700 = 8:96 

$ = 281 - ‘9 = 703 300 = 9:81. 500 zen 

4 = 312 10 = 781^ 400 = 5°12 900 = 11:52 

| 5 = 990 11 = 859 | 500 = 6:40 1000 = 12:80 
6 = 409 12 = 937 


Sûrya Siddhánta, for A. D. $00. The 
Nole.—'This tablo is based on that given by Profossor Whitney in the Süry aaa ae дн 


precession hos been calculated necording to Bessel. The Sa ee ter ba eau 
approximatively (1) the longitudo for the intervals between the dates m large: 


(2) the periods for longitudes not montoned. . 
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FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 
No. 20, — Dévki Rani. 


Once upon a time there lived a farmer, who was rich in all earthly possessions, bui had 
tho misfortune to lose his wife and to find his only daughter motherless at a very tender age, 
Ad ы death of her mother, the whole burden of the household duties devolved npon 
the little girl, and among other things she had to cook the daily food for her father ang 
herself, In the art of cookery, however, the poor little girl was very deficient, and had, there- 
fore, now and then to seek the advice of a neighbour, a woman who, though sweet of tongue 
and fair of form, was cunning and false hearted. She would often come into the house under 
protence of directing the girl in ber household duties, though in reality she made every 
endeavour to involve her more and more in „difficulties, and painted her before her father as a 
girl hopelessly inefficient in every respect. 


In doing this, the crafty woman had a double object. She wanted to rnin the poor girl in 
the estimation of her father, and to impress upon the old man the advisability of marrying a 
second wife, and that wife her own worthy self. Unfortunately for the poor motherless child, 
the plan succeeded, and the farmer married his fair neighbonr one fine day. The little girl in 
her innocence welcomed her with every manifestation of delight, and she was duly installed 
mistress of the house. 


Things went on smoothly for somo days, but by degrees the false woman threw off her 
mask and revealed herself in hor true colours, She treated her step-daughter very cruelly, and 
subjected her to all sorts of indignities. Somehow or other, the poor thing was always in 
trouble. Continual dropping will wear away a stone, and the complaints of her alleged 
misdoings were so frequent, that her father grew sick and tired of it all, and came to look 
upon his poor little danghter as a being utterly unworthy of his regard. She had, however, no 
one to whom she could tell her wrongs, and had, therefore, to bear her lot in silence. 


The lapso of a year or two saw the birth of another daughter to the farmer, but this event 
only served to fill the cup of the poor child’s misery to the brim, for the cruel step-mother, 
who had up to this time barely tolerated hor atep-danghter as a dependant in the house, now 
wished to get rid of her altogether, “So one day she found ont a pretext for sending her to the 
woods in the hope that some wild animal might deyour her. She deputed to the poor creature 


the task of taking out an old cow of her dead mother’s to graze: “Take hor out with you,” she 


said, “for I cannot trust her with anyone else, she is your mother's cow, and" — she added 
sarcastically — “she perh 


| aps might put up with your ill-nature and your stupid ways, and rid 
me for a time at least of your troublesome company." 


| These words brought tears to the unfortunate gitl’s eyes, but she meekly went to the stables, 
and throwing a halter ronnd tho cow 


's head, took her away with her to the fields. 
A crust of dry brend was pl] that the hard-hearted woman had given her for her noou-day 
meal, She ate it, and took a 


wns cooling draught from a spring hard’ by, and wandered about in 
childish freedom throngh the fields with ie charge, pa 5 


... Day after day was the girl thus sent ont with the gow, 
little or no clothing to protect her from the sun and the rain. Bnt the child was patient by 
nature, and complained not, nor had she any friend to whom she could turn for sympathy Д 
The old cow, however, evinced great loye for her and shed many a tear in pity for her sad 10 
Atlast, qne day, T&yara miraculously endowed the dumb creature with the power of speech 
and she said to the girl: “My dear child, how your good mother must be weeping in heaven t0 
sce you so miserable! She was kind to me as well as to all around her, and тата has for her 
şake given me the power to help yon; во, do as T bid you, Place — dry crust of bread into 
my month, and gee what follows," The girl did so, and rather regretfully watched the cow 


a bit of dry bread for her food and 
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gulp down the bread, for she was very hungry. But а moment after, i 
h А ery. . th 0 
large mouth again, when lo! it was filled with the daintiest and most wholesonie Eu LE 


delighted child ate heartily of it, and being greatly refreshed, 1 i 
would have dono by the side of her own аен у , lay down beside the cow as she 


Things went on like this for many months, and tho child thro 
food thus strangely provided for her, that her shrewd Manos eee E 
suspected some interference with her plans. So one day, she sent her own little girl PRETE 
half-sister to watch her movements, and the little spy came upon her just as she sas removi z 
the eatables from the cow’s mouth and spreading them before her on some leaveson the кй 
prior to partaking of them. 2 


Our heroine, suspecting nothing wrong in this unexpected visit of her younger sister, gave 
her a kind welcome, and invited her to a, share of the tempting things spread on the ground 
The crafty child readily sat down to the meal, and, when she had = her fill, rose ‘to aa 
Before she left, however, the elder sister made her promise nok to tell their mother what Ans 
had seen and done in the jungle that day. But the nngratefullittle thing could not hold her 
tongue. She related to her mother all about the miraculous powers of the cow, at which the 
wicked woman flew into a terrible rage, and vowed to destroy the cow before she was a day 
older! Accordingly, when the farmer came home that evening, she complained of a severe 
headache, and said that a physician, who had visited her, had prescribed as а remedy the fresh: 
hot blood of a cow tobe applied to it. The farmer, thereupon, ran out to get а good cow, 
but she called him back, and suggested that they could not do better than use the tough old 
cow that had once belonged to his first wife, and had now grown utterly useless. It was all 
the same to the henpecked husband, and the poor cow’s doom was sealed. - The very next 
morning the butcher was asked to come round with his big sharp knife. 


Now, the cow was as wise as any old woman, and when she saw her protégé’s little sister 
trip into the fields, she knew what she was sent for, and felt sure that her end was near and 
inevitable, So she said to her little companion, as soon as the intruder's back was turned: 
* My child, it is all very well for you so long as I liye, but something tells me that my end is 
approgching, and when I am gone, who will love you and tend you as I do ?” 


“Then, І, too, shall die,” replied the child, weeping and throwing her arms round the old 
beast's neck, for certainly sho was the only friend she had upon earth. 


<“ No, no, it will not come to that,” said the cow soothingly, “if you remember and. follow 
my instructions. If ever І die or am killed, and my carcass thrown to the crows, do you 
take care, child, to collect some at least of my flesh, and bury it into the ground in some 
unfrequented corner of your father's land. Do not touch this spot for thirty-one days, but after 
that period is past, if you find yourself in any trouble, come and dig at the spot again, call 
on me by name, and I shall help you.” 

The next morning brought the butcher with his knife to the farmer's door, and before the 
girl could take the good motherly cow to the meadows, she was dragged out and slaughtered, 
and a pailful of her fresh warm blood was promptly carried to the mistress of the house, who 
had remained in bed nursing her headache. She immediately issued orders to the butcher to 
cut up the carcass of the dead beast into ever so many small fragments, and to scatter them to 
the four winds, so that no one may make the least attempt to put them together and т 
her to life again! The butcher did as he was desired, but our little heroine, пееше? x ү 
grief and despair, stole quietly ont of the house, possessed herself of a piece or two of the flesh 
and hurriedly buried it, as she had been instructed. 


Tho poor cow had not been dead and gono many days, when the cruel stepmother ae 
began to invent plans, by which to disposo of her husband’s first-born. Among ones s u^ 
she would send her with a large basket into tho jungle, and bid her bring it home wi i 


the evening filled with sticks for fuel. : 
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One day, while going about on her errand, she placed her em pty basket on a large Stone, 
and went into a thicket in search of dry sticks, when a gust of wind suddenly swept the basket 
away. The poor thing beat her breast for fear Jest she might lose it and incur her step-mothor’, 
displeasure, and ran eagerly in pursuit of it. But the wind was too strong for her, and it . 
carried the basket: further and further away, till at last she found herself in quite a strange 
placo, and saw. it roll up to the feet of a pious Brahman. engaged in his devotions. As tho 
basket touched his fect, he took it up to the great dismay of our li ttle heroine, who cried piteously 
and begged him to give ib back to her. 


Now the Brahman was no other than Isvara himself, who had come upon earth in this 
Ë ) guise for some purpose of his own. Не smiled graciously on tho poor child, and said as ho 
flung the basket back to hor: .* Here, Dévki Rani, take back thy basket. The sun and the 
moon shall adorn thy brow, and Padam! deck thy feet. Thou shal cast thy radiance wherever 
thou goest, shed pearls for tears, and throw out rubies with thy laughter ! ” 


The young creature hardly comprehended the meaning of these strange words. To recover 

her basket was all ‘that sho desired, and away she flew home with it. But when she went 

j into the presence of her step-mother, whatan ejaculation of surprise she was greeted with! What 
-could have worked that transformation in her poor despised step daughter! Her beauty sparkled 

like lightning and almost blinded the eyo of the beholder! What could have brought about 

such a chango in her! Surely the poor girl herself could not tell. But by threats and coaxing 

administered by turns, hor step-mother got out of her the whole story of her adventure in the 

jungle, and persuaded her to take her half-sister with her to the woods the next morning, and 

get the same wonderful change worked in her, for be it mentioned the half-sister was as 

; plain as plain could be, greatly to the detriment of her mother's pride. So the next morning 
our heroine started forth with her basket, accompanied by tho younger girl, and duly placed 

it on the same stone. Presently a high wind aróso and carried away the basket, and tho younger 

girl тап after it till it reached the same Brihman impersonation of Ivara. He caught hold 

of it as before, but when the girl'eried and begged it back, he called her Mutkuli Rant, and 

tossed the basket back towards her with a curso! The words had a terrible effect npon the 

girl, for there and then she was transformed into a disgustingly ugly creature, with a horrible 

squint in her cyo, and a frightful hump on her back ! : 


° Her elder sister, when she saw this, wept both for pity at her sistor's misfortune, and for 
fear of her mother's resentment, and went up to the Brihman to entreat him to restore her to 
her original shape, but to. hor great dismay ho had disappeared ! So the two wended their 
way homewards, and what was the disappointment and chagrin of the mother to see her much- 
loved daughter many degrees uglier than she had been! She rushed upon our -little heroine 
and would have killed her on the spot, had she not:run away and hid herself for the night. 


А uke next. morning she roso betimes, and went to the place where she had buried some of 
d cow's flesh, for tho prescribed period of thirty-one days had now passed. Upon removing 
a evi 2 had piled upon the flesh, she, to her great surprise, discovered a flight of 
; UE g P warqa; and when she came to the end of them, she found hersolf dragged 
` passage by some unseen hand. Tower down and still lowor she went, till at Jast sho 
saw around her a large palace very richly and handsomely furnished, the presiding divinity of 

which was a middle aged motherly lady, who introduced herself to her as her old friend tho 
cow. This good creature rejoiced greatly to see our young heroine there, and welcoming het 


с, invited her to stay with her for tho rest of her life, which sho was only too glad 


h a velious beau t of tho cow's pr otégé reac 


to ask the cow to piya lr nean rogions, n handsome young man, and ho sent messenger? 
e cow to givo him her adopted daughter in marriago. 


1 Tho lotus, 
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-The cow, for so we must still continue to call her, consented readily, for what man, short of 
a Raja, could be fit mate for one so beautiful, but she stipulated that she must obtain ае Е 
of the girl's father before she could give her in marriage to him, . So the RAJA sent his Mc to 
invite the farmer into his presenco that he might obtain his consent. The farmer's wife 
however, felt so highly flattered at her husband being thus bidden into a Rüjà's presence, that 
sho too went underground with the messengers, accompanied by her own daughter. 

The farmer was duly presented before the Rájá as the beantiful lady’s father, and he humbly 
and most thankfully gave his consent to her marriage. Meanwhile his crafty wife remained 
with the cow, and, not knowing her in her transformed state, thanked her for befriending her 
step-daughter, and said that she had been very much grieved at the poor child’s unaccountable 
absence from home, adding that she had always loved her, and had only chastised her occasion- 
ally for her own good.. The cow, however, know how much of this to believe, but she shook her 
head and said nothing, and even allowed her to do all the kind offices, which it is a mother's 
privilege to perform when her daughter is to be married. 


And here the wicked woman saw her opportunity and seized it. On the day appointed for 
the wedding she herself elected to bathe and dress the bride, and, under pretence of applying 
some perfume to her head, she thrust a long sharp magie needle, that she had concealed about 
her person, deep into her head. The poor girl was speedily transformed into a bright little 
bird, and flew away into the air before any one could know what had happened, and her 
scheming step-mother at onco installed her own daughter in her place, and quickly dressing her 
in the bridal clothes threw a chhadar round heras is the custom, and carried her in her 
own arms to the sido of the bridegroom! The ceremony was then soon performed over 
them, and the princely bridegroom, without suspecting whom he had married, joyously bore his 
bride home. Í 


In due course, however, the fraud was discovered, and poor Mutkuli Ráni soon found 
herself consigned to & dungeon, dark and dismal. But the Raja's disappointment at the loss of 
his charmer was so great that he nearly wept his eyes out, and caused overy search to be 
made for her, but in vain, Ho also threatened the farmer, as well as the cow, with death if 
thóy failed to reveal what had become of her, but they protested their entire ignorance of 
her whereabouts, and the Rájà had therefore to give her up for lost, and io bear his grief as 
best he could. 


Some days after this it happened that a beggar came to the door of his palace and ud 
for alms, and his servants threw him a copper, as ДЕШ; e d er Sasa 
a copper to each beggar, since thousands come to his doon eemi " Moms A to bê "t 
beggar would not go away with what he had got Bue EX БЕШ and at his door I have 
with in this world! Within a stone's throw of this place стар de £ EAE 
just got a handful of poarts — real raro pearls — for alms; j TE pla subject of his bas given 
boon given only a copper coin! Why, judging from what an ШР Rais door! This must 
me, I should at least get a cart-load of pesci x E eet generous au his тч, > 
indeed be a strange country where a subject 18 richer or more gen gu. 


Ваа? ears, and both startled him and wounded , 
These words of tho beggar fell upon the Raja s Surely, that man’s gains must be ill-gotten, 


his БУДЫ, tmust bo the meaning of them! REST eee 

ae DLE so lavishly,” thought the Raji, and he for ш aem e 

Dhóbi mos ht before him, And whata strange and romantic = ne Seana bou: 

unfold to ii sovereign! He said that he had long been et ERA ERE Ka Salbe 

hold, and that ib was not by robbing or killing any one that eee MP ur. On bolsa s 

that it had pleasod lévara to bestow his bounty upon him in 

to explain himself, he proceeded in these venero F one of my hanging lines, each 
“Of little bird has taken to coming and perehing or ) t this mee s 

nicht ure @ stroke of twelve, and every time iš comes 1t puts 5 

© сс. ; 
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me: ‘Arê, Dhóbi, to whom belongs this Rij 1° and with an involuntary impulse, for which 
I cannot account, my lips utter this reply, whether I bo asleep or awake: ‘To Dévkt Rint 
At this the bird laughs a sweet ringing laugh like that of ay oung lady, and with it throws 
forth from its mouth the rarest rubies that ever were seen. 

The Баја listened with wrapt attention and surprise, while the Dhóbi continued. 
“ Ав soon as it has done laughing, I again hear its voice asking me another question. ‘Arê, 
Dhêbî, who occupies the 040 now ? To which I am again compelled to reply instinctively ; | 
"Мой Rant.’ At this the little bird sobs and weeps and sheds numberless larg, | 
bright pearls for tears. After this short dialogue it flies away and I sleep on, taking care to I 
riso before day break and collect the jewels and pearls, for I believe that I have an exclusiye | 
right to them." 

*'Nobody dare dispute your right to them, Dhóbi," said the Raji re-assuringly after 
this frank avowal of the honest fellow, “but what I want is the little bird itself. So let me 
watch with you to-night, and see if I can contrive to get possession of the sweet prattler.” 


«O! that can easily be done, Maháráj, by placing some bird-lime on the line, and throwing 
а handkerckief over the bird just as it has done speaking,” suggested the Dhóbi readily. 


€ A. 


That same night the Rájà went to the Dhébi’s yard with a couple of his attendants, and 
laid himself down, covered from head to foot, in a sort of bower shaded over by a jessamine 
creeper, just underneath the very spot where the line on which the bird was wont to perch, was 
stretched. The Dhôbi had already smeared it with bird-lime, so that there. was nothing for 
the Raji to do, but to lie in wait till the bird’s arrival. 


Exactly at the hour mentioned by the Dhóbi the bird camo and perched itself on its 
favourite line just over the Rájà's head, and at once began to ask the usual questions: “Arê, 
Dhébi, to whom belongs this Rûj! And the Dhûbî, who had all the time been snoring regard- 
less of tho Ráj's presence, replied ns before: “То Dévki Rant.” And, sure as the Dhóbi had 
said, she laughed a light silvery laugh that went straight to the heart of the young Raja, and 
brought him ont of the recess in spite of himself! But the bird heeded him not, and went 
on: “Arê, Dhóbi, who is the present occupant of the gadi?” The answer as before 
was: “Mutkulî Rint!” And the bird began to sob and weep іп а manner that very nearly 
broke the heart of her listener, and would have flown away, had it not found its tiny feet stuck — | 
to the line, and its body covered over with a large cloth thrown over it from, behind ! 


ea | 

Ina twinkling it was a prisoner in the hands of the king, who pressed it to his heart, and | 
walked away with it to his palace, leaving the Dhóbi to rise at his usual hour and collect the — | 
rubies and pearls that had dropped from the month of his nocturnal guest. | 


———— Án SS = SQ < 


Never was the prince happier than on that morning, ns he sat stroking the bird's head, for 


he felt an unaccountable regard and affection for it. All of а sudden, however, he discoveré 
what looked like a needle stuck into the bird’ 


find his feathered friend transformed into hi 


Between her smiles and her tears — sh š t Rûnî related 
: — sho £ arls — Dévki Rani rela | 
е tc imaq ari RES wers of rubies and pearls — Dévki Ra | 


: played upon her by her step-mother. The Rájà was 80 
angry at: this that he forthwith ordered Mutkuli Rani nnd p mother to be summoned 
before him, and haying had their noses and ears cut off, banished them his kingdom. 


He then took Dêvkî Rûnî into the presence of her kind friend and guardian, the oy 


and with her consent, soon celebrated his nupti i a 
als with the beanti i 0E 
eclat, and lived happily with her ever шер i Са а: 


s head, and on pulling it out, what was his јоу {0 
8 own long lost bride ! 


i 
SS p 
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MISCELLANEA. 


SANSKRIT WORDS IN THE BURMESE 
LANGUAGE. A REJOINDER. 

The first of the objections of Mr. Taw Sein-Ko 
to what was said under the above head ante, 
Vol. XXII. p. 162, is a reiterated assertion that 
the words in dispute are in common use. He 
wisely, however, only quotes in support of this 
a small number of them, and, even of these, 
there are but one or two, on which I do not 
still join issue with him. Surely, Mr. Taw 
Sein-Ko does not mean to assert that the ordi- 
nary Burman uses chshkram when he says 
he is going for a walk, or drap when he hints 
that his neighbour's ideas as to his position in 
society are not warranted by the facts of the 
case. In the first word (sdhvan) taken seriatim 
Mr. Taw Sein-Ko practically gives his case away, 
for the only case he is able to adduce of this word 
in conversation is in a purely theological connec- 
tion, and that too in one, which, unless the 
Burmese think a great deal more about their 
prospects after this life than strikes the ordinary 
non-Buddhist observer, is hardly likely to be of 
every-day occurrence. Moreover, there are plenty 
of more common equivalents for the meaning 
mentioned for adhvan. 


There is, of course, a certain vagueness in the 
expression “common use,” and words that may by 
one person be considered to fall under this head 
may by another be considered to be of but 
rare occurrence, the confusion arising from the 
exact meaning to be applied to “common.” To 
take an example at random from the English 
language the word “ eleemosynary " is one under- 
stood by persons possessing a good education and 
in certain circles (those connected with the 
administration of charities, as well as those taking 
an interest in the social problems of the day): it 
may even be said to be in ‘common use.’ At the 
same time it cannot be said to be so as regards 
the mass of the people generally, and as a matter 
of fact it would not be understood by the majority 
of those to whom the word ‘educated can fairly 
be applied. My contention is that the Sanskrit 
Words under discussion occupy very much the 
same position, i. e., they are understood and are, 
Perhaps, in common use in a few small educated 
Up AM M equ I ЁССЕ АТ” on 


1 As regards môr in Mrang? môr, I rather doubt 
Whether it із really an equivalent for Меги. Tho z is 
probably added ; сј. the spelling m/gh = the sky, where 
the gh is added on n false analogy to the Pali mêgha. 

Mr. Houghton will find it difficult to persuado scholars 
of the truth of the last assertion: e.g., Bur. Råjagrò = 
Skr. Råjagriha. — Ер. š 

2 [Does not this argument ent both ways? If the 


circles, but that the great majority are truly 
* caviare to the general.” З 

As regards the word amraik, Mr. Taw Sein-Ko 
has not given a tittle of evidence in support of 
his assertion that amrita became аш: in 
Northern India, nor has he in any way attempted 
to controvert my argument, based on philologieal 
grounds, as to its late introduction. Had he done 
so, it might have been worth while to discuss 
seriously the original sound in the Burmese 
language of that vowel, which is now sounded as 
ó when finaland ai when penultimate. There are 
excellent grounds for supposing that neither of 
these two sounds represent the former pro- 
nunciation, but it is scarcely necessary to enter 
on the matter here. 

.Coming to the next word (abhishéka), Mr. 
Taw Sein-Ko's disparagement of my argument as 
being “ based on the mere morphology of words," 
is nob very clear, nor does he appear to have, in 
any way, controverted it. My position in refer- 
ence to this, as well as to other words, is that the 
Burmese language has changed its pronunciation 
since it was reduced to writing, and that foreign 
words, transliterated according to the first pro- 
nunciation, were introduced before those trans- 
literated according to the later one, and no 
amount of assertions as to the use of particular 
words avails, in any way, to controvert this argu- 
ment. The only adequate reply to it possible 
would be the production of an old, extensive, and 
fairly popular literature, the approximate dates 
of the different works being known, proving the 
contrary, and there seems little possibility of 
such a literature ever being unearthed.* 

Merely observing that the two examples quoted 
of the ‘common use’ of chakra by Mr. Taw 
Sein-Ko shew evidently, as has been suggested 
above, that his ideas and mine as to what xo 
can be legitimately so described are widely dit 
ferent, T would pause to inquire his objection to 
my espression ‘the old speakers of Pûli. Ы Рег- 
haps “those who spoke Pali in former {ш : 
might be better turned, but „is not this purely 
verbal quibbling $5 

Theauthorities as to thesupp 
chankram seem to be divide 


osed Sanskrit word 
d. Perhaps some 


ch will disprove Mr. Honghton’s argu- 


literature whi M pitt it must also be wanting. — 


ment is wanting, 


EEG did Mr. Taw Sein-Ko md му m 
| king r. Ho 

ig? Was he not poking fun а 1 E 
bm that there were “old speakers of s a j 
** thoso who spoke pui in former times, Ш 
connection as the present P — Ep.] 
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of the readers of the Antiquary, who have made 
a speciality of the study of Sanskrit, may be able 
to enlighten us on the subject. Mr. Taw Sein-Ko 
has completely misstated my argument concerning 
ihe relative antiquity of Sanskrit and Pali deriva- 
tives. It is briefly that where one is found to be 
im common use and the other is relatively 
rarely used, the former must be inferred to have 
been the first introduced intothelanguage.* This 
urgument.is not, of course, a conclusive one, but 
its validity is in no wise impaired by the two or 
three isolated words quoted in this connection 
by him. 

The allusion to Arakan is not very happy, 2s 
‘although itis not now a seat of learning’ itis 
notorious that the Arakanese have, from their 


isolation, preserved better the older pronuncia- | 


tion of the language than the Burmese proper. 
The matter is, however, the more beside the point, 
25 I went ont of way to shew from cognate 
languages a legitimate example of the change of 
fnal lin m. 


I cannot admit, except to a very limited degree, 
the argument from the employment of Sanskrit 
derivatives in certain Burmese translations of 
Indian works on religion, etc. It is notorious, in 
English and other languages, that learned people 
have a weakness for the most recondite words 
available, preferring Greek to Latin, and Latin to 
Auglo-Saxon, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the Burmese literati were or are exempt 
from this weakness. 


The question as to whether the Sanskrit deri- 
vative parissad was first brought into common use 
by political rather thay religious influences is one 
which it is impossible to decide without further 
evidence, and no useful purpose can, therefore, be 
served by a further discussion now of this word. 


As regards the remarks under the word 
Rishi [ must disclaim any intention to impute 
"pride or conceit” to Buddhist monks in par- 
ticular, they being in my estimation a very 
estimable and  well-conducted body of men 
according to their lights. At the same time they 
are only human, and the maxim, homo sum, 
nihil humanum ab me puto, applies to them as 
well as to other people. I admit that the use of 
the word “monk” in this connection in my 
former article was somewhat loose (* holy per- 
son” would have been better), but the argument 
is not affected thereby. š 


— ee АЧ 

t af Then if Skr. deriv. drap is a synonym of the Pili 
deriv. gên (anie, Vol. XXII, p. 102) it is a good in- 
tauco to quote because their relative “ common use" is 
û point capable of being tested, — Ep.] 


The existence of Sanskrit and Pali derivatives 
together is, of course, susceptible of the explana. 
tion given by Mr. Taw Sein- Ko, butit would seem 
much more probable that they are formed on the 
analogy of the linked words so common in the 
Burmese, Chinese and cognate languages, some. 
times to express a new shade of meaning and 
sometimes merely to help out the “accentual 
rhythm” of the sentence. Anyway their existence 
does not help out the argument one way or the 
other. 

As regards samuddara, there are plenty of 
books in which the vernacular pil} is used for 
* sea," and not this word. Further, I do not think 
that even Mr. Taw Sein-Ko will assert that it is in 
common use in conversation rather than pinlè. 
In granting that samuddard is occasionally used in 
its literal sense instead of pinl? in books, there is 
no comparison as to ihe relative use of the two 
words in Burmese. Now, the latter people did 
not push their way down to the sea until com- 
paratively recent times, long after the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism (I speak subject to correction, 
not having a book o£ reference by me), so that, if 
the Sanskrit word in question had really been 
introduced at an early epoch, it is difficult to 
understand why it should not be the current 
word now for “sea” or “ocean.” From the 
direction of the Burmese immigration, it is 
evident, indeed, that the word pinlé can only 
be a (comparatively) recently coined one, and, in 
the absence of direct testimony to the contrary, it 
must be presumed, under the circumstances, that 
there was no word previous to it to expres: the 


“same idea. 


As regards sattva I still affirm the probability 
of my previous argument, and fail to see what the 
occurrence of this word, in a by-no-means parti- 
cularly ancient? inscription, has to do with the 
case. 

In assuming that Mr. Taw. Sein-Ko was EX 
first to entitle Sakra the “ Recording Angel of 
Buddhism,” it appears that I wasin error, but br: 
blacks do not make a white, and the fact remam* 
that the said “ Recording Angel," if he can ре 
called such, is simply the old Hindu god Indra 
metamorphosed. 

g ou 


The reply of Mr. Taw Sein-Ko is interestin E 
p 


two grounds, the first being the theories i 
forward by him on the source of Burmese t I 
dhism. 'Phe possible truth of these #201185 

cw VOUS COR DILE EM u — tsa 


5 [That depends upon what is called “ ancient: к 
Burma the date quoted, 1223 A. D., їз important. — E 

® [But did not this occur before Buddhism came Ке 
EAS ай — whether from the North or the Sout 
— Ер. 
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bave no intention of controverting, but it cer- 
tainly seems to me that the linguistic evidence on 
which they rest is of the flimsiest description, and 
points, so far as it goes, directly the other way. 
It is quite possible that further research may 
modify, if not altogether change, the complexion 
of that evidence as at present known to us, or, 
^ again, that the theories mentioned may represent 
* what actually happened, and yet the prior use of 
the Sanskrit books have left no trustworthy 
traces in the language. It isa common-place fact 
that in analytical reasoning we must be very 
careful of our facts and of the inferences legi- 
timately deducible from them before we can safely 
found any general hypothesis on them, and in no 
department is this caution more necessary than 
in the science of language. Bearing this in mind, 
it certainly seems to me that the linguistic argu- 
‘ments in favour of a prior use of Sanskrit are 
neither sufliciently numerous nor trustworthy at 
present to support any- inferences whatever in 
that direction ; but this, of course, does not refer 
to other evidence, such as that relating to the 
form of pagodas, etc. 


The second point of interest in Mr. Taw 
Sein-Ko's paper is the somewhat startling light 
it throws on the proceedings of the Text-Book 
Committee. ‘The facts related under the heading 
of parissad might well have been inserted 
elsewhere under the heading of “Folk Biymo- 
logy,” but, joking apart, it is certainly prepos- 
terous that the future spelling of Burmese 
should be laid down by. a majority of sayds, 
whose ideas in philology were of the kind men- 
tioned. There are grave grounds for doubt as to 
whether the scientific study of the Burmese lan- 
guage had reached that point when an .authorita- 
tive statement on the spelling of doubtful words 
night advantageously have been made, or, at any 

_rate, care might have been taken to form thecom- 
mittee of a majority of persons with some train- 
ing in philology. Perhaps even now, if Mr. Taw 
Sein-Ko, or other member of the committee, will 
favour the publie with further disclosures as 
to the arguments used by the native sayds in 
“cases where their ‘opinion over-ruled the more 


intelligent part of the committee, it may not be 

too late by means of a free discussion to get the. 

spelling altered.” 
BERNARD HOUGHTON. 


A CUMULATIVE RHYME ON THE TIGER. 
Text. 
Talià таай wágó mánzà pániá dévalá gê, 
Panié piunt wágó mánzá santósü zháilá gê, 
SantosQ hóüni wágó mánzá qholió baisalà gê, 
Dhólié baistni wügó máhzá gazráfin Magali gê, 
Gazrütarm gazrátai wágó mánzá pintrnin dékhila 

59, 

Pánérnin dékhünt wigé mánzá pûradiû 521918 gê, 
Påradiå singdni удод münzà bandikhé nëmilá gê. 
Bandükhé nómtmi wágó màanzá gólió mårilå gê, 
Golié márüni wágó mánzá dharnié pûrilÃ gê, 
Dharnié párüni wigd mánzàá rasió bándilà gê, 
Rasié bándüni wigd mánzá árió mhátalá gê, 

Axió ghilont wágó mañzá khindié üchlilà gê, 
Khándió üchlüni wágó mánz& darbirintu nélà gê. 
Translation. 

To the tank my tiger for water descended; 

Drinking water, my tiger felt happy; 

Feeling happy, my tiger in the cave sat; 

Sitting in the cave, my tiger began to play, 

Playing, playing, my tiger the water-woman saw; 

The water-woman seeing my tiger, the hunter was 
informed; 

The hunter being informed, my tiger with the 
gun was aimed at; 

Aimed at with the gun, my tiger with a bullet was 
killed ; 

Killed with the bullet, шу, tiger on the ground 
was thrown; an 

Thrown on the ground, my tiger with a rope wis 
bound; 

Bound with a rope, my tiger on a pole was slung: 

Slung on a pole, my tiger on the shoulders was 

lifted ; . 
Lifted on the shoulders, my tiger to the durbdr 

was carried. 

This isa popular song among the East Indians 
in Salsette,and is sung on festive occasions, in- 
cluding marriages and christenings. 

Bombay. Geo, Fr. D’PENHA. 


— — 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


YADDAYARA. 

In connection with the discussion (ante. Vol. 
XXII. pp. 111 and 251) as to what day of the 
Week is indicated by the term Vaddavars, and 
Week 18 indicated by theterm MEAS 

* [It may help the present controversy for me to 
state hero that by far— by very far — tho two oldest 
Mscriptions yet unearthed at Pagan are: (1) in North 
Indian 7th or Sth Century characters; this is filled with 
Sanskrit words and expressions mixed with those iu 


the meaning of radia, I would draw attention te 
the following interesting passage from Kamada 
literature, which has been brought to my notice 
by B. Sriniviis Ayyangár, one of my assistants. 

o. эшо not yet determined: (2) in Gupta 
rane PU ‘dated A the second Guptz Сено 
400-500 А. D.; this is in Sabskrit- 1 hope in As 
course to have the publishing of Loth inscriptions щ tnt 
Journal. — Ev.) 
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Tt occurs їп Ranna’s poem called Sdhusa-Bhima- 
Vijaya, or Gadd-yuddha, written at the end of 
the tenth century, tho hero of which js the 
Cháülukya prince Satyáéraya. The quotation forms 
the 26th padya of the 3rd dévdsa. 

Kalagajan intum kolisida | 

khalane gadarn Dharmma-nandanam krüra- 

dinar- 11 

gala pesaram mareyisi Math- | А 

galavüram Vaddavaram embante val: |l 
"Having so caused Kalasaja to be slain, is not 
the son of Dharma base? Even as disguising the 
name of.evil (or unlucky) days in calling them 
Maingalavára and V&ddaváro." 

The reference is doubtless to a common saying 
that Tuesday, which is amasngala or inauspicious, 
is called Marngalavira, and that Yudhishthira, who 
was (in this instance) adharma or unjust, is called 
Dharma-rája. But as far as the meaning of Vad- 
davüra is concerned, the passage demands that it 


NOTES AND 
BUDDHIST CAVES IN MERGUI. 

Referring to my “ Notes on Ramannadesa,” 
ante, Vol. XXII. p. 327 fi., I have lately been 
sent, through the kindness of Mr. H. G. Batten, 
Deputy Commissioner of Mergui, three ancient 
images of the Buddha found in that District. One 
is of wood, very much eaten away; one of iron 
or bell metal, so eaten away as just to prove by its 
appearance that it was an image of the Buddha; 
and one of some such mixture as the “tute- 
nague,"! or white copper, of the old travellers. 
This last is still іп «оой preservation, and had 
been either cast or amped. All three bear a 
strong family likeness in general shape to those 
found by myself in the Caves about Maulmain. 

These three images were found in-the extreme 
south of Burma on the banks of the Lénya River 
and in a Cave, and so are valuable to prove the 
spread of the cult of the Buddha in Caves. 

The finder was Maung Maung 
Officer of the Mergui Distri 
find thus :— 


“Im the Pratàn Caves on th 


i š e left tributary of 
the Lényà River I found these remains. Tradi- 


tion asserts the existence in this neighbourhood of 
the site of an ancient City, called Kosambi,? which 
was destroyed about the middle of the 14th Cen- 
tury A. D. by the Great Thai (5141) Race, who 
invaded the country from the north-east. Ifound 


vestiges of cultivation, but no remains beyond 
those now sent.” 


; & Township 
ct, who writes of the 


R. C. TEMPLE. 
1 See Yule, Hobeon-Jobson, 3. v. Tootnaguc. 
2 [There are “Kosambis” all over Burma. They 
merely refer to the habit of giving classical names to old 


should be a name of auspicious import applied to 
a day which is really inauspicious. Now these 
conditions are exactly fulfilled in the case of 
Saturday (not Friday), provided we can into. 
pret vadda as а word of good omen. On the 
analogy, therefore, of baddi (interest on money) 
from vriddhi, we may derive vadda from vriddha, 
which signifies ‘old, full-grown, large, augmented; 
Фе. This is sufficient for our purpose, for growth 
and inerease are recognized signs of prosperity 
and good fortune. The idea of maturity is also 
not inappropriate as applied to the last day of the 
week. We seem, therefore, justified in conclud- 
ing that Vaddavára means Saturday. 


The terms vadda thus explained will equally, 
apply to а great merchant, to the principal tases 
or to a famous village,-— the various connections 
in which it appears in inscriptions. 


Lewis RICE. 
Bangalore, 10th January 1894. 
QUERIES. 
SANSKRIT WORDS IN THE BURMESE 


LANGUAGE. 
Radjagriha — Yazajé. 

The Burmese word for the famous Buddhist 
site is written Rajagré and pronounced Yazajo. 
The Sanskrit name of the place is, of course, 
Rájsgrihs and the true Pali name is Rájsgaha. 
The Burmese gró cannot be got out of дайа, 
though it is the natural representative of griha. 

Here then scems to be a clear instance of & 
famous name in constant use, eonnected with reli- 
gion in Burmese, the Sanskrit form of which 38 
preferred to the Pali, pointing almost certainly toa 
Sanskrit usage anterior to Pili usage in Burmese. 

Bigandet, Life and Legend of Gaudaina, Or. 
Ser, Ed., Vol. IL, p. 181, practically admits the 
Sanskrit form when he writes: — “ Radzagio о, 
Radzagihra, was the capital of Magatha o 
South Behar." Compare with the above ma 
ment the following from Fausböll's Jétaka, Yo 
p. 148, Lakkhanajütaka :—“ Atité Magadharatt А 
Rájagahanagaró ko Magadharájà кш 
Кйтёзї” which Rhys Davids, Buddhist Be à 
Stories, p. 195, paraphrases :— “ Long ago; 11 ES 
city Rajagaha, in the land of Magadha, de 
ruled a certain king of Magadha.” 5 

This instance seems dead against Mr. Hong od 
argument, ante, р. 165, and J. R. А. 84 195 


resent 
p.411 £, that Mér does not, in Burmese, repre? | 


A Agi, 
Méru and that mégh does not represent mégis 


for there we have gré representing grila. 
. R.O. TEMPLE: 


VIRTU. = ~- ip theit 
sites in order to givo n home to classical stories in Ў 
own land, which is во strong in tho Burmoso.—B- v 
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THE SAMACHARLSATAKAM OF SAMAYASUNDARA AND P 3 
\ 4 ARA AN ATTAVALIS 
OF TRE ANCHALA-GACHCHHA AND OTHER GACHOHHAS, 


BY JOHANNES KLATT. 
(Revised with Additions! by Ernst Leumann.)? 


1, The SAémichfri-satakam. 


HE Samachari-satakam was composed in Samvat- dvi-muni-shat-prileyarochis 1672 
(A. D. 1616) in the city of Medatà by Samayasundara-gani. The author was a pupil of 
Sakalachandra of the Rihada-gotra, whose preceptor was Jinachandra-süri, from башта 
1612 to 1670 sûri of the Drihat-kharatara-gachchha. The work was begun in Siddha-puri 
(Malatrinapura) in Sindhu-desa and was finished three years later in Medati (Sukhakara) under 
Jinasiüha-süri, from Samvat 1670 to 1674 sûri of the same gachchha. It contains 5 prakigas 
and 100 chapters (252 leaves). The date of the MS. is “ vidhu-vasu-rasa-gagin ? 1681 (A. D. 
1625) and it was written in the reign of ráula-Kalyánadása by Thihard, son of Srimalla. 
The text begins with the $loka : 
Sri-Virath cha guru natvá smritv’ zachehha-paramparár | 
Prasnottara-sata-grantham vakshye Sistrinusiratah (1. 
This verse proves that the work has also the title of Prasnottara-sata. 
A number of the chapters have special names, viz. : — ll, dvidalagrahanidhikara. 
12, samgarapha-pramukhánüm —dvidalatvádhikira. 18, Svivakinith pinakikira-nishedha, 
15, $rávakünám ckidaga-pratimi-vahana-nishedhidhikira, 21, jata-m ritaka-shtaka-pinda-nishedhi- 
dhikira. 22, tassa dhammassa kevali-pannattassa nishedhádhikára, 36, sámáyika-vaisanidhikára, 
98, 45.ügama-sthápana. 39, jina-pratimá-püjidhikára. 40, jina-pratimá-sthápanádhikara, 
41, jina-pratimá-püjà-phala, 44, deva-sthiter api punyatvidhikira. 45, yogopadhüna-vabará- 
dhiküra. 48, pürvüchárya-grantha-sammati, 49, érdvakánim mukha-vastriká. 50, dvitiya- 
فس‎ 
1 Chiefly derived from the newly acquired Berlin MSS. which I examined in the Autumn of 1893. I have also 
arranged alphabetically tho list of quotations from the Sámichárticlaka (see post, p. 170, 1. 4 from bottom to 
p. 174), which Klatt had prepared in the order of tho leaves (10, 2b, сёе.) 


2 I cannot publish this paper of my friend, Jobannes Klatt, without noting that it is, with the * Note’ A ur 
to it, and published post, p. 183, tho last contribution that can come from his pen. Besides these he has left behind 


S'vet nob bed eto d 
him -the Jaina-Onomasticon, a huge composition, for which, I am sorry to say, I have аз yet not been able to d». 


more than to arrange tho parts and have them bound into eight stately volumes. Klatt himself was never E 
1 icati i t work t finally for press a sample of work, which 
do more towards the publication of this great work than to prepare nally for p = E AT 
(prefaced by our common master, Prof. Weber) appeared under Hs DT of а literary-bibliographicz 
Jaina-Onomasticon, by Dr. Johannes Klatt, Leipzig, 1892, priuted hy O. Harrassowitz. : 
In thus iater eres of tho eminent Indianistic Chronicler and Bibliographist, we are е сек meh Бан 
irreparable loss caused by his disappearance from Literature, as a year or two more en Md s m d 
him to complote what has beon slowly growing into shape in his study during the pat аз S edm 
it is some satisfaction to point to the other results of Klaté's Librarianship and scholars 3 g ena DOO 
that, short as his caroer was, his unwearied zeal has resulted in work cf сара riu sa 
ment of the Royal Library at Berlin, to Indian Bibliography, aud particularly to n i = Wu ak ha 
The chronology of his life, presented by way of one of the Pattivalis so apri x: e (d x d 
researches, is as follows :—Johannes Klatt : born 1852 A. D. вз tho son of AR Ы ге аА 
. Province of Posen); dikshd (matriculation) at the Berlin Unive sity 1808 ; a e Sara Ee ¿askama 
Doctor's degreo by presonting (see Bochtlingk’s Indische Spräche, 2ud ed., Part! Р ae Er А cue ud 
Sentences! to the University of Halle; 1873 © Volunteer’ at the Berlin Royal тЫ s a pem Genista ales 
couple of years as official stenographist in the Prussian House of Commons), 1880 ‘ Custos, 
22 Siberian, i ciety, Vienna Oriental 
He EDA papers to tho following periodicals: Journal of tho es E eI eh diem 
Journal, Indian Autiquary, Transactions of the Royal Academy of aoun G r : іт orici 
tho German Oriontal Society he nlso wrote, jn ita Yearly Reporls for ү ta bs ) Š ЫШЫ Bibliography" from 
шө: India), and for the ваше Society ho compiled, you Bui eae Sheva Library at Berlin сап only be 
еда (опока оа CENE кш A E а d nd "ure prints and manuscripts. For the 
fully appreciated by one who has for some time worked in its rich ators 0 a RA Pair ts ТЫКЕ the Prefaco 
acknowledgment of Klatt’s contributions to Prof. Weber's Second Caialegue the rei 


Of its Third Part, p. viii. 
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vandana-pradina. 51, kulûni. 52, mangala. 54, Syingûtakî. ‚55,  prüsuka-vichám, 
50, sachittachtirna-vichira. 59, daivasika-ritrika-pratikramanam kiyat-külarn yavach chhudhyatj 
yichivah. 60, paiichamyih parvatva. 62, Jinayallabha-stiri-simichiri (40 Y). 63, Jinadatta. 
siiri-simichiri (80 v.). 64, Jinapatti-stiri-simichiri (69 v). 65, vyavasthá-patra, 69, pada. 

. sthfina-vyavasthi-vidhi. 70, anuyoga-dána-visarjana-vidhi. : 71, bhavana-devati-kiyotsarga, 
73, locha-kiripana-vidhi. 79, asvüdhyáya-vichára. 80, chaitra-pürnimá-deva-vandana-vighi, 
81, guru-stüpa-pratishthá-vidhi. 82, $rávakánám devatiivasara-sthipana-piji-vidhi. 83, kalpa-. 
irepottürana-vidhi, 84, pratikramanánnkrama. 85, paushadha-karaninukrama. 86, dikshj- 
dána-vidhi. 87, vichani-vidhi. 88, utkshepa-vidhi. 89, nikshepa-vidhi. 90, nitya-kartavyatg, 
100, Sünii-vidhi. 


vL CL a 


One of the most interesting chapters (f. 350-370) is that detailing the dispute between 
Jinaehandra-süri (Sathvat 1612-70, Kharatara) and Dharmasügara (Тара) in Samvat 1617, 
karitika sudi 7 $ukra-váre, in Anahilla-pattana, where the preceptors of the 84 gachchhas assem- 
bled, as to whether Abhayadéva, the author of commentaries on the 9 afigas, belonged to the 
Kharatara-gachehha. The chapter names the following gachehhas and preceptors : sisha-bhatri- 
raka-Karmasundara-süri 1, Siddhántiyá-vada-gachehháthi §ri-Thirachandra-stri 5 (!), éri- 

` Kalyáparatna-süri 6. Siddhantiyi-vada-gachchha &1$-Malisgara-süri 8 (!). Pimpaliyá-gachchhe 
Vimalaehandra-süri 9, Triügadiyá-pünamiyá-gachehhe $ri-Udayaraitna-süri 10. Dhandheriyi- 
pumnamiyá-gachehhe sri-Sathyamasigara-shri 11, — Katabapurá-tapá-gachchhe Vidyiprabha- 
.süri 12, Bokadlyá-gaehehhe Devánanda-süri 13, Siddhàntiyà-gachehhe  punyása-Pramoda- 
hañsa 14. Pilhanapuri-gachchhe sikhi Tapi-gachchhe và Raiganidhina 15. Afichala-gachehhe 
Bhàvaratna 17 (!). Chhápariyà-purnamiyá-gachehhe pai? Udayaratna-rája 18. Südhu- 
punamiyi-gachchhe vá? Nagi 19, Maladhárá-gachehho pai? Gunatilaka 20. | Osaválà-gachehhe 
pam? Ratnaharsha 21. Dhavaliparva-Aüchaliyá-gachehhe punyisa-Raigi 92. Chitrivéila-tapi- 
gachchhe vå? Kshamá 23. Chintimaniyi-pidi v? Gunamánikya 24. Agamiyá upádhyáya- 
Sumatisekhara 25. Vegadá-kharatara pam? Padmaminikya 26. Vrihat-kharatara vá? Muniratna?27, 
Chitrávála-jàügtvádai рањо Raji 28.  Korantaviila-tapi-gachchhe cheli-Himsi 29, 
Vichamvandanikashi Riluyi 30. Agamiyi Mokala 31. Kharatara upüdhyáya-Jayalábha 92. 
Siishi-osavili-gachchhe pam? Sihà 1. Aichala-gachchhe $ri-Lakshminidhána 2. Vrihach-chhilt- 
ya-tapi-gathchhe $ri-Saubhügyaratna-süri 3. Vada-gachchhe upádhy&ya-$ri-V inayakusala 4. 
Korandavála-gachelihe pam? Padmagekhara 5, Pürnimáü-pakshe pam? Ratnadhira-gani 6. 
Bharuyachehhü-gachehhe pari? éri-Ratnasügara 7. Maladhiri-gachchhe Kshamisundara 8. 
Aiichaliyá Pirnachandra 9, 


A napa fI SEIT АЫ 


———— ero 
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The names of 17 pattivalis are also quoted, viz. :—1. §r-Tapî-gachchhîyarî- 
Hemahaisa-sûri-krita-Kalpîntarvûchya, 2. Dhàvahadàá-krita-Gnra-parva-prabhávaka-grantha, 
8. Tapa-laghu-Sikha Laghu-Sikha-pattivalt, ` 4. Tapi-krita-Achira-pradtpa (by Ratnasekhara- 
suri), 5, Samdeha-dolávalt Kharatara-grantha, 6. Kumiragiri-sthita-Tapá-sámagri-sàdhu- 
pattüvali, 7. éri-Jinavallabha-süri-krita-Sárdha-fataka-karmagrantha. 8. &ri-Chitrávála-gach- 
chhiya-éri-Dhanesvara-krita-vritti-parathpard-sidhaka (composed Samvat 1171). 9. Kalyan 
karatna-süri-chirantana-tippanaka-dvaya. 10. Chháparishá-pumnamiyá-pattávali. 11. Байр. 
punamiyii-patifivalt, 19, Gurn-parvávali-grantha, 18. Prabhávaka-charitra (80ка 15). 14, sr 
Abhayadéva-süri-charitía (95 thi 95 sima). 15. Pallivala-gachehhiya-bha®-Amadéva-stiri Pra 
bhavaka-charitra, 16. Pimpaliyi-Udayaraina prárambhena Jivanugisana, 17. Tapi-sri- Some 
siri-riijye kritopadéSa-sattari-grantha (composed Samvat 1412 by Somadharma-gani). 


In the remaining chapters of the compilation the following works, authors 22 
dates (presented here in alphabetical o 


rder) are quoted :— 
20a, Ajita-süri, 90a, Ajitadéva-süri, of the Ch idhig 
iri, 90a, а “stiri, ° Chandra-gachchha, sed Yoga-vidhrP 
karana, s, 1278, tri-saptaty-adhika-dvAdaga-éata-varshe, š “ee = 
30a, Abhaya(déva)-sürí's of the Rudrapall 


(122 
šlokas), composed Samvat 1278, ashta-saptaty 


lya-gachchha Vijayanta-vijaya-kávya 
-adhika-dyidaga-gata-varshe, 


` 
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230, Ambada-muni's Ãrûdhyatvena-stuti, under the name of Shat-kalyinake. 

92a, Rishabhadéva-sishya’s Ashtipada-pratishthi. yan 

67a, Ananda-siri’s vritti on Pravachana-siroddhira-githirdham. 

242b, Aridbani-pataka. 

За, Avasyaka-laghu-vritti and pürvüchürya-vinirmita-£ri- Ávasyaka-chürnl, 

35b, Upadeša-taramgini, 

720, Upisaka-pratimi-prakarana, 

91a, Umisviti-vichaka’s Pratishthá-kalpa, 1970; U.s Püji-prakarana. 

99g, Kalpidhyayana-nirukta, composed Samvat 1825, taitva-gunendu-varshe by “ri 
Vinayendu (i.e, Vinayachandra). This notice is exact as may be seen from the Poona MS. ot 
. the gloss (Kielhorn's Report, 1880-81, p. 76, No. 371) It is a short commentary (of 418 

Granthas only) on the so-called Kalpasütra, víz, on the Paryushani-kalpa (published by 
Jacobi); its full title (at the end of the Poona MS.) is Paryushanthalpadhyayanasya katiehid- 
durgapada-nirukta. i Ë 

58a, Kâlakâchârya-kathå atijîrnû, 309 Slokas. 

580, Kalakichirya-kathi, Anahilla-pattane Pimpallyi-kharatara-Lhandigirintarvartini, tat- 
prati-prünte cha punar idam api likhitam asti, yatha éri-Kharatara-gachchhe sri-Jinachandra- 
süri-patte $ri-Abhayadéva-süri-hetau sidhu-Jayasinhena Sri-Kalpa-pustika likhapità. 

52b, 62a, 880, Tapá-gachchhádhirája-bhattüraka-Sri-Hiravijaya-süri-prasádikrita-Prasnot- 
tarasamuchchaya, tach-chhishya-pandita-K irtivijaya-gani-samuchchita, pam? Vishnarshi-gani- 
krita-prathama-pragna, pam? Gunavijaya-gani-krita-navama-prasna, pam? Jagamila-gani-krita- 
trayodaga-prasna,. 

24b, Avachüri on the. Kalpa-siitra, by Knulamandana-siri of the Tapi-gachchha, and 
59a, K.’s Vichiirimrita-samgraha. 

25a,. Gunachandra-gani’s Vira-charitra (22, Hiva-charitra, prak.), paiicha-vingaty-adhike- 
dváüda£a-sahasra 12025-pramána, composed Samvat 1139, ekona-chatviriigad-adhikaikidasa-sata- 
varshe.. 255, Gunachandra, pupil of Sumati-viichaka, pupil of Prasannachandra-süri, pupil of 
Abhayadéya-stri naviiiga-vritti-kira, (Peterson, ILL. Rep. p. 17, App. р. 305-6, has Guruchan- 
dra, which is a mistake). : 

915, Gautama-prichchhi-tika. N 

14а, Chandra-süri's vritti on Shad-Avagyaka. 167ab, С?з Yoga-vidhi. 18а, si-Srickan- 
dra-süri's vritti on Pratikramana-siitra (chapter sámáyikáüdhikàra). 

69b, Charchari-grantha. 

70a, Chaitya-vandanaka-vritti; see also Dharmakirti. : ver 

93a, Sulasi-charitra (sarga 6 with tho name Samyaktva-parikshana), 700 slokas, by 
Jayatilaka-sûri of the Agamika-gachchha. 

72a, Jina-kalpa-vyavachchheda. 

50-ба, °“ Jinagutto Nayakûra-purassarah kátna Nisihiam." 

67ab, Jinadatta-stiri’s Vistitra-padodghattana-knlaka. 

69b, Jinadattn-süri's Prabodhodaya-grantha. 

690, Jinapatti-süri's Prabodhodaya-grantha. int Е 

m E (died s m of the Khar.-gachchha, Dvàdaša-kulaka-yritti 
(v. 1-12 communicated). 63%, Js Simichart. > ME 

925, m Yoga-vidbi, composed Samvat 1973, tri-saptaty-adhike-dvitdasa 
Sata-varshe. ; Snp 

99a, Jinaprabha-süri's (Sam vat 1349-69) Siddhinta-stava. 

15а, Jinavallabha-süri's Paushadha-vidhi-prakarana. 
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79b, Vallabhajina(= Jinavallabha)-süri's Paushadha-vidhi-prakarana. А 
85a, Jinavallabha-süri's brihad-vritti on Samgha-pattaka. 166b, J.'s Srüddha-kulaka, 
64a, &ri-JeSalameru-bhindigire sar? 1215 likhita-pustiká. 
105a, üchárya-Valabhyws (!) Jyotih-karandaka-sitra. 1045, -vritti. Tm 
58а, éri-Kilikichiryair fichirnatvit yad uktam Thápá-vrittau $ri-Hemáchárya-gura-&. 
Dévendrachandra-süribhih.? 
71b, Tarupaprabha-süri's bilivabodha on Shad-üvasyaka. , 
72a, &ri-Tilakichirya’s Siimichiri-grantha. 1878, $ri-Til.’s Avasyaka-vritti. 
35b, granthán $ri-Tiluka$ chakára vividhiis Chandraprabhácháryavat. 
40b, Déva-stiri’s Sádhu-dina-charyü. 60a, -vritti; see also s. v. Sthánáhga. 
: 4b, Devagupta-süri's chirantana-vritti on Nava-pada, composed Saivat 1070, saptaty- 
- adhika-sahasra-varshe, 
—— Dévachandra-sivi, see s, y. Tháná-vritti and Sthininga. 
81ab, Dévabhadrichirya’s Pür$vanütha-charitra, 11167 $lokas, composed Samvat 1108, 
vasn-rasa-rudra-varshe, first copy written by Amalachandra-gani. Succession list: Chandra-kule 
Vardhamána, etc., пр to Prasannachandra-siiri, pupil of Abhayadéva-süri. P.'s pupil Sumaty- 
upidhyiya, author of Sathyega-ranga-sili (Peterson, III. Rep. App. p. 61, 1. 4 fr. b., has mila 
instead of SAli), Vira-charita, Kathá-ratna-ko$a. Dévabhadra, Samvat 1168. 


476, Dévendra-süri and Vijayachandra-süri, pupils of Jagachchandra-siri, Тара, Samvat 

1285 in Viji-pura. 
7 7a, Devyendra-sûri (of the Tapi-gachchha), vritti on Srüvaka-dinakritya-sütra, and Visesha- 

vishaya, and 90, vrihad-vritti on Dharmaratna-prakarana. 

300, Dévendra-süri (of the Rudrapalliya-gachehha), vritti on Pragnottara-ratna-mili, 
composed Sathyat 1429, ekona-triiéad-adbika-chaturdasa-Sata-varshe. 

1195, Dévendra-stava. 

236b, Dhanapüla-pandita-rája-paramárhata's Srávaka-vidhi. 

945, Dhaeneévara-süri of the Chitrávála-gachchha, composed a vritii on Sirdha-Sata, Sayat 
1171, eka-saptaty-adhikaiküda£a-Sata-varshe. š 

7a, Dharmakirti-mahopádhyáya, pupil of Dêvêndra-sûri, composed Chaitya-vandanaka- 
bháshya-vritti under the name of Sathghichiira. 

78b, Dharmakirty-npidhyiya's (Tapa) vritti on Samgháchüra. 
. 915 Dharmaghosha-süri, Abhayadéva-siri-sathtiniya, erected Samvat 1293 a statue of 
Süntinitha. . . 

Зда, vüdi-Dharmadéva-süri of the Chitrávála-gachehha. 


58a, Dharmaprabha-siiri’s Külaküchürya-kathá, 56 güthüs, composed Samvat 138% 
ankishtayaksha-varshe, 


95, Dharmabindu-vritti, 
197, Dharmavidhi-prakaraga-vritti (chapter Kamadévidhikira), 
640, Nami-sidhu, pupil of Sàlibhadra-süri, composed a vritti on Srivaka-dharma- 


prajtapti Samvat 1122, dva-vihéaty-adhikaikidaga-Sata-varshe, and a vritti on Shad-ivasyakt: 
Samvat 1112, А 


865, Nürachandriya-dvitiya-prakarana. 
208, Patichfgaka-ch(trni-vritti, ‘900, Paiichifaka-chfirni; see also Yagodéva. 
8940, A complete Pattival? of the Tapi-gachchha. 


3 Plur! A Prikrit passage from tho Thand-vrilit is au А ; „on Kup 
x š + anasu oted b i tary on 
kilakaus. III. 59; seo also below s, v, Sthününga, : : Ч Сашай ED WM 
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265-27a, P admaprabha-sûri’s Munisuvrata-sviimi-charitra, composed Samyat 1294, véda- 
graha-ravi, chatur-navaty-adhika-dviidasa-fata-varshe. Chündra-kule Vardhamána-süri, pupil 
Jine$vara-süri and bandhu Buddhisigara-süri, JineSyara’s 3 pupils Jinachandra, Abhayadéva (9 
vritti) and J inabhadra 3 chokre &t Jinachondra-süri-gurubhir dhuryah Prasannábhidhas, tena 
granthachatushtayt sphuta-matihsri-Dàvabladra-prabhur Dévánanda-muni$varo, Dévu-prabhu, 
Vibudhsprabha-süri Chhatrüpalliyt, his pupil Padmaprabha-süri Samyat 1994, 
90a, Paramánanda, pupil of Abhayadéva-süri, composed Yoga-vidhi, Samvat 1940, chat- 
varingad-adhika-dvidaga-gata-varshe likhita, 
173a, Paryushani-chirni, 915, Pidaliptüchárya's Pratishthá-kalpa. 
174b, Paryushaná-parvon. 2085, Pürévanütha-laghu-stavana. 
167ab, Pürpabhadra, pupil of Jinapati-süri (+ Samvat 1277), composed éri-Kritaponya- 
charitra. 
93g, Prithvichandra-süri's tippanaka on Paryushaná-kalpa. P., pupil of Dévasena-gani, 
pupil of Yasobhadra-süri, pupil of Dharmaghosha-süri who converted the king of Sikambhari, 
pupil of Stlabhadra-siri of the Chandra-kula. 
123a, 127a, Pratimotthüpaka-matam triñšad-adhika-pañchadaša-Sata 1530 varshe prádur 
bhütam. 
815, Dévendra-süri's Praty&khyüna-bháshya. 
68a, Vritti on Pratyikhyina-bhishya, composed Samvat 1188, try-asity-adhikaikidasa-sata- 
varshe. 
1650, Nügapuriya-gachchha- 90b, Brihad-gachchhiya-Sámáchári ; see also Simichiri. 
š Pratyákhyána-bháshya, | 575, Bhivadéva-siri’s Külaküchárya-kathá, 100 gáthüs. 
83a, Praíoama-sütra-vritti. 1080, 110%, 1864, Manomati-sishya. 
71а, Prasaha-süri. 20b, Míünadéva-süri's Kulaka (v. 5-15 communicated). 
55a, Vinayachandropidhyaya-Munichandra, pupil of Sarvajiadéva-siri of the Brihad- 
gachchha, composed a vritti on Upadééa-pada, Samvat 1174, abdhi-muni-rudra-varshe. 
52b, 1716, Munisundara-süri, pupil of Somasundara-süri (Tapa), composed Shad-áva$yaka, 
bilivabodha, Sráddha-pratikramona-sütra. 
Adhváva/s Sádhika-$ Š - d under Jinachan- 
97b, Mérusundaropidhyaya’s Sidhika-Sata-prasnottara grantha, compose s 
dra-süri (Sava 1514-80), successor of Jinabhadra-süri (байха 1475-1514). 1622, Мв 
Shad-àvasyaka-bálávabodha. 1710, M.'s Vüritika-prasnottara-Sataka. 
5a, Yagodéva-stiri’s chürpi on Pañchâśaka. 
157a, YaSodéva-siri’s Vandanaka-chiirni. аа 
ларла i i mtá f Kekudachirya | kesas 
17а, 4a, Yagodévopidhyiya in the succession (samtéina) of S cum sss 
` gachchha, composed a pe on Nava-pada, Samvat 1165, paticha-shasbty-adhikaikidasa fata 
varshc. Ë 
94a, Yoga-niryukti-bhishya: 
35a, Ratnaprabha-süri of the Ukesa-vansa. 
52a, Rainaíekhara-süri's (Tap’-gachchha) vritti 
mana, 79a, Вв Sriiddha-vidhi-vinischaya- 
95а, Lalita-vistarã-vritti. 
95а, Laukika-tippanaka. 


(Vidhi-kaumudi) on Sráddha-pratikra- 


ў ота éva-sdri tha- 
5b, Vardhamina-siri, pupil of the navüüga- vri KAA URL E AE а 
Koga. (chapter pañcha-apn-vrata-phala-varganůdhikâra) БИ sS детте, under 
charitra, ekAdaga-sahasra 11000-pramita, Sathyat 1160, shashty-à 


Jayasiitha-narendra. 
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916a, 234b, Vardhamina-stiri of the Rudrapalliya-gachehha, in the samtána of Abhaya 


déva (9 vritti), composed Achira-dinakara, 70a, V dhi ichara-niri-kulaki, 
2105, Vardhamána-stuti-traya, 152a, Viviha-chilika. 
195, Vasuhinda (ekonaviisati-lambhn). 47a, Vihárn-nishedha-sütra. 
152a, Vichára-sára-grantha. 1825-1635, Vyavastha-pattra, 33 у. 
1562, Vichirimrita-grantha. 208b, Sakra-stava. 
157b, Vichfirimrita-samgraha. 7a, Shad-iivagyaka-vritti and Dinakritya-vritij, 


274-28ab, Samghatilaküchárya's (Rudrapalliya-kharatara) vritti _(Taitva-kanmndi) on 
Samyaktva-saptatika, composed Samvat 1427, adri-nayanimbhodhi-kshapikyit (Pet erson, T. Rey. 
p: 53. gives, Dy mistake, 1422, dvi instead of adri), sapta-vifiéaty-adhika-chaturdasa-Sata-varshe 
in Sarasvata-pattana, dipotsave, at the request of Dévondra-muni ; Somakalasa-vichaka was his 
sahiiya, and Ya£ahkalasopádhyáya wrote the first copy. The succession list is: Chandra-gachelilie 
Vardhamána (Dharanendra-vandya-charanah), Jiné$vara, Abhayadéva (9 vritti), Jinavallabha, 
Jinagekhara ganadhara, Padmaehandra-süri, Vijayachandra-süri, a second Abhayadéva-süri, 
founder of the Rudrapalliya-gachchha, Dévabhadra-süri, Prabhánanda-süri, tai-patie “rima 
Srichandra-süri and Vimalachandra, tach-chhishya Gunafekhara-süri, whose pupil was 
Samebatilake, Samvat 1497. In a-Rndrapalliya-kharatara-krita-prabandha is the succession: 
Chándra-kule Abhayadéva (9 vritti), Jinavallabha, Bhavadéva- stiri, Dévabhadra, Prabhinanda, 
author of Vitarüga-stavana, the first copy written by Harshachandra-gani. 
` 925, Sarngha-pattaka-brihad-vrittau Chaitrakütiya-praéasti, 

244a, Dévendra-süri's byihad-vritti on Samghichira. . 

905, Vada-gachchhilya-jirna-Sámáchári ; see also Brihadg. 

67a, Siddhaséna-süri's vritti on Pravachana-süroddhára. 

85a, Somadharma-gani, pupil of Cháritraratna-gani-mahopádhyfiya, pupil of Somadévasun- 
dara-süri (38a, Somasundara-Sishya) of the Tapá-gachchha, composed Upadesa-saptatiki, байха 
1419, dvàdasidhika-chaturdn$a-Sata-varshe. 

66ab, Somasundara-stri, pupil of Dévasundara-gani (Tapa), bilivabodha on Yoga-sistra. 

59a, Déva-süri's vritti on Sthánáhga, corrected (Sodhiti) by Némichandra-siri. 


59a, Dévachandra-süris vrittion Sthinfnga. . 95a, Jayachandra-süri's (Tapi) 
1b, Haribhadra-süri's Avagyaka-vrihad-yvritti. Hetugarbha-grantha. 

2b, Hs Sriivaka-dharma-prajiiapti-vritti. 28a, Hema-nyîya-sûtra. 

71b, H.'s Dagama-Srivaka-vidhi-pafichigaka. 35a, -Hemarijaand Gaunachandra 


9410, Ts Patichaka-vastuka-vritti, (digambara). - 
. 79a, 892, Hemahansa-gani, his succession. list: Tapá-gachchhe Somasundara-stiri e 
Sayat 1499), Jayachandra-süri, Ratnasekhara-siri, Udayananda-süri, whose pupil Hemahatsa- 
gani composed a bilivabodha on Shad-ivasyaka griddha-varibhyarthanaya. 


95a, Hemabhahsa-süri (of the Tapi-gachchha), Kalpüntarvüchya (?), (chapter gachehhs- 
prabháyaküdhiküra). 


2. Pattàvali of the Afüchala-gachehha. 


The: Pattûyalî of the Aiichala-gachchha‘ is printed in u Srimad-Vidhipaksha-gachohbisi 
grivakanith daivasidika pünche pratikramana sütra,” Bombay, Nirnayasigara Press; Samya! 
1945, 1889; pp. 478-519. pee 


‘The names of the süris agree, up to the 35th (or 88th) Uddyotana-süri with those gian 


i : 7 : nd, 
* See W. Miles, on tho Jainas of Gujerat, in Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Soc. of Great Britain and rela a 


- aman 
Vol. 3 (London, 1835) pp. 305-7. Bhêndårkar Report, 1883-34 . 14-5, 319-25 у d Prabandha-chintime 
(ed. Bombay, 1888), preface, pp. 10-18. 4 RED , Sb MONE 
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Mahávira, or Vikrama-sathvat 994 (see ante, XI. 253a, n. DESERT 

one of Uddyotana's 84 pupils, was installed as the 36th p uus Aes 1 gen 

ihe 37th Padmadéva-süri, likewise one of Uddyotana’s 84 pupils and the m t a ae VA 

After his conversion of the Simkhya-darganinas, he received a second ae ee ae ES = 

The new gachchha obtained the name of Saikhebvara-gachchha from § an un E E 

a place consecrated to Sahkhegvara-Pargvanitha, Besa os SF 
$8. Udayaprabha-siri. 5 


39. Prabhánanda-süri. Under him arose the name Nanaka-gachchha,® called NA 7 
1 se the $rávakas of Ninaka-eriima? celebrated his visit 9 £0 either 
because ánaka-grámo? celebrated his visit, or because much money (nápaka) 
was expended. D 


40. Dharmachandra-süri. 43. Vijayaprabha-süri. 46. Jayasiiha-süri 
41. Suvinayachandra-sári, 44. Narachandra-süri. 47. Aryarakshita-sir f 
42, Gunasamudra-süri, 45. Virachandra-süri. š 


Bhándárkar, Report, 1889-4, p. 321, has the following succession :—Uddyotana, Sarvadšva, 
Padmadéva, Udayaprabha, Prabhánanda, Dharmackandra, Sumanachandra, Gunachandra, 
Vijayaprabha, Narachardra, Virachandra, Munitilaka, Jayasiiha, Áryarakshita, 


Méruiuhga, preface, p. 10, has :— Uddyotana, Sarvadéva (note: Dhanapálah Vi? 1029) 
Padmadéva, Udayaprabha, Narachandra, Sriguna-süri, Vijayaprabha, Narachandra, Virachan- 
dra, Aryarakshita. Š 


Aimirimj?’s list, communicated to me in a letter from Dr. Hoernle, makes the following 
statement :—“ In the time of Sarvadéva-süri there arose eight sikhis — Sarvadéva, Padmadeévsa, 
Udayaprabha, Prabhinanda, Dharmachandra, éri-Vinayachandra, Gunasamudra, Vijayaprabha, 
Jayasiiha, Narachandra, Vijayachandra, Aryarakshita.” 

47. Aryarakshita-stiri, born Samvat 1186 in Dantrápü-gráma (Mérnt. p. 11: Dantant-), 
mila-niman Godu (Mérut. Godaü), son of the vyavahürin Drona of the Prágvátajráti, diksha 
Samvat 1146 (Mer, 1141, Satapadi-samuddhára 1142), obtained from the guru the name 
Vijayachandropüdhyáya;S sûri Samvat 1202 under the name Aryarakshita-süri, + Samvat 1236 
at the age of 100 (Mér. and Sat. 1226 and 91). Under him the gachebha, having a vision of 
Chakreávart devi, received Samvat 1169 the name Vidhipaksha-gachehha (see Bhind, Rep. 
1883-4, p. 190, 442, v. 1). À. gave the diksha to 9100 sidhus and 1180 sádhvis, the achirya- 
padam to 12 sádhus, the upàdhyáya-padam to 20, the pandita-padam to 70, the mahattará- 
padam to 103 sádhvis (Samayaśrî and others) the pravariini-padam? to 82 sidhvis, the total 
number of siidhus and sidhvis being 3517. : š À 

49. Jayasiñha-sûri, son of koti-dravya-dhanin Dithada-Setha and Nedhi, E. ae 
Kniikana-dége Sopürá-pura-pàtane, dikshá 1193 (Mer. and Sat. 1197 ), сы 120°, iniy i D 
4- 1958, 79 years old. Bhiind. 1883-4, p. 323, gives, in reference to him; the date Samvat 1249, 
and v. 9 of the praśasti at the end of ihe Upadêśa-chintâmam (id. p. AES reads: 
asya nihsangatim vismita-chitta-vrittih | 


maulim dhunoti sma vilokya y av nti Yl MER 
éri-Siddharajah (Samvat 1150-99) sva-samája-madhye so "bhüttatahirt-Jayasinha-sürih tt 2 
Arin in Mabava-pura-nagara (Maru-déso) 


49. Dharmaghosha-siri, son of Chandra vyavah: : EM 
and of Rájalade, born Sarivat 1208, dikshû 1216, üchárya 1234, ADD C. 
prasnottara-rüp&) Samvat 1263 (see Peterson, І. Rep. p. 68, App: P- 12); + 1295 at = Бе Е . 
е ^ ёт, sà eva ida) in Sara- 
50. Mahendrasihha-süri,son of éreshthin Dévaprasida M qe um me 
š 1 1 ` nvat 1228 (Mer. 4== а 129г, аспа) 
nagara and of Khiradévi (Sat. Sthiradévi), born Saivat 1228 ( D — 
5 a л. seo J. F. Baness, Indes Geogr. Ind icus, alph. iud. 
Е WE p А е а попе БАр pi (pomy DIU Bira iu Сока. и. ei a 
5 This Me the last pem in Atmárümjt's list (Vijayachandre oe S DENEN | 
also Dhíndàrkar's ° Munitilaka ! із simply a juvenilo namo of 16, Jayasiuha. 
э Seo Weber, Vers. II. p. 835 lr and p. 935 on v. 99. 
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1268, gachchha-náyaka 1269, -+ 1809, atthe age of 82. He composed, Samvat 1294, à commen- 
tary on his preceptor's Satapadi (see #.), and the Tirtha-mili-stavana in 111 prákrit verses, 
which is printed in Vidhipaksha-Pratikr, Bombay, 1889, pp. 229-77. 

51. Siübaprabha-süri, son of greshfhin Arisinha in Viji-pura and of Pritimati, born Sathyat 
1983, dikshá 1291, üchárya and gachchha-niyaka 1309 (Mêr. 1308); + 1313, 30 years old. 


. 52, Ajitasiùha-sûri, son of Jinadéva-éetha nnd Jinadévi in Doda-grama (Mér. and Sat, 
Koka-grima), born Samyat 1283, dikshá 1291, áchárya 1314 in Anahila-pura, gachchha-niyaka 
1316 in Jálora, converted the king Samarasifha of Suvarna-nagari (inser. Sarnvat 1342 and 44, 
Kielhorn, ante, Vol. XVI. pp. 345-55; Vol. XX. p. 137; Jaina inscr. J. А. S. В. Vol, 55, 
Part I. p. 47) and gave the fichirya-padam to 15 pupils; +- 1889, 56 years old. 


53. Dévendrasinha-stri, son of Sinti-setha of the Srimáli-jüáti in Pilana-pura, mother 
Samtoshašri (Sat, sa? Toshasri); born Samvat 1299, dikshá 1306 in Thiridra-grima, áchárya 
1323 in Timira-pura, gachchha-nfiyaka 1339, + 1371 in Auahila-pura, 72 years old. 


54, Dharmaprabha-süri, son of Limbá-$etha in Dhinnamála nnd of Vijalade, born Ѕайуаё 
1881, dikshá 1841 in Jâlora,; üchárya 1859, gachchha-niyaka 1371 in Anahila-pura. The 
Bhuvanatunga-sdri-bAkha arose at his time, He had intercourse with ráula Kheügára in Juni- 
'gadh, (Kh. IV. reigned Samyat 1336-90 in J., see Arch. Surv. W. Ind. iI. рр. 164-5), and with 
pátasáha Mainjüriyüta. He received the other name Prajnátilaka-süri and died Samvat 1393 in 
Asoti-grima, ot the age of/68. .He composed a Kalikichirya-katha in the year anküshta-yaksha 
1889, see Jayasoma’s Vichira-ratna-saingraha (Jacobis MS. f. 57а) and Samayasundara’s 
Samicharigat. (my own Jis f. 58а, 1. 1, see above p. 172, s. v. Dharmaprabha). The tale has 

` been edited from the India Office MS. by Leumann, Journal Germ. Or. Soc. XXXVII. 505-9. 
Meanwhile a second MS, has reached Europe: No. 1737 of the Berlin Collection, it omits the 
last four Атуйв which were also unknown to Samayasundara, 


a 55. Siühntilaka-süri, son of A$üdhnra fetha in Аїса-рпга Maru-dése (Mêr. and Sat, 
Adityavataka), and of Chimpalade ; born Samvat 1345, dikshá 1359, achirya 1371 in Ananda- 
pura, gachchha-nayaka 1893 in Patana, + 1895 in Stambhatirtha, at tho age of 50. 


: 56.  Mahéndraprabha-süri (Sat. °prabhu), son of Agi fetha (Mêr. parikha Abha) in Vada- 
grüma, and of Jivanádé, born Samyat 1363, diksha 1875 (Mér. 1369, Sat. 1365) in Vija-pura, 


achirya 1393 (Mêr. 1389) in Anabilla-pura, gachchha-nayaka 1898 in Khambhita-bandara - 


(Stambhatirtha). Under him the sikhichirya Abhayasiüha-süri erected Satnyat 1432 an image 
of Parsvanitha (see Bhandarkar, Rep. 1883-4, р. 323). M. died Баул 1444 (Mêr. and Sat. 
1443), at the age of 81. S Rae. 


57. Mérutuhga-süri, son of yori Vairasihha-in Nani-grima, and of Nahtinadé, born Samvat 
1408, dikshi 1418, fichürya 1426 in Sila, gachehha-náyaka 1446 in the same place, + 1471, at 
the age of 68. He composed in Lolida-gráma, in defence of a snake, the Jirikápalli-Páréra- 
nitha-stavana (printed in Vidhip. Pratikr, pp. 348-53, 14 v. Sansk.) Imitating Kalidasa and 
ee оро some kávyas, viz. : (1) Nâbhi-vaùéa-satnbhava-kâvya, (2) Хайп-уайдавай- 
is i 2 ) Nemidüta-kàvya ; besides he wrote navina-vyükarana, Süri-mantra-kalpa (8 

eterson, III. Rep. DP. 964-5) and other works. He, moreover, composed Móghadüta-kivy 
gn RE Satapadi-samuddhira composed in the b8rd year (of his age = Sathvat 1456, oF of 
ihe century = Samvat 1458), a commentary on Sri-kaikalaya-rasidhyaya (see Weber, Vers. Ї' 


p. 297, n. 964), Prabandha-chintámani, Upade£a-$ 
ni, Upadesa-gata and Kå -vvákhvána have been 
composed by the older Mérutuhga of the Nigéndra-gachchba,. ает 


: In Ms time lived Jayagekhara-stri sikh 
dega-chintimani in 12000 glokas (date of the 


fichirya, who composed (in Sékadi-grima) n 
£000 810 work Samvat 1486, see Bhánd, Rep. 1883-4, p. 

E ero (see Kielhorn, Rep. p. 95), Боа вана (woo Patera L Лер 
р. 125, n, 275), Atmâyabodha-kulaka and other works (altogether twelyein number) along with 
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some smaller compositions, such as the Brihad-atichara, printed in Vidhip. Pratik 25 
and the Ajita-sinti-stavana, 17 v. sansk., iû. pp. 357-66, таны UMS 


M.s pupil, the éàkhüchárya Mánikyasundara-süri, composed Gunavarma-chariira a 
Bendall, Journ. p. 61, Sattara-bhédi-püji-kathà, Prithvichanda-charitra (see Weber, Ver: TL 
p. 175), Chatuh-parvi-kathi. He also wrote Suka-rája-kathá (seo Жер. 1880-1, p. 27) Malayasun- 
dari-kathá (Peterson, I. Rep. p. 123, n. 262), Samvibhiga-vrata-kathé (Mitra, Not. ҮШ. рр. 237-8). 

58. Jayakirti-süri, son of Bhúpála šetha in Timira-pura, and of Bhramaráde, born Samvat 
1433, dikshà 1444, süri-pada 1467 in Khambáyata-bandara, gachchha-niyaka 1473 in Pátana, + 
1500 at the age of 67. j - 


His pupil Silaratna-süri composed Samvat 1491 n commentary on Mérntuüga's Méghadiita- 
kàvya (see Peterson, III. Rep. pp. 249-50. Also ante, Yol. XIX. p. 306). 

59. Jayakésari-süri, son of Devasihha $etha in Sri-thima-nagara (Piüchála-dé£e), and of 
Likhanade, born Samvat 1461, müla-náman Dhanarája, dikshi 1475, ûchûrya 1494, gachchha- 
niyaka 1501 in Chámpáner, + 1542 at the age of 81. 


60. Siddhántaságara-süri, son of Soni(gotra)-Jivada in Pitana, and of Püralade, mila- 
náman Sonapála, born Samvat 1506 in Sila, dikshá 1512, áchárya 1521, gacheliliaznáyaka 1542, + 
1560 at the age of 54. 


61. DBhávasügara-süri, son of тогі Sáügá in Narasini-grima (Máraváda-dése), and оѓ 
Siügáradó, müla-náman Bhávada, born Sathvat 1510, dikshá 1520 in Khambiyata-bandara by 
Jayakésari-siri, fichirya and gachchheéa 1560 іп Mándala-gráma, — 1583 at the age of 73. 


Under him Vinayahaísa composed Samvat 1572 a'vritii on Dagavaikiilika, see Mitra, Not. 
ҮШ. pp. 168-9. 


62. Gananidhána-süri, son of Srimili-jfiatimuguta-mant Nagaraja $etha in Pàtana, and of 
Liláde, müla-náman Sonapiila, born Samvat 1548, dikshá 1552 by Siddháüntaságara-süri, suri 
and gachchhega 1584 in Stambhatirtha, + 1602 at the age of 54. 

63. Dharmamirti-sizi, son of i-Haisarija vanik in Trimbavati, and of Háisalade, milla 
niman Dharmadása, born Samvat 1585, dikshi 1599, áchárya and gachehha-náyaka. 1602 in 
Amadáviüda, + 1670 in Pátana at the age of 85. He is called tyági. Under him a MS. of the 
Uttaràdhyayana-dipikà was written Samyat 1643-4, see Weber, Verz. IL р. 718, and a MS. 

`of the Vyavahüra-sütra, Sarmvat 1665, û. p. 638. He composed the Vriddha-chaitya-vaudana 
(which is printed in Svüvaka-pratikramanádi-sütra, Bombay, 1886, pp. 48-55) and the Pradyumna- 
charita, see Kunte, Rep. 1881, p. 44, n. 905. 

64. Kalyánasigara-süri, son of Kothári- } me 
niman Kaduna, beh Sua: 1683, dikshá 1642 in Dhavala-pura, üchárya 1619 in Ашты, 
gachchheśa 1670 in Pátana, converted the king of Kachchh, + 1718 in Bhujamagara, at the 
age of 85. : | 

Under him Jàtaka-paddhati-yritti was composed Sayat 1673 (гоз ees of ADT 
and a commentary on Abhidhána-chintümani, Samvat 1686 (seo Weber, Vers. ll. p. ots 
Inscriptions Satavat 1675 and 1683 (Epigr. Ind. П. 39). 

His pupil Vinayasigara composed Bhojo-vyákarama (see Weber, Verz. 
cf. p. 1206). ' ee 

Sodhart-Yodhà in Udaya-pura (Mevida-dése), 
at 1694, dikshà 1705, üchürya 1715 in 
hha-dése), + 1702 in Dholaka, at the 


Жаша in Lolidi-grima, and of Nimilade, müla- 


П. pp. 208-4, 


but 

65. Amarasügara-süri, son of Srimáli-jnàti : 
and of Soni, müla-nüman Amarachandra, born ВА pa 
Khambiyata, gachobheśa 1718 in Bhuja-nagara (Kache 


are of 68 1 
5 š 739 Bhán- 
4 zi ve sec Bhàn 
: ET : лао ehintamani was written Samy at 1799, 
Daring his spiritual reign a MS. of Upadésa-chintàman 


dürkar, Rep, 1883-4, p. 443. 
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66. Vidyásügara-süri, son of $à? Karmasinha in Khirasará-bandara (Kachchha-dése), and of 
Kamaláde, müla-náman Vidyidhara, born Samvat 1747 igo vadi 3, dikshà 1756 phálguna śndi 9, 
fichitya 1762 érüvana $ukla 10 in Dholaka, .bhattáraka 1762 karttika vadi 4 budha-váre in 
Mátara-gráma, + 1797 kárttika $udi 5, at the age of 50. 


A Vidyáságara-süri-stavana (6 v.), composed by Nityalübha, is printed in Vidhip. Pratik, 
Bombay, 1889, p. 451. 


V.'s pupil Jîûnasîgara-gani composed Gunavarma-charitra (see Mitra, Not. VIII. pp. 145.6) 
and Chotrisa atigayano chhanda, printed in Jaina-kiivya-prakiga, I. Bombay, 1883, pp. 74-5. 


For Satyasigara-gani see No. 69. 


67. Udayasigara-stiri, son of $i? Kalyánaji in Navf-nagara, and of Jayavanti-bái, müla- 
nüman Udayachanda, born Samvat 1763, dikshá 1777, ichirya 1797, gachchhefa in the same 
year, mirgasira $udi 13; + 1826 ü$vina Sukla 2 in Surata-bandara, at-the age of 63. 


He composed Snátri-paüchá$ikà (see Peterson, III, Rep. App. pp. 236-9) ; in the date, v. б, 
read varshe ’bdhi-khihindu-mite = 1804, instead of abdhi-khignindu = 1304. 


- For Kshamisigara-gani sce No. 69. 


68, Kirtisigara-süri, son of Osa-vaisa-jnitiya-stha-Malasinha in Désala-pura (Kachchha- 
déSe), and of Ása-bái, müla-náman Kumaraji, born Samvat 1796, became 1804 &ishya of Udaya- 
sügara-süri, dikshá 1809 in Mándavi-bandara, fchirya-pada 1823 in Surata, at which occasion 
$i? Khu$ilachand and Bhtikhanadis spent 6,000 rupees, on the preparation of a mahotsava, 
gachchheSa 1826 in Anjira, + 1843 bhádravá $udi 6 in Surata-bandara, at tho age of 48. 


69. Punyasügarn-süri, son of giima-Sri-Vadoda-rina-Poravida-jnitiya-s4° Rámasi in Guja- 
ráta, and of Mithi-bii, müla-nüman Pánáchanda, born Samvat 1817, became 1824 pupil of 
Kirtisigara-süri, dikshi 1833 in Bhuja-pnra, fichirya and gachehheáa 1843 in Sürata, the mahot- 
sava being prepared by $? Lálachand. He died 1870 kárttika $udi 13 in Patana, at the age of 58: 
Inscr. Samvat 1861 (Epigr, Ind. II. 39). 


nDC——————————— MT ME roa (a M BAN oye VRE T MIR antt HA eC 


Tejasügara wrote, in Sürati-bandira, the MS. or. fol. 2013 of the Berlin collection байха 
1844 varshe Süke 1709 pravartamiine áshüdha $udi 5 budhe. This Tejaságara was a pupil of 


Kshamásigara-gani (who was a pupil of Satyaságara-gani) who was a pupil of (No. 65) Amara- 
sügara-süri. 


70. Rájéndrasigara-süri, born in Sürat, + Sa rat 1892 in Mándavi, Inscr. Samvat 1986 
(op. cit, 89, n. 21). A 


S 71. Muktisügara-süri, son.of Osavála-jiátiya-$4? Khimachanda in Ujjayant, and of Uméda- 
bii, müla-náman Moiichanda, born Saivat "1857, dikshá 1867 vaisikha $udi 3, áchárya- and 
guchehhesa-pado. 1892 vaisikha Sndi 12 in Pátana, the mahotsava being arranged by the Setha- 
nathu-Gokalaji, In the jina-chaitya, established in Nalina-pura by fetha, Narasiñha-náths 
Сава Туа Nigadi-gotrlya), М. made Samvat 1897 mahi udi 5 the pratishthá of Chandra- 
rs ae zod Saivat 1905 mihi $udi 5 he consecrated the Mahávira-chaitya, established Dy 
n a du F Sathvat 1914 at the age of 57. Inser. Samvat 1905 (Жш, 


72. Ratnasügara-süri, son of $i? Lüdanapach = 
of Jhümá-bái, born Samvat 1892, dikshá 1905, 
Laghu-Oga-vangtya-setha Narasitiha 
1928 $rávana $udi Sin Suthari-e 


Report, province of Kachh, 


âna in Mothiri-grima (Kachehha-dése); 
üchárya and gachchhega 1914. Under him the 
-nütha became an Aüchala-zachehha-$rvaka. R. died Saivat 
griima, at the age of 30, Inser. Sathvat 1918 (see D. р. Khakhan 
p. 75): Samvat 1921 (Epigr, Ind. IT, 39). 

78. "Vivékasigara-süri, 


the present sûri. Inscr. Samvat 1940, ib., his portrait in the 


beginning of Vidhipaksha Pratikr, Bombay, Samvat 1945, 1989 
$ 3 м 
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3. Pattavali of tho Goyaraksha-sikhd, MERC) 


In the Poona MS. Collection of 1884-86, No. 609, f. 27. (Pattivali of the Afichala-gachchha) 
the 61st (02.) stiri Bhavasigara (Samvat 1560-83) is followed by Sumatisigarai-stri, with the 
remark: atah &1-Goyaraksha-sthápaná (seo Miles, Trans. III. p. 366: Gowraca). To Sumati- 
sügara (08.) succeed: 64. Gajasigara, 65. Punyaratna, 66. Gunaratna, 67. aligned 
68. Lalitasigara, 69. Minikyasigara (his pupil Jiinasigara Samvat 1787), 70. Pritisigara, 
71. Lakshmisigara, 72. Dhanasigara, 73. Harshasigara, 74, Nyiyasigara, 75. Са азаа 


4. Ра ата of the Tapå-gachchha. 


The Gurvåvali of Dharmasàgara-gani (Samvat 1629) is printed in Weber, Verz. II. 
p. 997-1015. This is. the original edition of Dh. All the Poona MSS. contain the revised 
edition, made Saivat 1648 by the orderof Hiravijaya-süri. Preceding works are the Gurvivali 
of Munisundara-süri, composed Samvat 1466, and the last chapter, called $ri-guru-parva-krama- 
varnanádhiküra, of Gunaratna-stiri’s Kriyii-ratna-samuchchaya was composed likewise Samvat 
1460 (Jacobi's MS. f. 915-930, 06 verses). 


Later works are :— j 


The Pattivali contained in Sarga IV. of Devavimala's Hiravijaya-charitra, see Journ. Gen, 
Or. Soc. Vol. 47, p. 315. 


Tho Pattivali-sroddhara (Deccan C. p. 147, n. 409), composed by Ravivardhana-gani 
under Vijayaprabha-süri between Samvat 1739 and 1749, gives many new informations und 
continues the list up to Vijayaprabha-süri (last date Samvat 1739). 


The Gurvavali (siirinam parivádi) of Jayavijaya-gani, pupil o£ Vimalaharsha-gani, com- 
posed Samvat 1680 (Deccan C. p. 39, n. 392 and p. 147, n. 402, crroncously: Dharmasügara) 
does noi yicld any further information. Tho same author J. composed Samvat 1677 a com- 
mentary (called Kalpadipiki) on the Kalpa-sütra (Gött. Orient. MS. 21319). The Gurvåyali (27 
áryás with sansk. commentary) begins : 

panamia Vira-jinindam guna-nilayam panaya-vásava-narindarh | 

tassi "ал sisánam thunemi bhattii parivádirh I 1. 


Б. раната of tho Vijayánanda-süri-gachchha. 


The V. is a sub-division of tlre Tapá-gachehha (see Miles, Trans. R. Аз. Soc. YIL, 300: Founded 
about Saimvat 1656, but according to Akmáürümjt Samvat 1099). Vijayasena (+ Saivat 1671) is 
succeeded, not by Vijayadéva, but by Vijayatilaka-sini,! under whom 3 gachelihas arose, ithe 
Poraváda-gaehcliha, the Osavála-gachchha and Sathvat 1671 the Sigara-matam. The following 
Süris belong to the Poraváda-gachehha. S 5 

61 (62). Vijayánanda-stri!! (Ananda-süri), Rosalotará-vàsi Poravida-juitiya Srivanta 
pita, Sanagáradévi mûtî, &ii-Hiravijaya-sürini grihita-dikshuh, sai 1717 divam puo b. br 
62 (63). Vijayarüja-süril? (the other MS. Virájavijaya-s@ri), Kadi-vast Srimáülijnüüya sit 
Shimoyila pita, Gamaláde miata, Saivat 1742 nirvana. Ee. 

63 (04). Vijayamána-süri, ` Poravåda-jūâtiya sà Vüghaj piti Vieni ыы 
1707 janma, 1717 diksha, 1786 Acharya Sirohyiuh, si Dharmaditsenotsavaly SPI h, tha, 
philguna vadi 4 divath gatah. 


Ghanijiva-pratibodhaka, 1770 
ШЫ Тс FEF UU TUE 3 a JG n. 185, 216 At the beginning 
RE m 5 se Kunte, Rep. 1881, pp. 42, 46, n. 159, = eee tens 
19 Vijayatilaka composed the Adindtha-stavana (see Kun e PE ce te a ad ing тар ot Vijeyse 
of the ОШО of cae on the Kidembavi (cd. Bomb. 1890) Sürachurdra is raved as pup 
Шака, and Bhanuchandra as pupil of Strachandra. g : 
п Vijsyenanda's pupil Vijaya-gani composed Saldirtha cha тїгї Anfrecht’s Celulogus Cetologorinn 
english болеа RUM О авец а Е а Ep: 3 Rs pede tha was c ipesed S 
Jnder Viiavaríia (and Vijay a ах designated successor) Ете ет су, А hönd, 1832.2. 
(Bl eed ушу а ер mde avijaya composed Зла (Bhigi. 15 
ind, Rep. 1853.4, рр. 1-5 soo, Ve 


р. 220). > 


Hara (Mitra. Net. ҮШ. рр. 156-7). In the 


9.6). Vijayardja’s pupil Din 
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A I I کی ی ڪه‎ : 


64 (65). Vijaya-ridhi-süri. 

65 (66). Vijayasaubhigya-siri and (67) Vijayapratápa-süri. 

66 (68). Vijayodaya-süri. 

69. Vijayalakshmi-süri, author of Paficha-jiina-stutayas (9 v. guj.), printed in Jaina. 
kiivya-prakiga I. p. 44-5. š 

70. Dévachandra-süri. Inser, Samvat 1860 gri-Vijaya-Ananda-stri-gachchhe &i-Vijaya. 
Dévachandra-süri-rüjye (Bühler, Epigr. Ind. І. 377). 

71. Mahendrasüri, 

. 79. Surendra-süri, Samyat 1908, 

In Merniniga’s Prab.-chint., ed. Bombay, 1888, preface, p. 3, 1. 7, Gunaratna-siiri is mentioned 
ns the present süriof the Ananda-stiri-gachchha. The Poona MS. Coll. of 1869-70, No. 47 
(Dece. C. p. 8), contains the preceding names. 


6. Pattavali of the Vijaya-s4kha. 


Tn the Poona MS. Coll. of 1875-6, No. 743 (Dece. C. p. 116), Vijayaratna-süri comes in as 
61. pattadhara after 60. Vijayadéva-stiri, under whom also Vijayasinha-süri and Vijayaprabha- 
sûri (+ Suinvat 1749) arenamed, Under Vijayaratna-süri, Kesaravimala composed Ѕашүаі 1754 
Sülktamuktávali, printed in Prakarana-ratnikara II. pp. 110-24, Nyfya-sigara Samvat 1700 and 
Samyaktyavichára, printed op. cit. pp. 737-89. 


pr———————————— — D N 


62. Vijayakshimá-süri (sic) (in Jaina-tattvidarsa, Bombay, 1884, p. 594: Vijayakshami). 
Under him: (here Vijayakshema) Mohanavijaya composed Samvat 1783 in Riija-nagara 
(Ahmedabad) Chanda rijino râs (print Bombay, 1888). 


63. Vijayadnyá-süri, Under him Uttamavijaya composed Samvat 1799 in Sürat Samyama- 
Sreni-stavana, printed in Prak.-ratnák. II. pp. 699-719. 


64, Vijayadharma-süri, + Samvat 1841 kirttika vadi, see Samaraditya-kevali-ris, Bombay; 
1882, р. 462, у. 8. Under him Labdhivijaya composed Samvat 1810 Haribala-machchhino ris 
(print Bombay, 1889), and Padmavijaya, Samvat 1814, Siddha-dandiká-stavana, printed in 
Jaina-kivya-prakisa, I. Bombay, 1883, рр. 363-5. The MS. ends here, but in Jaina-tattvidarsa, 
p. 594, Vijayadharma is succeeded by 65. (here 67.) (Vijaya-)Jinendra-siiri, installed as swt 
Samvat 1841. Under him Padmavijaya composed Sathvat 1842 Samariditya-kevali-ris, Bombay, 
1882, and Sathvat 1858 Jayánanda-kevali-rás, ib. 1886, YaSovijaya Satnvat 1849 Vira-jina-vichára- 
stavana, printed in Prak.-ratnák. TIT, pp. 569-696. Inscr. Samvat 1845 (seo Arch. Suro. West 
Tad. No. XI. Burgess Lists, p. 127). š ; 


a G 


66. (68). (Vijaya-)Dêvendra-sûri. Under him Viravijaya composed Sarvat 1896 in Каја 
nagara Dhammila-kumára-crás, Bombay, 1586, and Dipavijaya Rohini-tapah-stavana, printed ™ 
Jaina-kávya-prakísa, I. 1883, pp. 183-7. 


ee S P C s Sa 


67. (69). Vijaya dharanendra-süri, at the time of the edition of Prakarana-ratnikara, Sam vat 
1933-37, and of Jaina-tattvidarga, Saivat 1940. 

68. (70). Vijayarája-stüri, the present pattadhara (seo Hoernle, ante, XIX. p. 234). e 
named Rájéndra-süri, he composed Samvat 1940 a bálàvabodha on Kalpa-süira, Bombay, 188% 
Rasika-stavanávali, Ahmedabad, 1886, and Tattva-viveka, ib. 1889, 


Ў 7. Pattavali of the Vimala-gachchha. 


. Tn the Poona MS. Coll. of 1871-72, No. 388 (Dece. C. р. 38), tho 55. patta-dhara, Hem 
vimala-stiri, is succeeded not by Ánandavimala-süri (Saivat 1570-96), but by Sanbhigyabarshi 
suri, Samvat 1583 süri-pada. His successors are Somavimala-süri Hemavimala-süri, Vimalasom® 
sti, Visálasoma-süri, Udayavimala-siri, Gajasoma-süri. ; 
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Atmirimji (in Dr. Hoernle's letier) says :—* W i 


z ith the sûri $1 Hemavinala (Tapa No. 55) 

P LES FD ws a Ë avimala (Тара No, 55; 

arose the Vimala Зака, In the time of Vi jayadéva-süri (Тара No, 60, Samvat 1656-17135 dis 
‘Stiri Jiinavimala lived in tho Vimala-sachehha,” Ed 


From colophons we draw the folowing information: Under Somavimala-süri а MS. of 
Ogha-niryukti was written Samvat 1598 (see Weber, Verz. IL p. 817). The same sûri E 
Da$a-drishtánta-gità (Dece. C. p. 34, n. 290), and Srenika-rája-rása (Bhau Daji Ven. 3 el 
His pupil Pramoda-&ila composed Vaitila-paiichigika (Peterson, I. Rep. p. 190, n. 337). Under 
Hemasoma-süri ( = Hemavimala), the successor’ of the Tapi-gachchha-niyaka 


: ATL T x ; Somarimala- 
stiri, a MS. of Sriddha-pratikramana-sitra-vritti was written Samvat 1646 (Peterson, ILI. Лер. 
App. p. 227). 


8. Pattávali of the Parsvachandra-gachchha. 


Tn the Poona MS. Coll. of 1871-72, No. 392 (Dece. C. p. 39) a leaf contains the succession 
list of the süvisof the Nagapuriya-Tap4-(afterwards PáàrBvachandra-süri-)gaehenhna, The 
agrees up to the 43. patta-dhara Munichandra-süri (Tapi No. 40) with that of the Tapi-gache 
As 44. not Ajitadéva-süri succeeds, but vidi-Déva-siri (born Samvat 1143, sûri 1174, + 1236) 


other pupil of Munichandra-siiri, who is also named in the Tapi-pati. (see Weber, Vers, П. 


pp- 207-8). 


45. Padmaprabha-sûri Bhuvana-dipaka-grantha-kartå (a jyotih-Sásira, printed Borabay, 
1885; 1887, here the author does not name his teacher). - 

46. Prasannachandra-süri, under whom the Nigori(Nigapuriya)-tapih arose. 

47. Jayasekhava-siivi. 3 

48. Gunachandra-stiri. In the colophon of Chandrakirti's Sirasvata-dipika: Ganasamudra- 
sûri (Weber, Verz. II, p. 207, b. 3 fr. b). 


40, J aşaśekhara-sůri, sai? 1301 varshe gotra 12 pratibodhaka, He was honoured {archits) 
hy the king Hammira (Bhándárkar, Rep. 1882-3, р..43, 227, v. 1). ` An Ajita-sinti-stotra, Jaina- 


kumàra-sainbhaya, Tribhuvana-dipaka, Sainbodha-saptatiká are attributed to a Jayasekhara (7). 


50. Vajrasena-siiri, sin? 1342 áchávya, 1000 griha-pratibodhya (2), Lodhá-gotra, Hone 
(sad-vásah-phuramána-dána-mahital)) ру *Alia'ddin Khiljt (A. D. 1295-1310), (ор. cit. p. 49, 
227, v. 1). 

51. Hematilaka-sfiri. 

52. Ratnafekhara-süri, sam? 1399 varshe Piroja-siha-pisa pra^ Dhiliin. Honoured by 
Peroja-sáhi (Fîrûz Shih who reigned in Dehli A. D. 1851-88), тб. p. 43, 327, v. 2. ШЕЕ 
Vajrasena and Iematilaka are named in Ratnašekhara's Laghu-kshetra-samisa (W eber, Vers. 
П. p. 859), Brihad-gachchhtya-Vajrasena and Hematilaka in Ratnasekhara 5 Gana-sthina-pr: gv 
тапа (Aufrecht, Bodl. p. 397a). In both places Ratnasekhara calls Vajraseua and Hematilaka 
his teachers, Sytpála-kathá is also a. work of Ratnagekhara’s whose pupil Hemachandta үндө 
the MS. Saivat 1428 (Weber, Verz. IL pp. 1022-3). В. composed also a Chhandip Коз» 
(Peterson, III. Rep. App. p. 404, n. 991). 

58. Hemachandra-stixi. 

54, Pürnachandra-süri, sathyat 1424 varshe Higada-gotre. PR 

55. Hemahaisa-stiri, saivat 1453 varshe WKhanderavila-jiitiya. (Hoernle: Hemachanidra, 

90. tat-Sishya Lakshminivisa-siri. 

97. Punyaratna-pannyiisa. 

58. Südhnratna-pannyása. "M 

^ "uw Anus. їкї Г. 

59. Pasachandra-süri, Натїга-рпта-уйзї-Рогауйфъ о s MS. of Re чш ES 

- =. "Deu ala T7 Sy Ac a өзө Vi "sue griyo: аганы 
237a, Prigvatiya)-jniti Vimala sû pita, V imalide mati, pan ; t uem E Taye che ditor, 
- pradhána-biruda, + 1612. According to the Tapi-guzv. he founded Samy: 


‘ 
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ЕЕ 
called after him (seo ante, Vol. XI. p. 2564, n. 55; Weber, Verz, IL p. 1014, 11, 13. 
Bhándárkar, Лер. 1883-4, рр. 155, 456, 1. 4 fr. b.), but Samvat 1565 in Sirohi (Miles, Trans, р, 
As, Soc. Ш. p. 867). He composed 

Samvat 1597 а varttika on Chatuh-Sarana (Peterson, IIL. Rep. App. pp. 214-5), 

a baliivabodha on Acháránga, ed. Cale, Samvat 1926, 

a bilàvabodha on Sütrakritánga, ed. Bombay, Saivat 1936, 

a commentary on Sthiniiga, MS. Samvat 1575, Bik. p. 702, 

a virttika in bhüshà on Aupapátika (Weber, Ferz. II. pp. 53), 542), 

a bháshá-commentary on Tandula-veyáliya (Peterson, II. Rep. App. p. 15, n. 292), 

a bülàvabodha on Ratnagekhara’s Kshetrasamiisa (Brit. Mus. ALS. 21180 and Add. 20871; 
Beilin MS. or. fol. 1748), 

(P.-gani) a bhishi-commentary on Chaitya-vandana (Peterson, I. Rep. p. 124, n. 264), 


Sthápaná-dvipanchásiká, 
Sura-dipiki-prabandha (Bhau Daji Mem. p. 91), 
Hasta-kiinda (op. сй. p. 85), 
Kesi-Pradési-prabandha (op. cit. p. 46). 


His pupil Brahma-muni composed (apparently between Samvat 1600 and 1620) in Anahila- 
pura, a commeniary on Jambüdvipa-prajüapti; correct accordingly the date given in Bhind. 
Rep? 1883-4, p. 148, 448-9. А good MS, also in Berlin: MS. or, fol. 1779 (dated Saivat 1024), 
The commentary, together with the original text, measures 17,280 granthas. 


60. Samarachandra-süri, Abila-brahmachiri Srimili-jidit Páütana-nagara-vási, sam 1626 
varsle sri-Shambhi (Stambhatirtha)-madhye svargah. 

61, Rüynchandra-süri, sath 1626 vai&ikha vadi 1 dine ravi-vire si? Somaji pada (-stbüpaná) 
sri-Stambhatirthe dosi-Jávada (pita), mita Kamalide. . 


Rajachandra composed a várttika in bháshá on Aupapátika, ed. Cale. Sainvat 1936, 1830, 
Y. 1, different from that of his predecessor Pár$vachandra. Viichaka-Megharaja, pupil of 
rishi-Sravana, composed under R. a tabá on Rajaprasniya (ed. Calc.), and Samvat 1659 a dipikà 
on Sthánáüga, Jacobi's MS. (his predecessor is hero named Ajichandra, synonym of Samara: 
chandra). Muni-Premachandra, pupil of Hirfinandachandra, pupil of R., composed a tabi on 
Jiatidharmakathi, ed. Calc. Sathyat 1933, 1876, pp: 1476-7, 


62, Vimalachandra-stiri, Sabghavt (-gotre) Ahamadáváda-v st, 


63. Jayachandra-süri, Usavila-jnàti Rini-g(r)ima-vist. J. in the succession of *P,si- 
chandra-süri (Brihat-tapi-gachchha) and preceptor of Pramodachandra, colophon of Upamita- 
bhava prapaiichá, Poona MS, 


64. Padmachandra-süri, éri-Srtmáli-jmátt Ahamadivida-visi. 


65. Munichandra-stivi, Soni-gotra Jodha-pura-vist, sah 1744 &t-Staim(bha)tirthe áchárytr 
padat, sam 1750 svargah. 

66. Nemichandra-süri, Nihara (Nahata)-gotri Stirapura-vist Usa vála-jnáti. 
67. Kanakachandra-süri, Mahanota-gotre, 


a-grüma-víüsi. 
69. Dhünnuchandra-süri, Osavála-jiáttya Bhandasiáli-gotre, 


70. Vivekaehandra-süri, Osaviála-jnátiya Singhavi ( 


68. Sivachandra-süri, Srtmáli-jnátlya. Mándal 


above Sa?)-gotre. 
Hoernle: Lalthichandra, Harshachandra, Hemachandra 
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9. Note on an inscribed Statuo of Pür5vanátha, 


There is a statue of Parsvandtha, which came to my knowledge through Dr. M. B } 
in the Ethnographical Museum in Munich, It is of bronze and 4 189 Ыз i ro 
It belongs to a large collection brought from India by the French traveller x ‘fae 
Picquot (born about 1785, see Nouv. Biographie Générale, t. 29, 1859, col. 65-7). The dct 
on the back, inscribed as follows :— è E 


: Text. 


Sa? 1503 varshe mfigha vadi 4 gukre n? goshtika АМА bhi? (bhiryi) Simrárade sunta Si- 
d(?)ikena Ьа? (bhàryá) Sth(?)avade sa? (sahitena) átma-Sreyase Srt-Pirsvanatha-bihbat kiri? pra? 
(kárituh pratishthüpitain) Já(Trápalliya-Sri-Sálibhadra-süri-patto sri-Udayachandra-stribhi(h) 1 1 
šubham bhavatu 11 


Translation. 


In Samvat 1508 mágha vadi 4 $ukre (= A. D. 1447, 6th January, Friday, as Jacobi and 
Kielhorn have calculated) Stid(?)ika, son of u° gosht(h)ika Anla and his wife Singirade, 
together with his (Sidika’s) wife Süh(P)avade, has erected to their salvation the statue- of 

` Parsvanitha. Consecrated by sri-Udayachandra-siri, successor of bri-Salibhadra-siri, of 
the Jirapalli(-gachchha). May there be prosperity ! 

Similar Jaina inscriptions are published in тей. Survey of West. India, No. XI.; J. Burgess, 
Lists of the sluliquarian Remains in the Bombay Pres. Bombay, 1885, p. 180. The names of 
the two süris mentioned in this inscription are not.known from any other sources, 


The Jiraula (= JirApalli) is called the 12th of the 84 Sikhis of the Brihad-gachchha, 
founded by Sarvadéva-süri (S. 994), sce Poona MS. of Brihad-gachehha-gurvávali, Coll. of 1573-3. 
No. 245, f. 15 = ессе. C. p. 66. In the MS. Gachehha-nàmánukramani, Poona Coll. of 1573-1, 
No. 145 = Decc. C. p. 61, the?Jiriuli-gachchha is the 3rd among the 84 gachehhas. Tod, Ann. 
of Raj, I. р. 121 has Jecronwal. Miles, Trans. R. As. Soe. Ш. р. 370, has Jeriwali (No. 2). 
Wilson, Works, I. p. 345, has Jolura. J. B. D. R. A. S. X. p. 114, has Jiranwal, No. 32. 


Jiripalli-tirtha (Jàrá°) founded Samvat 1109, see Bhindirkar, Rep. 1883-4, р. 322, 1.3 fr. b. 
Jirikápalli-Párívanáthastotra, 14 v. sausk, by Merntuiga-süri (S. 1446-71), риш in 
Vidhipaksha-Pratikr,, Bombay, 1889, pp. 318-93. Jiripalli-Páréva-stavunt, 18 v. sansk., by 
Tinaprabha-süri (Samvat 1863), printed in Prakaraņa-ratnâkara, IT. p. 268-9, beg. J tn pita 
райт, JirApalli-mandana-Pirsvanithastava, Peterson, I. Hep. p. 128, n. 316. Tri gus 
Pársva-stuti by ári-Karga, Peterson, III. Hep. App. p. 913, п. 34. Other stavanas Bhandirsar, 
Rep. 1888-4, p. 180b, n. 136, p. 187a, n. 94, p. 2432, n. 5. 
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FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE А. C. BURNELL, 


(Continued from page 99.) 
BURNELL MSS. — No. 12. 


SARALA J UMADI. 
Original, in the Kannrese character, occupies, tex a NUS 
Inclusive of tho Burnell MSS. ‘Translation according to the Burnell Mss. 
Translation. 
h there wasa shed, In this shed Sarala 


tal; he washed his face in water 
ESE =: 


leaves 143 to 145 


There is a village called Sare-Beliyor,! in whic 


?Oholl-me 
Jumadi washed his feet in water from a pot made of bell-me 
зн ЗАНИ RE Pe ы te 


— sa 


1A village of a thousand people, i. e. houses- 
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— 


— 


from a silver pot; he chewed betel from nuts placed at the door. A feast is performed to him 
at the shed, which was bnilt at the cost of a thousand people! : 


Sarala Jumidi left Sara-Beliyür and came to Brahmi’s abode, and passed it by. Soon after. 
wards he came to the abode of a god at Kariya, and passing on he visited the Bhüta Sittisvay 
residing іп а gudi at Kandel. Не then passed by a temple, built [у Brihmans, and by the 

‘plain at Adda, and went on to Mugérnad, where he visited six Bhitas and two gods, He 
passed by the ¿du at Bardala, and the banian tree at Mantame, and the rock at Adda, aud 
came to the ché@vadi at Yireandabettu. He took possession of a matham at Alangar, and passed 
on by the tirtha of Yill Bhavo, near tlie matham there. He came to the sand-bank at Pani- « 
mugér, and visited a god at Panumbir in the west. He also visited a god at Nandar in the 
east, and three Brahmi Bhütas at Urimanel. He crossed over the sand-bank at Panimngtr, 
and passed by a asti (temple) built: by a Setti, and a temple built by а Brahman, and by the 
Kaüchikar Keri, He passed along the cobbler's street, and came to the garden called 
Nandana Vana, where he spread disease among the houses of Kujumba Dêre and Taükara 
Baidya. They caused a man to refer to the pragna-book, and in it was found the 
words :— 

“Tt is the Bhita JumAdi who has spread disease.” 


Also it was found :—“ If a festival be performed to him in this village, the disease will be 
cured. 


The people of three quarters in the village gathered together, and under the jack-iree, 
where the cock-fights are held, they offered a sacrifice to Jumádi in a shed. 


“ Tt is sufficient for me, is this feast; but I want a зйлат also,” said Jumádi. 


The people of the three quarters had a committee and bnilt a sánam for Jumádi at Nan- 
dana Vana, А flag was raised, a car was made, and a feast was performed at Nandana Vana. 


Sarala Jumádi left that =йпат and came io Sara-Pulihkadimára, where there are a 
thousand houses, - He passed by Kalla-Botti-Kayeri, by the stream Ummana-Boiii-Tára, and 
by the old fort at Ambadadi, and came to a banian {тсе at Mantame. He had with him his 
servant Banta, and went on to the ġidu at Nandar-Bettu, where lives Kochalva Ва]. 
Jumidi spread disease in that. house. Then the Ва] mado a reference to the prasna-book, 
from which it was known that Jumádi had arrived and had made the people sick. 


“If the disease is to be healed, food must be given to Jumádi, and a pija with flowers must: 
be performed,” said the pragna-reader, š 


The Balli] promised all to the Bhiita, and soon afterwards the disease was cured. After 
this Kochalva Ballál regularly performed the feast of Jumádi. 


In the next year Jumádi said to Kochalva :—* It is not proper for you to perform the feast 
ue 10 Will be better for you and the people of Ambadidi Mágne to build me a sénam 
together.’ : 


Kocbalva Ball] and the people of Ambadádi Mágne built a snam together on a rock at ® 
place called Laker, where a feast is pe š 


formed once a year. 


In the year following Jumádi said :— 


e eroi * This place is not fit for a snam, therefore I want 


So ihe people of Ambadádi Mágne and the D 
Mangalimara, and a feast was performed there, 


In the year after that Jumádi left that village and came to Kodigrama Mágne, and going 
a place called Parari-guttu, he made the people sick, They referred to the prasna-book, and it 
was found that it was Jumádi, who had made them all sick. 


They at once asked of the prasra-reader —: 


alla] built a snam at another place called 


‘What is to be done now °” 
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Said the prasna-reader :—** A. sna, in your villa 


Upon this an appropriate gathering wa; 
“‘ Sickness is spread in our houses, 
qrasna-book," said they to the villagers, 


ge is wanted : this is his desire!” 
s held by the householders, 


because Jumádi wants a sénam, So is it found in the 

Then the villagers folded their hands and besought the Bhiita, and said to the honse- 
holders :—“ This sickness is now in your houses, tomorrow it will be spread over the whole 
village. 7 Therefore you of Parari-guttu and we of Kodigrima Magne must build а sdram 
together.” 


On the hill at Parari a sînan was built, and a festival was performed there, 


In the next year Jumádi left Kodigráma Mà 


c gne and passed by Jumbé. There is a place 
called Kolla-Botti-Sànam, where there was a woman named Dévi Baidyati, a toddy-drawer 
by caste. Jumádi made the people of her house sick. She referred to the prasna-book, and it 


was found in it that the evil was due to Jumidi. She cried out to the villagers, and they all 
came to her house and saluted the Bhüta, The sickness in her house was healed, and accord- 
ingly the villagers promised the Bhita a sénam on her land. Thus was that Sickness cured ! 


A зйпат was built on Dévi's land by Dévi herself with the assistance of the villagers, and a 
feast was made. 


Jumidi left that sínam. There is a temple to the god Varadéswara at Paraügi-Petta, 
He passed by that tem ple. There is a place called Somanath Katte. Ho passed by that, too, 
and came to Adyan-guttu, where there was a Bant named Dugga Bandari. Jumidi made 
all his household sick. The Dant referred to the prasna-book, and it was known that the evil 
was the deed of Jumádi, The Bant called the villagers together, and then spake Dugga Bandari 
to the villagers :— My household became sick, and when I'referred to the praina-hook Т 
came to know that it was Jumidi’s doing. He wantsasánam. What is to be done for this ? 
I cannot do anything without your permission,” 


“The sickness came to-day to your house ; tomorrow it will come to ours, Therefore let пз 
build a sdnam together,” said the villagers. 


All of them together built а snam at a place called Sara-Bari on the banks of a water- 
Course, where a feast was performed. Jumiidi left that s¢nam in the following year and camo 
to the didu at Kannür, where he spread disease. The people there are Ballakulu by caste, and, 
they referred to the prasna-book, and from it they came to know that it was J amádi s doing 5 and 
moreover, it was found that if the sickness was to be cured Jumiidi wanted a swing to swing 
0n at the bigu. Then the Ballil of the place promised the Bhüta that he would get him a 
Swing at his house when the disease was cured. The sickness ceased, and a swing was hung up- 
The Вапа] began to mako рї ја there with only flowers. 

Jumádi left the Sidu and reached Jappu, near Mangalore, where there is a ferry called 
Kané-Kariya, but which was then called Nuppamára-guttu. The ferry was mauaged by 
two brothers named Kocharal and Syamparal. When Jumidi arrived, he went to ns e 
and made all the people sick. They referred to the prasna-book, and it was known that Jumadi 
had done the evil, for which the remedy was to build a sánam for him. 


They called the villagers and said:—‘ Our household is sick and it is known i e s 
Prašna-book that it is Jumádi who has made them sick, because he wants а snam. The 
We inform you,” 

€“ 


R ` B say : 
th Whether tho sickness, which is in your house, will como to us OF not, we cannot sa} 
Aeros, : 


Ore let ns build a snam together,” said the villagers. 

3 A Ka nd gave a 
"АП of them together built а snam. for Jumidi at the place called Kané-Kariya, and ga 
© him, 
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In the next year he left that place and came to Attivar, where lie entered a злата 
Pergadé-bettu, and then went into the treasury, and made the people there sick, They 
referred to the prasna-book, and came to know that it was due to Jumidi. 


Then the head of the house asked :—“ What is to be done ?"" 

“If you want to let your people get better, you should build a separate sénam of your 
own,” said the prasna-reader. 

Then fhe treasurer sent for his neighbours, and when they had all come he said to. them :— 


“Jn my house the people aro all sick, and it is known to be Jumidi’s work, because he. 
wants a sénam. What аге you going to propose P '” 


* We cannot say whether the sickness which is spread abroad in your house will come to. 
us ог not. Therefore let us build a sénam together,” said the villagers. 


They all prayed the Bhüta to heal the sickness, in return for which they built a sínam, 
Then the sickness was cured, and they all built a sinam together, where a feast was performed, 
And a feast is performed there once a year to this day ! : 


BURNELL MSS. — No. 13. 
MUDADER (KALA-BHAIRAVA). 


Original in the Kanarese SACO Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 149 to 
158 inclusive in Burnell’s MSS. Translation according to the Burnell MSS. 


Translation. 
x There were four Bairágis, who said to each other :— 
* We have seen the ocean in the East, and now we want to see the ocean in the West.” 


So they put on ashes, took a bag and went a-begging. Their family Bhüta was Kala- 
Bhairava. 


They went to Mugérnad, and passed by the Bardala-bidu. They passed by the rock at 
Addala, and the chévadiat Yirauda-bettu, where they saw the sun set, and where there isa tank 
called Dindu-kiré. There they stopped that night. They built up three stones for a fire-placer 


and cooked, and took a meal there. Karly in the morning they rose and bathed in the tank, and 
put on ashes. 


The Bhüta Kála-Bhairava, who had followed them, became a reddish cow, and they 
met her grazing, ; When the four Bairágis saw her, they said they would milk her, and so they 
took a rope and tied her up. Then they brought a vessel, and milked the cow. While they 


were milking her, they saw water coming from one of her teats, from a second came milk, from 
a third blood, and from the last nothing. 


foll They referred to the Sdstras, in which they found, that the Bhütn K4la-Bhairava had 

x s n um the cow was the Bhûta They thought awhile, and brought one of the 
iree stones, of which they had made a fire-place and established it 1 f prayer- 
they prayed to the Bhüta:— š r eS 

“You had better make the ac 


uainta q r : . t your food; 
and living from them," q nce of the neighbouring villagers and get y 


They also told the Bhûta to remain in the stone 
by Dindu-kirë went to Pangür, Th 
temple built by Brûhmans, and they 


; and then they left the place, and pu 
ey passed by в basti (temple) built by the Séttis, and PY 
passed by the Kaiichigar-keri, and the cobbler’s street. 


2 A street ocoupied by workers in bell-metal. 
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__ Baikara Baidya’s house was at Nandana Vana, where they put up, A d 
IS Bairágis, while they slept that night, in which t d фар: apt 


he Bhûta Kala-Bhai e leis 
a sánam hero." s airava said :—“ I want 


They got up next day, brought one of the three stones fro 


А m е бге-р] i i 
had cooked, and established that Bhûta in the stone and prayed to him:— place in which they 


“You had better make the acquaintance of the villagers here an 


d get food, 
offerings from then.” get your food, and 


They left that place and passed by Nandana Vana, and came toa place called Pulinkedi- 
mar, where there was an old fort, which they passed by. There was a bidu at a place called 
Nandere-bettu in the village of Ambadádi, which they passed through, and then they came 
to Kudigrima Magne. They passed by the temple at Perivedi, by the village of Tumbai, 
and came to the village of Tujer. They passed by Kirodibannakutà Barke, where there was 
a nameless tree, under which they put up. That night they hada dream that the Bhüta wanted 
a sdnam and that a feast was to be performed. They arose next day and prayed to him :— 
* Take your food and have a feast in your honour here." 


They established there a stone, which was one of the three stones from their fire-place. 
Then they left the Kirodibannakuté Barke and passed by the Varadébvara Temple, and by 
the water-course at Arkula, and then by Addyara Mágne. They passed by a stream аё 
Maikal, and then by Sarakula Janana Bidu, where there was а kambla,? and they visited the hut 
ofa Bhüta called Maiijagabbe Déva in the corner of the field. A Bhüta called Giravu 
met them at Ganada-bettu, and they saw him. Then they passed by Nantür Kari Bettu, 
and came to a tank called Kattalé Puvódi Kedu, which is at Baz&l, where they took a bath, 
washed away their ashes, and left as soon as they had bathed. They saw sone girls at Bajal 
[(?) Bazûl], and they stood awhile at the ferry of Bajil. Then they sat down in the boat which 
came first, and crossed the Bajâl ferry. They went to Pariyala Magne, and leaving it passed 
by a stone which was used for putting flowers on. They passed by Bolma Yerandale Patta, 
and by Mulara-guttu, and by the kamblé at Mulara. Then they ascended the hill of 
Kallada, and passed by Mair Mendyar, visiting the Bhüta of the Badamakula at Badür. 


At that time the sun was setting, and so they lodged at & Kotakiir’s house, where og 
Sahkaru Baidyadi had put some rice ina pot and was washing it. When the four Bairigis 
came she stopped washing the rice, ran to the house, and gave them a handful of rice in a flat 
basket. When they saw it, they said :— 

“We are not beggars; we are travellers going to Malabar in the South, You had better 
give us five Zondé of rice out of what you are washing.” : 

She gave it them and they put it into a vessel, boiled it and ate ib up. TT also made xs 
beds there, In the morning they rose and called Sahkaru Baidyadi, and sh a to come 
to them, She did so, and they asked her how many sons she had. She replied :— 


“I have only one, named Siddamarda Baidya.” ; 

On which they said :—“ We go to Malabar and shall return, and in the interval y ш YS 
should not be m arried. On our return, we will teach him the дешн of our édsiram, and gt 
him a mantra about a Bhüta. Until then he should not be married, k h 

: ü she was 

Having said thus, they went away in the morning. When they Lem ES oe 2 каг 
Poor, but no sooner had they gone than ghe became rich, Then the T lid Saükaru Bai- 
together and also those of her caste, and having collected oe 
dyadi, and they said to her:— 


x2? i : 
“We wish to have your son married : what do you say to its 


3 A largo paddy field. 
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Then she replied .—'*Four Bairigis have gone to Malabar in the South, and before they 
return the marriage cannot be performec oe 
Yon accept the advice of boys begging in four houses, but not that of your own caste,” 
said they. ‘‘ The advice of the beggars cannot be accepted.” 
So the people of the caste married him by force. In the year after the marriage the 
Bairágis, who had gone to Malabar, returned, and they reached her house, Sañkaru's daughter-in. 
law, the wife of Siddamarda, was washing rice. ‘They came up to her and stood in the yard, 
and said to her :— i 
“You were not here last year, but you are here now. What family do you belong io? 
-Whose wife are you P” Ў 
«Т am Sankarn Baidyati's daughter-in-law and the wife of Siddamarda Baidya,” said she. 
They became angry, and just then the sun set. They descended the steps of the yard, and 
went to Mangar (Bober) Ferry at Ullal. | | 
They stood awhile by the ferry. In the meanwhile the wife of Siddamnrda, having: 
washed the rice, went inside, and informed her mother-in-law that four beggars had come, 
“They inquired who I was, and I answered that I was the daughter-in-law of ‘Sankara 
Baidyati and the wife of Siddamarda Baidya. When they heard this, they went away and 
descended the steps of the yard.” 
Then Sankaru Baidyati came to understand that the mendicants were the Bairügis who had 
come the year before. 
“They advised me not to marry my son when they came last year, but my caste people have 
him married by force. And now thoy һауе come again, and, having heard of this, they have 
E gone away." "Thus thought she. 


It was evening, and the Bairügis sat awhile at the Bangar ferry, because there was по boat 
in which to cross the river. Then by their enchantments the waters separated and left them à 
way for passing over. Thus they crossed the river. Then came Saükaru running and crossed 
the river, in which the water was as high asa man’s neck, and went to the Bairágis, bowed down 
to their feet and their hands, touched their chins and heads and prayed to them :— 


** Do not heed the faults which I have committed. Every mistake is mine !” 


The Bairigis, who had set their faces to the North, did not turn them to the South, but as 
they could not bear her persistence, they tore off a japdsara® of Vignósvara, and, taking it in the 
left hand, gave it to her behind their backs, She took it home and put it.on her son's neck. - 
As the saram, (rosary) had been presented with blessings, his mother gaye him the name of 
Upadési-Marda Baidya, and she made the people build a sénam called the Kotékir's Бш 
and appointed her son to do the pitja there and made him perform it, 


In the following year she called all the villagers together and said : — 


¢ Four Bairügis were travelling to Malabar in the Sonth, and passed by here. When they 

first camie © me, T was poor, аз is known to the whole villago. They came to me while І жаз 

washing rice. І thought over the matter to myself awhile and as they had come in the 

evening, loffered them as much rice as I could give, SSS to my ability. But they did not 

_ take if, aud said :—' We are not Bairigis who beg in four Houses, but we nre going to Malabar 

in the South,’ and moreover they said: — ‘It is better that уой givo us five kondés of rice 

А out of that which you have been washing. I gave it them, and that day they put up in my 
house, "They rose early in the morning next day and said to me : — s 


“© How many sons have you ?' 


_ 5 = Japmálá, a rosary necklace, 
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Only one, named Siddamarda Baidya,” I replied‏ +“ 


<“ They said : — 


«Your son should not bo married until wo return from th 


. т š e Southern paris, J ы 
we return we will teach him the details of our $dstrain PEU TUNE 
"y 


and after that he may be married 
“They went on to Malabar, and after their departure I became somewhat rich, T 
matter was inquired into by my caste peoplo, the Kotékirs, and they gathered jaar ue 
house, and made me marry my son by force. In the following year the same Baird enm 
back to my house, and when they arrived, the wife of Siddamards Baidya was ЖЫКЫ Hees 
the brink of the well. While she was still washing it, they came up to her and said ye QU 


“+ YY hen we camo here last year you wore not here, and now you are here.’ 


_ They also asked her whose wife she was. Shereplied that sho was the dashtini f 
Saükaru Baidyati and the wife of Siddamarda. Having heard this the Bairipis went vir 
angry. They started to cross the ferry at Jappu, and I went after them users ont LUE hold 
of their feet and hands, asking pardon for every mistake I might have made: They did not 
turn their faces to the South, having set them to the North. A japásera of the god Vignés- 
хата was torn off one of their necks and given me behind their backs and also the Bhûta 
Mudatàya.? They told me to take them, give them іо my son, and set him to worship 
according to my own ideas, I did as I was told and put the saram round my son's neck and 
gave him the name of Upadési Marda Baidya. 


* Acting under their orders, I had to build a gunda? for the god (Vignésvara) and а sna 
for the Bhüta (Mudatáya) and I now wish to hold а feast in honour of the Bhüta. I cannot 
do this without you villagers." In your presence and according to your ideas the festival 
must be held.” 


Thus said she to the villagers, and having heard her they all held a feast together. From 
that day to this the feast is held in honour of the Bhüta Mudatáya at Kotàra near Sómé&vara. 


A feast was held at Kotára, and the Bhüta went to visit the god at Sómé$vara, cirenm- 
ambulated the god at noon, and then he became a cock and crowed on the top of the temple. 


` Then the god said: — This Dhüta, eating flesh and drinking liquor, does not leave me 
room to turn round.” j 


The Bhûta replied to the god : — “ I live by taking flesh and liquor, and I live withont 
them too." 


He descended from the templo of Sémanitha [Séméévara], and passed by nine tanks. There 
Were two places on the way, called Karmarkad and Unghermath, and he passed by them, 
ioo. He passed by Posa Añgadi, and came to a palace a$ Ullal. Here he saw one Chanta, who 
had two riding elephants to ride, and he mado the elephants sick. They neither drank КЕ 
nor ate the grass given them. Thon Chanta referred to the praina-book, and found ge 
the evil had been caused by Mudatheyo [Mudader]. Then Chanta asked his servants who 
Was the proper man to exorcise the Bhüta. 


one Sid damarda Baidya at ощ. Не should be sent for, said the servants. 
sent for him and tho messenger вала: — Sid ama "Да, your Bhüta has made 
9 ] 1 da mar П 
na-book that you can exorcise him. 


: i i im: Your Blüta has made 
The Baidya came with the messenger, and Chanta said to him 


my elephants sick, and you must pray to the Вій.” 


Then the Baidya took a pot of water to the elephants’ а 
elephants get better T will hold a feast in honour of your Ва а 
E; eS с л ———ras 


able, and Chanta said :—“ Tf the 
t the elephants’ stable. : 
beige o 


т A small temple. 
ò = Mudadere 
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Then the Baidya took the water in his hand and sprinkled it on the elephants and prayed 
to his Bhiita to stop the elephants’ sickness at once. Then the elephants, which were lying 
down, stood up immediately, drank the water poured ont for them, and ate up the food that wie 
prepared for them. ‘Then Chanta held a feast at the elephants’ stable. : 

One Saka Kóchal of Ullal-guttu came to this feast, and said to Chanta after ів: It 
is not proper at all to hold a feast to  toddy-drawer's Bhüta with all the musical instruments, 
One horn and a drum are enough! I will not take even a flower and any sundal from a toddy- 
drawer's Bhüta. It is nob proper at all to make music with all the instruments.” 

He returned home and when he reached Ullal-guttu, Mudadéyé made his sister-in-law sick 
with small-pox! Then he referred to the pragna-book, in which it was found that the evil had 
been caused by Mudadéyé. 

*t To atone for the mistake I have made, I offer a single horn to that Bhüta to be placed in 
his sanam,” said Kéchal. 

The sickness departed and the horn was offered. 


After this the Bhüta crossed by the ferry at Ullil, and also by the ferry at Mangar, and 


` went to the Temple of Mangala Dévi, and visited her. ‘Then he went to. Pandéswar, 


where he found the god MahaligéSvara walking round the temple at noon. He became 
cock and crowed on the top of the temple, 


Then the god said : — “ This Bhüta, eating flesh and drinking liquor, does not let me take х 
turn round my temple in peace.” 


Mudadéyé replied : —“ I can live both with, and without, flesh and liquor.’ 


There was a Brahmana called Késava Бһа а at that temple and he became possessed by 
Mudadéyé, 


Some Bhattas said to him :— “Ifyou area powerful Bhüta get baek a piece of land for 
us at Pachanadi Niru Barke, where our home is, and then we will build a пат there and 
hold a feast in your honour.” 


Then the man possessed by the Bhüta was released and the piece of land was obtained back 
by them. A feast, even to this day, is accordingly held in his honour. 


The Bhüta went to Attavar after that, whore dwelt Manadiya and Karnika, who 
had twelve mileh-buffaloes. He made the buffaloes disappear, as they were out grazing, 
with his enchaniments, For seven whole days the buffaloes were not to be found, though 
they were searched for everywhere. Then the people referred to the pra$ua-book and it wis 
known to be Mudadéyé’s doing, so they said that they would build a sina; in the village, if they 
found their buffaloes. On the eighth day all the twelve buffaloes were found swimming in ë 
tank. Бо а snam was built on the banks of the tank. = 


is MGE tlie sinam. was built, the Bhüta killed the whole family of Pergade Bannakulu at 
Attavar, and it was known by the praéna-book that it was Mudadéyé’s doing. 


Said Pergade ; — “ Though the persons subject to death ave dead, I shall build a sát? 


at Е a dospotta if you will protect those that are still alive.” They were protected алы 
sanam was built there, A feast even to this day is performed there 


BURNELL MSS. — No. 14. 


ATTAVAR DAIYONGULU. š 


Original in the Kanarese character, 


17 ar Original, te; : :os leaves 159 to 
107 inclusive in Burnell’s MSS, Translat ginal, text and translation, occupies leaves 


ion according to the Burnell MSS. 
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Translation. 
There is an ocean of. water, a 


u ocean of milk, an ocean of dirty water 
wot s : y water, an ocean of blood, and 


There is а palace built in the midst of seven oceans. 

In the palace in Nagaloka, a _Son was born as beautiful as a nágakanniké. In Dévaloka 
another son was also born as beautiful as a daughter of the gods. T 
by a heap of malliks flowers piled up as high as a man's neck 

L . 4 
suinpika flowers piled up as high as а man’s middle. 


hey were produced, one 
and the other by a heap of 


About seven, or seven and a half, years passed over them that were so produced, and 
beards grew on their beautiful faces ! 


** Who is the barber that should shave us and make smooth our faces ?” asked they, 


* Tn the town of Ejanagar [(?) Bijanagar], on the Gháts, there is such a barber,” said their 
attendants. 

They sent a man to Udda-bettu, and made him bring short and. good palm-leaves, 
which were spread in the morning sun and were heaped together in the evening sun, Then 
both the top and the bottom were cnt off, and a letter was written to the barber. The letter 
was given to a servant to take, who was paid for his trouble, Tho bearer of the letter took it 
and left the palace in Nágalóka, and went to the town of Ejanagar, on the Gháts, and to the 
barber's house, and gave the letter to the barber, 


The bearer read it, and found there was written in it:—“ You must start at once without 
taking a meal or attending to your dress.” 

He opened his box of razors, put a looking glass, round scissors, an European razor, and a 
water cup in it, and followed the bearer. Не saw the boy born at the palace in Nügalüka, and 
saluted him. 


Then the boy said :— It is well that уоп have come. You had better do your duty." 

An English chair with four legs was placed in the middle of the chdvadi, two jagana jett 
lamps were placed at the left and the right of him, and a sér. of rice and a cocoanut 
were placed before him. А chaik-shell was blown, and fly brushes were waved on both sides ot 


him. The two boys sut there in undress, while pearls were sprinkled over them and a light 
adorned with corals was turned towards tbeir faces. So all the ceremony was performed. 


Then the barber came, and, placing a cup of water ready, he stood on the left side, and 
shaved the right side, and then he went to the right side, and shaved the left side, and also eut 
off the ends of the moustaches. He made a line for the eyebrows, and put the sign of the 
sun and the moon on their hearts, and of Bhima Rakkasa on their backs. He polished their 
toe-nails and eut their finger-nails. In this way did he shave them correctly from head to foot. 

Then asked the servants : — “ What is to be done for putting away the sin of touching а 
barber,” 

* Gi] should be rubbed on and washed off again with water,” said the boys. 
and oil was rubbed on them. A large pan, four hands in breadth, 
adika irec near a tank built by one of the boys. A thousand pots 


warmed with twelve bundles of firewood, and a thousand 
and then a thousand pots of cold water. 


A Jatti? was sent for 
was placed under a white k 
of water were poured in and were à 
pots of warm water were poured on their heads, 


` Thus were they rubbed with oil and washed in water. 


Then their hair had to be rubbed with cloth made of silk, of ше i an ы Po ee is 
black silk; ober, white silk ; sopu kambali ; yr madurë ; the RUE: w A : Ы e e RD e 
off three hundreds qavuds® at a breath; the silk that is soaked by a з x $ 3 Md 
may be concealed between tho finger and the nail. All these silks were broug ‚8 


hair was rnbbed with them. 


i gazud = 12 miles 
š A person employed to rub on oil. 9 lyarnd =1 2з. 
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Then the boys asked to be dressed. Dresses were brought out of seven boxes. J ewels 
were also brought out of seven boxes, and bottles of scents aswell. Neck-ornaments round their 
necks, waist-jewels round their waists, chankalis in their ears, a chakkrasarams on their necks, 
pearls lustrous as the sunon their fingers, and a signet ring, and large rings round their arms, 
Thus they were adorned’ from head to foot. 
Shon after this the boys wished to descend to the Tulu Country, through the gA(Is, ang 


to see the Tulu people. 

For the elder boy a white elephant, like one of Airavat's, was brought ont, and the 
elephant’s keeper was sent for. Tho elephant was washed at the watering place called Ane. 
gundi, and was tied up in the elephani’s stable. Then it was saddled. The elder boy sat on 
the elephant and spoke in the Arya Language. 


A white horse was brought out for the younger boy, ‘and a groom was sent for. Then the 
people made the groom wash the horse at the water channel called Kuduregundi. The horse 
was fastened in the stable, and was saddled. The younger boy mounted the horse, and spoke 
in the Gujjara Language. 

The elder boy’s elephant and all his following started and the younger boy’s horse and 
his following, too. They asked the way down the gháts to the Tulu country. 


Said the boys:—“ The god Chikkarfya at Shiradi will not let us descend, nor ‘will the 
god of Mala, nor will the god Narayana at Rêsûl.” 


By tricks and cunning they descended to the abode of the god Kukke Subbaraya, who 
saw them descending, and said: — 

“Whose umbrella and palanquin are coming? Are they Bhútaš, or gods, or Nigas, or 
Brahmi P” | 

Then he made his servants build a-fort of addana shields: around his temple, and place 
crossed swords on the fort, But the boys destroyed the fort and swords, and came down. The 
younger and the elder stood awhile at the abode of the god Subbaráya, and walked three 


times round the temple. Then the elder arranged with the younger for a battle between them 
and the god. 


For the first day's battle the elder brother went forth and shot an arrow, which broke Subba- 
rayas flagstaff in the front of his temple into three pieces. For the next day's battle the yonnger 
went, and shot an arrow which broke the top of Subbaráya's temple into three pieces. After 

^ this they left the abode of Subbaráya, and passed by the rivers Kumardaré and the Matsys 
Tirtha. They passed by the fort at Iùglika, and the place named Mugger in the village 
Balagand. Then, passing bythe abode of the god of Kodipadi, they came to the Kapadi 


Ghat. Inthe meantime they saw the army of Bil Sultan and Virappa Naikar, and met 
it, and killed the whole army of Virappa Naikar ! | 


ew Ce ut went to a place called Baretimâra in Y6nür, where the elder Qu 
ЕА APUL : the younger with his horse, and their following, stayed the day. T y 
AN era white ašcattha-tree, and the elder and the younger sat down ОП t 

. sere te younger lay down, resting his head on the elder's leg, and slept in peace: 


The elder said : — “© T will test the virtue of my brother,” 


So he made his servant i : А ` : 
loaded with me 18 servants build a ship, with a silken sail and а mast of pearl, an 


He caused his followin i i ip, an 
x TITRE g and his elephant to embark in the ship; ? 
eee at Baretimira, WR ACA ME ME voyage. ‘Then he went 
“astern Mountain, Tirupati, where he was invited by the god Timmappa on to the mou 
š Я : 
pu god 8 servant's name was Kala Bhairava, whom the elder brother BAW. Passing P 
а EE he went to the Eastern Ocean, and then reached the Southern Ocean throug 
e Eastern Ocean, and then the Western: Ocean through the Southern, The ship was ancho 


d ib was 
e 

to the 

шаш, 
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in the Gulf of Kambalà, whence the elder brother 
people remained in the ship, and he went on alone. 


In this place were Udda Kottari, Ballaya Per 
had a nephew, one Kafijambu Kulyar. 
plain of Sire to fetch some leaves for 
while Kanjambu Kulyar was cuttin 
white cock and crowed ! 


went to the bdu at Adka Janana, All hig 


gade and Nattunda Maranayagó. They 
Kaijambu Kulyar went early in the morning to the 
preparing cakes. The elder brother followed him, and 
8 the leaves in the plain of Sire, the elder brother became a 


Kaiijambu Kulyar said : — “ This may be useful for a cock for fighting.” 


He tried to seize the cock, but it was not to be caught. It looked near, while it was far 
from the hand. . In the plain Sîre his fate was unfortunate and his canning vain, so Kanjambu 
Kulyar fell to the ground, and he who had gone out in the morning had sek returned at sunsct. 
Then а man was sent to search for him, and found him lying on the plain of Sire, whence he 
was carried to the ġidu of Айка, When this matter was sought for in the prasna-book, it was 
found to be the elder brother’s doing! Then Kañjambn Kulyar's uncles asked what was the 
matter with the Bhüta, and the astrologer said that a matham ought to be built. As the elder 
brother had came to the bidu at Adka, he was named Adka ChakrapAdi Віга Marla. 


Soon after that he pushed the ship onward from the bay of Kambalé, and anchored the ship 
in the Bay of Mafjósvar, so as to be able to land all his following. Bobbaria was in front of 
Manjésvar. Не broke a palm tree and put it on his shoulder, and broke another and was turning 
round, when he saw the elder brother and his following, and said : — “ Whose people are these ? '' 


He caused the bay to be inundated, and when the elder brother saw this he said:—" Do 
not do so, Bobbaria.” 


Then his people landed on the shore, and a matham was built for him in this place. 
“At the time of performing a feast in your honour іп your síüam, I shall come one day to 
visit you, Bobbaria,” said the elder brother, and it was when Bobbaria heard this, that he 


decreased the water inthe bay. So the elder brother and his people crossed the bay of 
Maiijésvar, and came to the shore. He sat on à verandah at Kanne Sirta. 


In the meantime the younger brother, who had been sleeping at Baretimir in Yünür, arose, 
and when he looked for the elder he was not to be found. He became very angry and said : — 
“Ah! my brother left mo in the forest and went away. I will go and search for him.” 


He and his people started and passed by Yéónür Baretimár, and came to the village of 
Kottari, where he was called Bobbarie. He passed by Mugérnad, and crossed the river at 
Panyür, and then he passed by the patta at Bantwal and by the magné of Kannür and went 
to Mangalore. Не sat in Alake, where he was called the Brahms of Alako, 


From that place he and all his people started and stayed ab the. ferry of Matgar, and 
afterwards crossed it and passed by Sarlapatta (ОПА) and went to the temple of the god 
Sémanitha at Somésvar and visited him. He then sat on a rock at Uddu, while the 
Bhüta Mudadéya from Kotarsina was on a visit to Sémanith, and while the youth was 
Sitting down, Mudadéya asked him:— 

“Where do you come from?” Whither are you going p" 

(To be continued.) 
Кылы. SQUE ANNE шы. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A TELUGU SUPERSTITION. lead to the information that thestalk is used to 


ES E "m of 
i event the water from spilling over the brim o 
In every garhá of water, which the Telugu dk M DARE ROI ue 


portion of the sárí), and of her hair, will usually 
teatify to the baselessness of tho superstition. 
Samastipur. M. N. VENKETSWAMY. 


stalk of grass dancing close to tho brim. Enquiry 
will elicit a smile intimating that the custom is 
based on a ‘superstition. Further enquiry will 
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Tne Borma Census REPORT, 1892; CHAPTER Vill, 
“ Languages.” 

Perhaps in no part of the Burma Census 
Report is that thoroughness and minute attention 
to detail, which is so conspicuous a feature of itas 
a whole, more clearly displayed than in the Chap- 
ter devoted to the Languages of Burma. De 
minimis non est disputandum is certainly not a 
maxim, which has commended itself to Mr. Eales 
in any part of his work, and the result is that, 
while the proportions of the latter are perhaps 
somewhat larger than was necessary for it, viewed 
merely as a Report, its value as a work of refer- 
ence, which, after all, is one of the chief uses of a 
Census Report, has been much enhanced. To 
philologists this is especially advantageous, since 
the relative importance of languages and dialects 
is by no means measured by the numbers of 
those speaking them, and the tongue of a few 
obscure hill-men may not infrequently supply the 
key to puzzles, which the most careful study of 
more civilised and widely extended languages has 
failed to elucidate. The absence of written records 
of any great antiquity, together with the extraordi- 
narily rapid ebb and How, — eyolution and decay, 
— which are marked characteristics of the Tibeto- 
Burman family, have contributed to render the 
exact relationships of its languages and dialects 
obscure; and, although progress is being made in 
this branch of philology, itis very. far indeed as 
yet from approaching finality. Mr. Eales has, 
however, tuken great pains to bring the subject 
up to date, and the present chapter may be taken 
as a very fair résumé of the facts, so far as they 
are known, and should certainly be studied by all 
who wish to be ‘up to date’ in the languages of 
Burma proper. It would have been well indeed 
if Mr. Eales had confined himself solely to facts, 
but of this more hereafter. 


One of the first points, which is noticeable in 
the results now set forth, is the marked increase 
in the numbers of those speaking many of the 
non-Burman languages, — an increase which 
Mr. Eales has very rightly ascribed to better 
enumeration. The Burman language possesses a 
great power of superseding others, and it is cer- 
tain that, had the previous censuses been as accu- 
rate as is the present one as regards the wilder 
parts of the country, the percentages of increase: 
now shewn, would have been very dilferent. 
Even now it is more than probable that in some 


E REDE TS ыш ЧЫ Ей Зайтун 
1 Sec ante, Vol. XXII. p. 129 ff, ** The Kudos of Katha 
and their Vocabulary.” 
2 Мг. Males has kindly forwarded me some words 


cases a large percentage of the people living 
in these parts escaped enumeration. At least 
this is the only inference that ean be drawn from 
the very peculiar figures in the present, Report foy 
the Arakan Hill Traets, where the population is 
shewn as almost stationary instead of inereasine 
as it must have done in the past ten years, accord. 
ing to the normal ratio. 


To turn to the grouping of the various Ian- 
guages and dialects. As regards the six which 
have been grouped as dialects of the Burmese, 
besides objecting to the inclusion in this group 
Kudó, I would also object to the inclusion of 
Dant in the absence of further evidence? as 
regards this tongue. At any rate it should only 
be grouped provisionally under Burmese. I may 
add here that, from inquiries lately made as to 
Yaw, it would appear to be merely a slightly 
archaic form of Burmese; and no evidence is 
forthcoming to support the assertion of Maung 
Ba Tû as to its relationship to the Palaung. 

Putting aside Mr. Eales’ theory of tonos for 
the present, it is to be observed that he has 
classified the languages of Burma under four 
тізіп heads:—(l) the Mon-Khmer or Mon- 
Annam, — the latter is Capt. Forbes' desienation, 
and I think, the better one; (2) the Tuie-Shan, 
(so does de la Couperie, but is not “Taic” 


sufficient 2); (3) the Karen; and (4) the Tibeto- 


Burman. Thethree languages under the first 
head are declared to have tones, mainly on tlie 
assertion of Maung Bû Tû that Talaing, the prin- 
cipal one, possesses these adjuncts. Capt. Forbes, 
however, as well a missionary, Mr. Haswell, who 
has written a Talaing Grammar and Vocabulary, 
deny that tones exist in Talaing, and it is at 
least possible, even if any such now exist, that 
their introduction may have been due to Burman 
influence, and that they are only now in process of 
establishing themselves. A: good grammar and 
vocabulary of Palaung ате -much wanted for 
purposes of comparison, and the need is the more 
urgent, as these penple are being fast obliterated 
by the flowing wave of the Kachins. 

Much new information is given for the first 
time as regards the Taic family in Burma, mainly 
from the pen of Dr. Qushiug, with whose theory 
as to the connection of the Chinese, Shin and 
Karen languages I cannot, however, agree. The 
inferences to be drawn from a study of the lan- 
guages of Burma, so far, support the classification 
т к I UNOS USE xt Ue eRe T I С: 


quoted by Maung Bå Tû in support of his assertion, but 
these diffor very much from those in this vocabulary: 
They are apparently corrupted. 
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of the languages of the Far East adopted by dela 
Couperie, who has studied them, however, 


from 
the Chinese point of view? 


The Karens, who are closely allied to the Tibeto- 
Burmans, are, as usual, divided into the Sgaw, 
Pwo, and Bghai, which are undoubiedly the main 
tribes, though other and smaller ones exist in 
Karenni. ltwould, by-the-bye, be better to write 
Sgau, Sgaw and Bghai, Bgé or Bwà. The latter: 
is on the analogy of Pwo, which is really written 
Рао. The minute sub-divisions urged by certain 
missionaries have been rightly discarded. 


In the languages classified under the Tibeto- 
Burman group, “* Thet” (as the Burmese pronounce 
£ Sak’), has been accidentally included under the 
Chin-Lushai sub-division, though Sak is rightly 
included under that of the Kachin-Nagas. 


Besides classifying the various languages of 
Burma, which have been returned in the Census 
Schedules, Mr. Eales has given many interesting 
facts concerning cach, a large portion of this 
information being now for the first time- made 
public. The slight decrease amongst those 
returned as speaking Arakanese, is, itappears, due 
to the fact that “no return of dialects was en- 
forced,” though, nevertheless,  enumerators were 
not ordered to enter those who returned Arakanese 
as their parent-tongue as speaking Burmese, as this 
might hurt the susceptibilities of the Arakanese 
needlessly.” The anü-Burman feeling, which is 
thus noted as prevailing amongst the Arakanese, 
is undoubtedly still strong in some parts of the 
Western province, and is due to the memories of 
the conquest of Arakan over a century ago, which 
conquest was carried out in a characteristically 
Burmese manner, : 

With regard to tho Yaws, a legend of their 
descent from a clan (Parawga) of the Palaungs 
is mentioned. Jt iseasy, however, to shew that 
relationships of tribes of the Tibeto-Burman 
stock, founded: merely on resemblances of their 
names, rest on the flimsiest foundation, the names 
by which they call themselves and those by which 
they are known to the different neighbouring 
tribes varying in the most arbitrary manner. 

Under the heading of the Chin-Lushai group 
Mr. Eales has been. good enough to print a note 
of mine on the language of the Southern Chins (m 
which, however, several errors have occurred in 
the printing"), whilst a classification of the chief 
Kachin tribes has, together with much other 

LED EN. 159406 8E a 
3 Seo “ The Kudos of Katha and’ their Vocabulary," 
which was written in ignorance of what de Ја Conperie 
had already done in this matter. 
* Tho Burman words have been transliterated in the 
note as they nre spelt and not аз they are pronounced, E 
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interesting and important information regarding 
them, been furnished by Mr. George, Deputy 
Commissionerof Bhamo. Mr. Eales rightly states 
that there is no evidence of a special connection 
between the Karens and Kachins; but it seems 
probable, nevertheless, that both came from North 


Tibet, the Burman nation coming from further 
south. 


Coming to the Móns, or Talaings, we have a 
most remarkable increase of 32 per cent. since 
the last census, instead of the slight increase or 
even diminution, which might have heen expected 
from the present circumstances of this people. 
This abnormal percentage is probably correctly 
accounted for partly by more careful enumera- 
tion, but chiefly by the fact « that, since the 
kingdom of Ava has been finally conquered by 
the British, the fear of being ground down by 
their Burman masters has been for ever dis- 
pelled.” This is a significant commentary on 
the treatment the Mons received after the first 
Burmese war, when they had performed the part 
of “friendlies,” and had suffered the usual fate 
of these, when the “scuttle” policy happens to 
be in the ascendant in British councils." In 
spite, however, of their nominal increase in the 
present census, it seems pretty clear that their 
language is doomed, and that the final supplant- 
ing of it by Burmese is only a question of time. 
It is interesting to learn that, as stated by 
Mr. Blagden of the Straits Civil Service, the Món 
kingdom once extended far south of Burma, its 
influence being stil traceable in some of the 
languages of the Malay peninsular. 


A careful classification of the Shan race by 
Dr. Cushing in a note on the Selons or Selungs 
(from which it appears that this most northern 
of the Malay tribes possesses many now Malay 
words in its vocabulary), close the Chapter on the 
Languages of Burma, which might truly be ealled 
a model one, but for the unfortunate theory 
concsrning the primitive nature of tones. 


As stated above, it would have been beiter if 
Mr. Eales had contented himself with a clear and 
detailed summary ofthe facts regarding the inter- 
relationship of the languages of Burma, so far as is 
at present known; but he has unfortunately gone 
beyond this, and attempted a new theory regarding 
primitive language. It is brieHy that the sounds 
of human speech were originally few and simple, 
and thus the differences of shades of meaning had 


The particular word noted by Mr. Eales as not being in 
accordance with the Government system was unfor- 
tunately incorrectly written. This word, which is now 
pronounced bitpin, should have been transliterated 
“ sagh- pang. 
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to be eked out by tones; that all languages had 
tones originally, those apparently in which they 
now exist being the better preserved; and that thus 
a division of languages into Polytonic and 
Monotonic is a useful andrealone. Itneed only 
be said concerning this theory (which might, with 
advantage, have been. broached elsewhere than in 
an official publication) that it affords an interest- 
ing example — firstly of the danger of à priori 
reasoning, and secondly of the tendency, which 
las been frequently noted before, of so many 
amateurs in the science of language to dogmatise 
regarding it in a manner, which could only be 
justified on the supposition that it is n mere 
sport for children rather than a complicated and 
exact science. The modern origin of tones and 
its cause, namely, the elision and coalescence of 
consonants and vowels formerly possessing a dis- 
tinct existence, are now so well known and admit- 
ted-by all, who have studied the subject, that it is 
unnecessary for me here to set forth the grounds 
for this belief seriatim; though the names of 
Sayce, Edkins and de la Couperie may be men- 
tioned as authorities. 


It may, however, be not out of place to notice 
here the different arguments brought forward by 
Mr. Eales in support of his theory. The first of 
these, namely, the ‘admission’ by Prof. Max 
Müller ‘that languages may have passed from 
the radical, through the ‘agglutinative, into the 
inflectional stage’ rests on rather n rotten basis, 
as this theory of the different ‘stages’ of languages 
is now quite discredited. The example of 
Chinese, as the earliest language which became 
“stereotyped,” is almost equally unfortunate. 
Whatever may be the case formerly, it is certain 


. that the sounds and tones of the Chinese lan- 


guage have suffered considerably fróm evolution 
or decay, whichever we like to call it, in historic 
times, so that Chinese has no better claim to 
be the best preserved example of the primitive 
languages than Sanskrit has to be the best pre- 
served of the old Aryan language or dialect, in 


spite of the specious arguments which have been 


advanced to the contrary. No further example 
of ancient tone-usin 


g languages is adduced, pro- 
bably for the very sufficient reason of tia 
being any, and we are at once invited to swallow 
the dictum that the primeval Savage possessed 


very few sounds, and was, therefore, forced to the 
use of tones. 


We have no means as 


yet of knowing the 
sounds most favoured by the cave-men (at least 


6 een of Chinn before the Chinese. 
6 The theory is stated most clearly nnd unequi 
quivocall: 
by the latter, though the trüth of his assertion, that 


the Ainos of Japan are not yet generally nece,- 
ed as survivals of these), but the cuis 
evidence at present available all supports ae 
theory that the more savage a language üa 
harsher and more numerous its sounds. Thi š 
particularly the ease amongst the Mongoloids Р 
South-Western Asia, and rather upsets the ies 

of the primitive use of tones. No authority is given 
for the statement that tones are dying out in the 
older languages of the Malay Peninsular, and I 
should be very sceptical as to the possibility of 
adducing any satisfactory proof thereof, in view of 
our very recent acquaintance with them. There 
is, moreover, no proof whatever that such a state 
of affairs prevails in the Talaing or Món language, 
where, as already pointed out, the existence of 
tones at any epoch is very doubtful, and where, in 
fact, it seems probable that tones, if they do now 
exist, are merely a new growth, 3 


The use of synonyms, which is a marked feature, 
not only of Chinese and Burmese, but also of 
many allied languages, and which prevails to a far 
greater extent in the book language than in that 
used by tlie common people, does not, I think, 
evince any tendency towards the disuse of tones. 
It is rather the clumsy make-shift of the Mongo- 
loids, so wanting in ideality themselves, and the 
genius of whose language absolutely forbids the 
inflection of words, to express thoughts of a more 
abstract and delicate nature than those which 
alone occur in the savage infancy of races. The 
chief use of synonyms is, in fact, to express new 
ideas, and that of tones to prevent confusion, owing 
to coalescence of word or sound, between old ones. 
It is strange that Mr. Eales, who is, as already 
noted, well aware of the existence of these 
synonyms, should quote with approval the incor- 
rect statement of Dr. Cushing with regard to these 
languages, that “on a new object being presented 
to the mind a new name was wanted and the 
possibility of uniting two words to form а new 
word never occurred.” 


І до not wish to deny that tones шау possibly 
have existed in ancient Egyptian, as well as рч 
sibly in other languages now no longer exists: 
but it seems evident that the facts everywhere; 50 
far as they are known to us, point to tones E 
being merely one of the last resources of a 20087: 
ing language, and to be as unknown as they 
would be unnecessary in those still possessing + 
their primitive vigour and harshness. 


BrnNAnD HoUGHTON. 


vy be 
he was the first to annunciate it, cannot certainly 
admittod. 
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: THE BHASHA-BHUSHANA OF JAS'WANT SINGH. 
EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY G. A. GRIERSON, Px. D., C.LE. 
(Continued from page 293) 
ATHA NAYAKA-NAYIKADI-BHEDA-VARNANA-NAMA-DVITIVAH PRAKÁSAH. 
LECTURE II. ` : 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF HEROES AND HEROINES. 


Text. 
Chaturvidha-náyaka-varnana, 
Eka nari sô' hita karat sû anuküla Lakháni| 
Bahu піт? 88° pritt sana tå kó' dakshina jéni U O 11 
ABE hî baatar satha larai Lari kai maha bigâra | 
Аша: lija na dhyishta kó' kiyat kóti атата VA M 
Translation, 


d The Four-fold Classification of Heroes. 
[Sdhitya-darpana, 70-74.) 

š (1) Anukiila, the Faithful. He is devoted only to one beloved. 
(2) Dakshina, the Impartial. He is equally attached to several. 
(3) Баа, the Sly. He uses soft words to one for whom he has absolutely no affection. 
(4 Dhrishta, the Saucy. He is not ashamed, however much he may be abused. 


Text.. 
Trividha nayaka-uarnana. . 


para-nári upapatti | 


Svakiyá-pati kó* pati Fahat 
ganiká-lá só* ratti 11 8 M 


Vaisika п@уа/а ki sadá 
Translation. 
The Threc-fold Classification of Heroes. 

[Not in Sáhitya-darpana. Tho classes correspond to each class of the three-fold elassitiea- 

tion of heroines, given below (v. 10).] 
. G) Pati. The Husband, He is the devoted husband of a faithful wife. 

(2) Upapati, The Lover. He has an amour with a woman who is anotlier's, ¿. c., nut 
his wife. 

(3) Vedan The Loose. He continually spends his time amid strumpets. 

Text. 
Chaturvidha ndyiká-jati-varnana. 

aru hastini bakháni | 


Padmini chitrini 5ankhini RT 
chári játi tiya jáni 11 и 


Vividha ndyikd-bhéda té 
Translation. 


The Four Races of Heroines. 


[Not in Sahitya-darpana.] АРЕ h: 
Women are of four races or kinds, viz. tho Padmini, the Chitrint, the Зайцы 
На, > 
F 
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[This classification is not mentioned in the Séhitya-darpana. It depends not on ihe 
` inner but on the outer nature of a woman, and is frequently enlarged on by later writers, The 
Tantras are full of this classification, women of a particular external nature being necessary for 
certain of the obscener rites. The Bhasha-bhiishana does not give the distinguishing marks of 
each class, and those usually given are more or less ludicrous, and are manifestly Incomplete as 
definitions. Mallik Muhammad sums up the classification in a few lines in his Padumévati, 
and the following abstract of what he says (vv. 501 and ff.) may be given for the sake of 
completeness. 


(1) ` phe Padmini. The best kind of woman. She has the odour of lotus, thus &ttracting 
bees. She is not very tall or very short, very lean or very stout. She has four things long 
(hair, fingers, eyes and neck), four light (teeth, breasts, forehead and navel), four thin (nose, 
loins, waist and lips), and four smooth (cheeks, pyge, wrists and thighs). Her face is like 
the moon. Her gait that of the swan. Her food is milk, and she is fond of betel and flowers, 
She has sixteen-sixteenths of all graces. 


(2) The Chitriní, The next best kind. She is clever and amorous, and beautiful asa fairy 
(apsaras). Never angry, always smiling. Her husband is happy with her, and she is faithful 
to him. Her face is like the moon. Her complexion fair asa waterlily. Her gait that of 
a swan. She cats milk and sugar, and of them she eats but little. She is fond of betel and 
flowers. She has fourteen-sixteenths of all graces. 


. (8) Тһе Saükhini. She eats little but is strong. Her bosom is smooth, her loins'are 
thin, and her heart is full of pride. When she is very angry, she will go so far as to kill her 
beloved, and never looks forward to, the conseqnences of her actions. She is fond of wearing 
ornaments herself, but cannot bear to: see them on another woman. le walks with a loose 
gait and her body is covered with down. She loves to eat fat flesh, and hence her breath is 
evil smelling. Her embraces are fiercely passionate. 


(4) Тһе Hastinî. Her nature is that of an elephant. Нег head and feet smooth and her 
neck is short. Her bosom is lean and her Joins large. Her gait is that of an elephant. She 
cares not for her own husband, but is always longing for other women’s men. She is greedy 
and wanton, nor cares for purity. She perspires freely drops viscid as honey. She has 
neither fear nor modesty in her heart, and must be driven with a goad.] 


[Note. — In the Bhdshé-bhiishana, the word for ‘heroine’ is correctly spelled ndyila, in the 
Sanskrit fashion. In Hindi the word is often spelled néyakd, which looks like bad Sanskrit. 
The case is, however, not so. It isa good Hindi word. The word náyiká became first, quite 


regularly, néiká. The ¿after a long vowel may be written in Hindî, as ya. Hence an optional 
form of n&iká is níyaká.] 


Text. 
Trividha náyiká-varnana. : 
Svakiyé vyáht ntyiká parakiyà para-véma | 
Só samanya ndyika jû kó dhan sû Ката 110 ñ 
: Translation. 


The Three-fold Classification of Heroines. 


[Sahitya-darpana, 96-111. The classes correspond to each of the three-fold classification 
of Heroes given above (v. 8).] 


(1) Svakiyé, One's Own. She is the faithful wife of the Hero. 


^ . . Ы ^I irl 
(2) Parakiyá, Another’s. [She is either the wife of another man, or an unmarried g 


1 
under her parents  guardianship. She is subdivided into six species to be subsequent 
described (vv. 18-15).] 
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(8) Sámányd [or S&dhüran&]. Anybody’s, (She sells her) love for money (to the first 
comer.) [She is, however, capable of disinterested attachment.] 


Text. 


Mugdhádi tini avasthá ké bhéda. 
Binu janar ajñata hai 


jané yauvana-jfiàta | 
Mugdha Lé dvai bhéda havi 


ihi vidhi varanata játa 11 11 Ii 


[Jd kaw chita rati kó'darai kahiya navédha sôi | 

Néku hié rati mána jô visrabdh (aha: hûi ц Пап] 

Madhya sû jä më' dot ‚ lajjá malana samána | 

Ati pravina praudhû wahai jú kau piya тё dhyána \ 12 1 
Translation. 


The Three-fold Classification of Heroines based on Maturity. 


[Sáhitya-darpana, 98-101, where they are considered as sub-divisions of the heroine who is 
svakijá, ‘one’s own’ (v. 10).] ; 

(1) AMugdhá, the Artless, or Youthful, She is of two kinds, either (а) ajñatayauvana 
or (4) jñatayauvana, according as she is not or is conscious of the first arrival of the 
period of adolescence. [Another sub-division is (c) navédhd, the Bride, who fears the marri- 
age couch, of which a further sub-division is the visrabdha-navódAá, the Bride without fear, 
who in her heart looks forward to the same. These are mentioned in the Bhishana-kaumudi. 
but not in the DAáshá-bluishana.] 


(3) Madhyá, the Adolescent. (She struggles between) an equal amount of modesty and 
of passion. Ў 


(3) Praudhá [or Pragalbha], the Mature. She is very skilled in ihe arts of love, and 
all her thoughts are bound up with her beloved. 


Text. 

Paralyá-bhéda-lakshana. 
Kriya vachana só' cháturi yahar vidagdhà a : | 
Bahuta duraë-hú sakhi lakhai lakshita pris W138 II 
Gupta rali gópila karat tripti па kulata ahi | 
Nischaya jánati piya-milane mudità kahiya ій M 1411 
Vinasyau thaura sahéta kaw figé 10 na А .n > 
Jai na sakai sahëta тё" anüsayaná si Ше u 
[Milipiya só ékánta hwat nija hita karat uchari 1 


svayamdütikà zûr: || 15a Il 
raranata üdha anüdha 1 
byáhi hói so dla \l 15b Il 1 


Parkíyá mé sû kahat 
Para-ndyaka sû" priti rasa 
Kahai anidhd byáha binu 
Translation. 
The six divisions of She who is Another's. 
(1) Vidagdhd, the Clever. She is either — 
(a) Kriyd-vidagdhd, clever in action, or 
(b) Vachana-vidagdhd, clever in her language. 


(2) Lakshità, the Detected. Though she conceals them carefully, her amours are 
9 shita, 


- detected by her confidential friend. = ==—— 


1 For anusaydad (mi. ©.) 
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(8) Сирій, the Concealed. She successfully conceals her amour, [She has three sub- 
divisions — 
(a) Dhúta-gupid, who conceals what has occurred. 
(B) Bhavishyat-guptd, who conceals what is to occur. 
(c) Vartamána-guptá, who conceals what is occurring. ] 
(4) Kulatá, the Unchaste. She is not satisfied (with a single amour). 
(5) Muditd, the Joyful, She is certain that her beloved will keep his assignation, 
(6) <dnusaydnd, the Disappointed. Of three kinds, either — 
(a) The place of assignation exists no longer, ¿ 
(b) Or she is in doubt whether her beloved will be there or not, 
(c) Or she is prevented from going there. 
[(7) Svaymidútilká, The Direct, is she who meets herbeloved in a quiet spot, and tells him 


of her love. 
(8) When she who is another's is a Married Woman she is called 0070, and when not 
a Married Woman, auüdhá, From the Lékéhti-rasa-kaumudi of Riya Siva Disa.) 


Text. 
- Dasa-náyiká-bhéda-varnana. 
Préshita-patika virahini ali visa pati sô' hôi 1 
Puni pichhé pachhitéi mana kalahántarita sôi Il 16 I 
Pati dwai Ками raini basi práta khandité gehe | |. 
Játi milana abhisirika kari si'güra saba déha 1 17 И 
[Sukla aru krishna ganyau арата diva abhisâra | 
Tini bhéda abhisariká karyau su-kabi saradára \ 17a 11] 
Piya sahéta p@uat nahi: chinté mana тё" ni | 
Sóchw karat santdpa so: utkanthita bakháni M 18 Il 
Binu páat: sankéla piya Vipralabdha tana tápa | 
Vásakasajj lana sajat Piya dwanajia thápa W 19 Il 
Ја kê pati ddhina-kaht svadhinapatikA ihi | 
Bhéra sunai piya kaw gamana pravasyatpatika? dhi wq 20 I 
[Piya vidésa té" (wató . sunat badhai sukha vdma | 
Agamapatika ida ko varanata hai guna-dhdma || 20a Il j 
Já kau piya dwai milana apani tiya kau hói | 
Lakshana kavi-jana lahata hat: ` Agatapatika sôi | 21 H 
Translation. 


The Ten-fold Classification of Heroines with reference to their Lovers. 
[Séhitya-darpana, 112, where, however, only the first eight classes are mentioned.] 
(1) Préshitapatikd, She whose husband is abroad. She is pining in his absenee. 


(2) -Kalahántaritá, the Separated by a quarrel. She has been angry with her Jord 
(and is separated from him), She is subsequently filled with remorse. 


(3) Khanditá, the Sinned against. Her lover approaches her room in the morning after 
spending the night with some other (woman). 


(4) Abhisáriká, the Forward. She adorns her whole person, and goes to seo her love" 
[According to the poet Sar’ditr, she is of three kinds — 


(а) Suklábhisáriká, who visits her beloved on bright moonlit nights. 


2 Should be pravatsyat, the t is omitted (m, c.) 
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(b) XKrishnábhisáriká, who does so on dark nights, 
(a) Divabhisérikd, who does so by day. 
Other authors add — 


(d) Sandhydabhisdritd, who does so in the evening twilight. 
(e) Nisábhisáriká, who does so by night] 
(9) Utkanthitá, She who longs in absence. 
absence of her beloved from tho place of assignation, 
(6) Vipralabdhd, the Neglected. 
assignation. 


(7) Védsakasujjd, She who is ready in her chamber. 
coming of her beloved. 


She is afflicted at the (unintentional) 


She is afflicted because her lover neglects to keep an 


She adorns herself, and waits the 


(8) Svddhinapatikd, She who is sincerely loved, She has an obsequious lover. 

(9) Pravatsyatpatikd, She who anticipates separation. 
husband is about to go away (on a journey).] 

[ (9а)` Ágamapatiká, She whose husband is on the way home. 


increased by the news that her husband is on his way back from a far c 
Lékikti-rasa-kaumudi of Riya Siva Dása.] 


She learns at dawn that her 


Her happiness is 
ountry. From the 


(10) Agatapatiká, She whose husband is returned. Не comes back from a journey, 
and immediately seeks his wife.3 


` [Text. 
Jyéshthá-kanishthá-lakshana. 
Ja kó piya ati hila karai sôi jyêshthê váma | 
Jé pai ghati hita tásu kó* kaha; kanishtha náma | 218 [| 
Transletion. 


The Preferred and the Old. Love. 
The Preferred is she whose beloved's affection is excessive. She whose beloved's affection 
is waning is called the Old Love. From the Lésdkti-rasa-kaumudi, of Riya Siva Dàsa.] 
à Text. 
Garvitd-anyasainbhégaduhtchitd-lakshana. 
Rupa-préma-abhimdna sô duvidhi garvit& jáni | 
Anya-bhóga-dukhità! ganyau anata milana pia mánil 22 m 
Translation. 
The Vain and the Disillusionised. 
[Not in Séhitya-darpana.] 
(1) A Vain Heroine is of two kinds, according as she is proud (a) of her own beauty, 
or (b) of the love borne her by the Hero. ire 
(2) The enya-bhóga-duhkhitá, or anya-saiibhóga-duhkhitá, Disillusionised Heroine, is she 


who, ascertaining that her beloved has been with some other flame, is grieved at his unfaith- 
fulness, 


' Text. 
Dhárádhirá-bhéda. í 
Gépa kopa dhira karai н pragata adhirà kópa ' 
Lakshana dhirüdhira kau kópa pragata aru дора "n 28 Il 
з This verse is omitted in some texts. + Dukhitd for dulikhita, m. c. 
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Translation. 
Classification of Herotnes according to Powers of Self-command. 
[Sahitya-darpana, 102-106, where only the Adolescent (madhyá) and Mature (praudha) 
heroines (vv. 11, 12) are so classified. ] 
(1) Dhirá, She who possesses self-command, She із able to conceal her anger (when 

her lover is unfaithful). j 
(2) Adhird, She who does not possess self-command. She is unable to conceal her 

anger, 

(8) Dhirádhiri, She who partly possesses, and partly does not possess self-com. 
mand. She can sometimes conceal her anger, and sometimes cannot. 
Text. 
Trividha måna. 
Suahajai* hd'si khéli té .  vinaya-vachana musikyána | 
Pai parai piya kê milat laghu, madhyama, guru шапа | 24 |i 
Iti Nåyaka-nåyikâdi-bhêdaą-varņansg-nâma dvitiyah prakásah п 2 | 
Translation. 

The three kinds of Indignation. 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana.] 
Indignation (mana) is of three kinds, viz., laghu or light; madhyama or moderate; and 

guru or severe. The first is easily dissipated by a smile or dalliance; the second is reduced 


to a smile by. humble words; and the third by the beloved falling (in abasement) at the 
lady's feet, 


End of the Second Lecture, entitled the Classification of Heroes and Heroines. 
АТНА BHAVA-HAVADI-VARNANA-NAMA TRITÍYAH РВАКАЗАН. 
LECTURE III. | 
THE EMOTIONS AND OTHER CONSTITUENTS OF FLAVOUR. 


Text. 
ү Sdttvika-bhava. 
Stambha kampa svara-bhanga kahi vivarna arû svéda | 
Ваћигі pulaka aru pralaya gani : átha-w sattvika bhéda I1 251 
Translation, 


The Eight Involuntary Expressions of Emotion. 
[Sáhitya-darpana, 166. These all fall under 
post. | 4 


These are— 


(1) Stamóha, arrest of motion. 

(2) Kampa [or vépathu], trembling, 

(8) Svara-bhanga, disturbance of speech, 
- (4) Vaivarnya, change of colour, 

(5) Aéru, tears. 

(6) Svéda, perspiration. 

(7) Pulaka [or rómáfücha], horripilation or thrill, 
: (8) Pralaya, fainting, 


the head of ensuants (anubháva), vide Y. 35, 
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Héva-bhéda-varnana, 


Holi sa'yôga-si'gára më: 
Chéshtá já bahu бё kë, 
Piya pyári rati sukha karat 
Bôli sakai nahi lája só* 
Chitawani bólani chalani mê: 
Sóhata aga a'ga bhishanant 
Vichchhiti kahit bêri mé 
Rasa s6° bhishana bhili kai 
Kródha harsha abhilásha bhaya 
Pragata karat dukha sukha-samai 
Pragata karai risa piya sô' 

Aé ddaru ná karai 

Piya ki bátani kai chalai 
Mottayita só janiyat 


dampati ké tana dua | 

té kahiyat* dasa hava V 26 W 
lilà-háva во jáni | 

Vikrita so káva bakháni || 27 lI 
rasa ki riti vilasa | 

lalita so héra prokáia Ц 28 Ц 
bhitshana alpa suhdca | 

pahirai vibhrama-háva W 29 [| 
kilgkiüchita mé‘ hôi | 

hava kuttamita só; X 30 u 
bata na bhávati kina | 

dhari vivvóka gundna Ww 311 
tiya fgárai jabhái | 

&ahé mahd kavi-rai | 32 || 


Translation. 


° The Ezternal Indications of Emotion (of Love in Union). 


The many kinds of bodily actions on the part of a hero and heroine, on (the occasion of) 
Love in Union (vide translation of v. 33), are (of ten kinds), and are called the ten External 


Indications of Emotion (háva). 


[Not in Séhitya-darpapa. Cf. however, No. 125. Тһе ten ¿oas here described all fall 
within the last eighteen of the twenty-eight alankára, or ornaments of a heroine. According io . 
Nos. 126-128 of the same work, háva is the first alteration in a mind previously unaltered, 
Where the alteration is slightly modified — so as to shew by alterations of the eye-brows or 
eyes, etc., the desire for mutual enjoyment, — iva is called háva. When the change is very 


great, it is called Aélá.] 


The ten External Indications of Emotion are the following : — 


(1) Lilá-háva, Sport, — when the hero and the heroine happily enjoy amorous caresses, 
[In the Sáhitya-darpana this is translated ‘fun,’ and is defined as the sportive mimicking of a 


beloved’s voice, dress, or manners.] 
e, 


(2) Vikrita-hdva, Bashfulness, — not being able to speak (even when one ought to T 
through bashfulness. [According to F. E. Hall (Dasarápa, preface, р. 20) vikrita in tl ie 
Séhitya-darpana, is incorrect for vihrita, The Bháshá-bhüshana has vikrila, The Rastka-priya 


(vide post, No. 13) has viAita.] 


(3) Vilása-háva, Flutter of delight, — that peculiarity in the action of the eyes, in 


Speaking, or in motion, which is caused by love. 


(4) Lalita-háva, Voluptuous gracefulness, — the graceful disposition of the ornaments 


: upon the limbs. 


(5) Vichchhitti-hdva, Simplicity in dress, — the employment of few ornaments on any 


particular occasion. 


` 


hurry arising from delight. 


(6)  Vibhrama-háoa, Fluster, — the application of ornaments to the wrong places, through 


SED SU Б d 
(7) Xilaki&chita-háva, Hysterical delight, — the commingling of anger, joy, desire an 


alarm, 


(8) Kuttamita-hdva, Affected repulse of endearme 


caresses, she displays the reverse. 


nts — where, though enraptured by . 
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(9) Mot táyita-háva, Mute involuntary expressions of affection,— as when a m. 
involuntarily stretches herself or yawns at hearing her loved one talked about. : 

(20) Vivvóka-háva, Affectation of indifference, — when, through hanghtiness, respect ig 
. motshewn to the beloved on his arrival, but, on the contrary, anger is displayed, and E 
unpleasing to his ears are expressed. 

[Some authors add other hdvas, e. g., Këšava-dàsa (Itsaika-priyé, VI. 15) gives the 


following :— š Г Sr . 
Hela 1418 lalita mada vibhrama vihita vilása | 


Kilakiüchita vikshipti aru kahi vivvéka prakása | 32a || 
Mott&yita sunu kutfamita bédhadhika bahu håva | 
Apani apani buddhi bala tarnata kavi kavi-rtva | 32b II 


The following are those not already mentioned :— 

(11) Hélá-háva, Wantonness, when the heroine, under the influence of love, forgets her 
modesty. | 

(12) Mada-háva, Arrogance, arising from love. [The Rasika-priyé gives, as an example, 
a girl who was rápa-mada mdna-mada  chhakí, drunk with the arrogance of her beauty and 
her pride.] E 

(13) Vihila-háva, Bashfulness, the suppression of the sentiments of the heart through 
modesty. The SáAitya-darpana (125) calls this vikrita. See note, ante, No. 9, > Se 

(14) Vikshipti, this is an imaginary Sanskrit form of the presumed Prikrit word 
vichchhitti. The St. Petersburg dictionary derives vichchhittt from A/chhid. : 

(15) The Bódha-háva or bódhaka-háva, Indicating, when a hero or heroine makes com- 
munications by private signs or by a riddle, as when the gif& of a withered lotus signifies the 
condition of the giver's heart. ° 

(16) The Lála-chandriká (249) adds a tapana-hava, а mugdha-hava and a vikshëpa- 


hava.) 


Text. 
Dasa viraha ki dasa varnana. 
Naina milê mana-há* milyau milibé kau &bhilásha t 
Chint jati na binu, milê yatna kiyá-há lakha \\ 33 N 
Sumirana rasa saimyága kaw kari kari léti usása | 
Karati rahati piya-guna-kathana mana-udvóga udasa П 34 Il 
Binu samujhai kachhu baki uthai kahiyav (&hi pralapa t 
Déha ghatati, tana mé: badhati viraha vy&dhi ѕапійра tt 35 It 
Tiya-sárati müratz bhat ` hai jadat& саба gata | 
Sô kahiyai* unmáda jaha- sudhi budhi binu nisi játa W 36 It 
[Lakshana kari, nava-hi kahyaw bhashd-bhishana mahi | 
Marana sahita dasa kari ganyau apara kavisana chéhi | 36a Il J] 
Translation. 


The (nine or) ten conditions of Love in Separation. 


[Cf. Sdhitya-darpana, 211 and ff. Sringára, Love, is of two kinds, Love in Union (saribhoge 


or samhydga) and Love in Separation (viraha or vipralambha). The former (S.-d. 225) is when 


ane 5 Д ег 
two lovers, mutually enamoured, are engaged іп Jooking оп опе another, touching опе another 


etc. ‘The latter is of four kinds, according as the Love in Separation consists in (1) Affection 


arising before the parties actually meet, through having heard of or seen one another (püxv&- 


differe? 


таға), (2) Indignation or Lovers’ quarrels (mana), (3) the Separation of the Lovers in EL 


countries (pravása), the Death of one of the Lovers (кагида). The ten conditions 0 


` 
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separation (kdma-daéd, or viraha-daéa) are those mentioned below 
them, for no very valid reason, to the case of affection arising 
but the bhdshé-dhtishana, more reasonably | 
1 1а, тщ у; makes them applicable to all kind j i 

As will с E the Lhishé-bhishana omits the tenth condition usually sey vndis. 

s ic nit р а rs, 
viz., D 1. In EE. is 1 ight, The Sdhitya-darpana itself admits (215) that it is not И, 
described as а condition of unhappy love as it causes the destruction of flavour (rasa), But it 


` may be described ав having nearly taken place or as bein c а 
: : à f as being mentally ; 
described, if there is to be, at no distant d ае a ss a io fo.) wished for. It may also be 


(1) Abhilásha, Longing, — when, 
longing for a (bodily) meeting, 

(2) Chita, Anxiety, — it departs not, though 
meeting is effected. 


The Sahitya-darpana confine 
before the parties actually meet. 


the eyes’ having met, the souls have also acquired 2 


a hundred thousand efforts are made, till + 


(3) Smarana or smriti, Reminiscence; — as she remembers the joy of Love in Union, 
she heaves continual sighs. 


(4) Guna-kathana,or guna-varnana, — the Mentioning of the qualities of the beloved 
one. 


(9) Udvéga, Agitation, — which fills her soul with dejecticn. 

(6) Pralépa, Delirium, — when she prattles without meaning. 

(7) Pyádhi, Sickness, — when the form wastes away, while in the body the fever of Love 
in separation increases. | 

(8) Jadatá, Stupefaction, — when the whole form (of the hero or heroine) becomes rigid 
like a statue. i 

(9) Unmdda, Derangement, — when night passes without memory or intelligence. 


{(10) (From the Bhiishana-kaunudi.) Marana or mriti, Death. Only nine conditions 
are mentioned in the Lhasha-bhiishana, but other authors add this, as a tenth ; — see abore.) 


Text. 
Rasa aur Stháy: Bháva varnana., 
Rasa, 5rihgára so hasya puni karuná raudrahi jini | 
Vira bhaya ’ru bibhatsa kahi adbhuta santa dakhdni | 37 || 
Rati hasi aru 86ka puni kródha uchhéha ‘ru bhiti | 
Nindé vismaya átha yaha sthayi bhava рган | 38 n 
[Atha kahé ékai rasani ékat tave sukha kháni | 
Stháyt bhava jo š@nta hi nirvédahi sû jáni || 88a i? 
Translation. 
. The Flavours and their relative Underlying Emotions. 


[Cf. Sahitya-darpana, 205-209 and ff. An Underlying Emotion or underlying sentiment 
(sthayi bhdva) may be described as the ultimate ground-basis of a poetic work. lt is ‘The per- 
manent condition, which, running through the other conditions like the thread of a garland, i~ 
not overpowered by them but only reinforced. Thus, in the play of Malali and Madhava, the 
Underlying Emotion is Love; in the Nataka Mélaka it is Mirth ; in the Rámáyana, Sorrow ; and 
in the Mahábhárata, Quietism. There are eight (some say nine) of these Underlying Emotions ; 
and each occasions the existence of a corresponding Taste or Flavour (resa), excited iu the mind 
of the person who reads or hears the poem. A Flavour bears much the same relation, to its 
Underlying Emotion that an effect does to a canse. It is the psychic coudition produced ìn the 
mind of the hearer by the Underlying Emotion aided by the coa nt: Hie ensnanta ane ШУ 
accessories (sco below). Rasa is frequently rendered by the word stylo! a mec id 
Without being acenrate is convenient. The following are the eight (or nine) Underlying 


1 . ss 4 
Emotions, with their respective Flavours.] 
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[Each Flavour has a fancied colour attribnted to it, and has also a presiding deity, These 


are given in the 3rd and 4th columns of the accompanying table.] 
и ws —— 


: Dein fr i qum Correr шо er [Colour.] [Presiding Deity,} 
(1) Rati, Love, or De- Sringára-vasa, The [Syáma, Dark-coloured.| [ Vishnu. 
sire. Erotic Flavour. 
(2) Hása, Mirth ...| Hsya-rasa, The Comic Svéta, White ... ..|Pramatha, the A; 
Flavour. tendants of Siva, 
(3) Séka, Sorrow... | Kartnd-rasa, The Kapéta-varna, Dove- Yama, the God of 
Pathetic Flavour. coloured. Death, 
(4) Kródha, Resent-| Raudra-rasa, The} Rakia, Red  ... .. | Rudra. 
ment, Furious Flavour. 
(5) Uisáha, Magnani- Vira-rasa, The Heroic) Héma-varna, Gold-| Mahéndra. 
mity. Flavour. - coloured. i 
(9) Bhiti or bhaya,| Bhaydnaka-rasa, — The| Krishna, Black ... Kûla, Death. 
Fear. Terrible Flavour. 
(7) Nindá or jugupsa, Bibhatsa-rasa, The| Nila, Dark blue ..| Mahákáüla, n form of 
Disgnst. Disgustful Flavour. Siva, 
(8) Vismaya, Surprise. Adbhuta-rasa, The! Pita, Yellow |... ...| A Gandharva. 
Marvellous Flavour. Š 
(9) [Some anthors, as Sánta-rasa, Пе: ] Nûrûyana. İ 


indicated іп the; Quietistic Flavour. 
verse in brackets, 

add a 9th bama | 
or nirréda, Quiet- | 


ism.] | 
т 

[The nature of most of these Flavours is explained by their names. As explained above, the 
Erotic Flavour is of two kinds, Love in Separation (viraha or vipralambha), and Love in Union 
(smhbhóga or ватудда). For further sub-divisions, see note to vv. 93 and f. With regard to 
the Heroic Style, it may be noted that there are four kinds of Heroes: (1) dana-vira, the hero 
of liberality, (2) dharma-vira, the hero of duty, (3) day&-vira, the hero of benevolence, and 
(4) yuddha-vira, tho hero of war, Examples of these four are (1) Paragu-rima, who gave away 
the whole world without affectation, (2) Yudhishthira, (3) Jimütaváhana,s and (4) Rima- 
chandra, Quietism is the knowledge of the vanity of all things, by reason of their being but 
temporary manifestations of the Supreme Spirit.] 


Toxt. 

Vibhdva-anubhdva-vyabhicharibhdva-vurnana. 
Jû rasa kó'dipati karai uddipana kahi sói | 
S0 anubháva Jó ирајаї rasa haw anubhava hôi W 38 И 
Alambana dlambi rasa je má: rahat bandu Y 
Nau-hi rasa тё" samcharai tû vibhichari-bidu || 40 I 
Nirvéda-i, sanka, garva, ehintà, móha, vishada | 
Dainya, asùyâ, mrityu, mada, alasya, brama, unmáda | 41 Il © 
Akriti-gépana, chapalata, apasmara, bhaya, gl&ni | 
Vrid4, jadata, harsha, dhyiti mati, avéga jakhéni | 42 Il 
Оказа, nidrá, svapana, . bódha, ugratà Adi | 


Vy&dhi, amarsha, vitarka, smriti, ё 1ай йза gindi | 43 II 
Iti Bhava-havadi-varnona-nima tritiyah prakássh || 3 W 


—— . : 


pun LU UM UU AME ee ee 
6 We outshono Prometheus, in asking a hungry vulturo who had stopped enting, not to desist on his account 
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аана ана 
Translation, 


NT 
FEacitanis, Ensuants, and Accessories. 


[That which awakens any one of tho nine flavours (> its excitin i 
Excitant (viblidva). (Séhilyadarpana, 61 and GE (rasa), as its exciting cause, is called an 


[This is of two kinds, according as it is Essential or i 
: П " Enh: а ing 
translation the order of the original T slightly altered.) wo RAE MEE 


An Essential Excitant (dlambana-vibhiva 


is one on whicl " . fe x 
dependent. [That is to say, ) n which the favour is absolutely 


it is such a material and necessary i ie { 
Б š 3 y ingredient of the fla 
hero or the heroine, withont which the flavour would not be excited.] [Shitya E 


The Enhancing Excitants (uddipana-vibhdva) 


as the gestures, beauty, decorations and the like of one of the principal characters (or Essential 


Excitants, dlambana-vibhdva), or places, times, the moon, sandal-ointment, the voice of the 
cuckoo, the hum of bees, and the like.] [Sáhitya-darpana, 160, 161.) 


-darpana, 63, 
are those which enhance the flavour. [Such 


That which is produced, on the perception of a flavour occurring, is called an Ensuant 
( anubháva), (Sáhitya-darpana, 162. £ That which, displaying an external condition occasioned 
by its appropriate cange in ordinary life ranks as an effect (kárya), is called, in Poetry and 
the Drama, дашуу Т [The most important Ensuants are the eight Involuntary Expressions 
of Emotion (eiittvika bhava), already described (v. 25). Other Eusuants may be such as fluster, 
or pining. Again, Rima seeing Sitá in the moonlight fell in love with her, and in consequence 
made an involuntary motion. Here Sîtû is the Essential Excitant of the favour of love, the 
moonlight is its Enhancing Excitant, and the involuntary motion is the Ensuant or effect of. the 
love so excited.] ; 

An Accessory Emotion (vyabhichdri-bhiva) is that which goes along with (or co-operates 
with) (any one of the Underlying Emotions, sthdyt-bhéca), which form the foundations of the 
nine flavours (vasa). 

[The word used for ‘ goes along with,’ samhara? gives rise to another name for this kind 
of emotion, viz., sumoh&ri-bháva, which is very often met in commentaries. ] 

(Cf. S&hitya-darpana, 168 and Jf, Take, for example, Love as the Underlying Emotion, 
and Self-disparagement (nirvédu), as an Accessory, inasmuch as it tends in the same direction 
as love, whether obviously or not, while it is quite distinct from it.] 

These Accessory Emotions are thirty-three in number, viz.:— 

(1) WNirvéda, Self-disparagement. 

(2) Nand, Apprehension or Anticipation of Evil. 

(3) (багьа, Arrogance. [Arising from valour, beauty, learning, greatness of family or 
the like, and leading to acts of disrespect, coquettish displass of the persor, immodesty, ete.1 

(4) Chintd, Painful Reflection. [Meditation arising from the non-possession of a beloved 
object.] 

(5) Мола, Distraction. [Perplexity arising from fear, grief, impetuosity or painful 
recollection. ] 5 

(6) Visháda, Despondency. [Loss of vigour arising from absence of expedients to meet 
impending calamity.) . 

(?) Dainya, Depression. [Arising from misfortune.) 
(8) Asüyá, Envy. [Impatience of another's merits, arising from pride.) 
(9) луи, Death. — 
(10) Mada, Intoxication, [A combination of confusion and delight produced by mee 
2 TUER rement, caused by fatigue, pregnancy. ete., 
(11) Álasye, Indolence. [Aversion from movement, \ 
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(19) Srama, Wearinoss. [Fatigue arising from indulgence, travel, eic.] 


(13) Unmáda, Derangement. [A confusion of thought, arising from love, grief, fear oy ' 


the like. ` 
FS Akriti-gépana, Dissembling. [The hiding of appearances of joy, eic, caused 
by fear, dignified importance, modesty or the like. The Sahitya-darpana calls this avahit: 
tha.] TR 

(15) Chapalatá, Unsteadiness. [Instability arising from envy, aversion, desire or the 
like.] 

(16) Apasmara, Dementedness. [A disturbance of the mind oceasioned by the infi. 
ence of one of the planets or the like.] š 

(17) Bhaya, Alarm. [The Sáhitya-darpana calls this trása. | 

(18) ` Gláni, Debility. [Resulting from enjoyment, fatigue, hunger and the like.) 

(19) Vriddé, Shame. 2 

(20) Jadatá, Stupefaction. [Incapacity for action, occasioned, for example, by seeing 
or hearing anything extremely agreeable or disagreeable, which produces unwinking сус, 
silence and the like.] 

(21) Harsha, Joy. [Mental complacency on the attainment of а desired object.] 

(22) Dhriti, Equanimity. [Complete contentment. | 

(23) Mati, Resolve. [Making up one’s mind.] 

(24) Avéya, Flurry. 

(25) Utkanthá, Longing. [Impatience of the lapse of time, caused by the non-aitsinment 
of a desired object. The Séhitya-darpana calls this autsukya.] Р 

(26) Nidrá, Drowsiness. ; 

(27) Svapna, Dreaming. 

(28) Водла, Awaking. [The Sáhitya-darpaua calls this vibódna.; 

(29) Ugratá, Sternness. (The harshness which arises from rude valonr, or from 
another's offences.] 

(30) Vyddhi, Sickness. 

(31) Amarsha, Impatience of Opposition. [А determination or purpose occasioned bY 
censure, abuse, disrespect or the like.] š 

(83) Vitarka, Debate. { Discussion arising from doubi.] 

(83) Smriti, Recollection. 


{Concluding Remarks.] 

Саат vasütinakam kávyam, ` Poetry is a sentence, the soul whereof is favour. Such i 
the definition of poetry given by ihe Sáhitya-darpana, and the present lecture deals with this 
question of flavour and its concomitants. As the arrangement in the Bháshá-bhushana 18 n 
very regular, a brief resumé of ihe contents will not be amiss, The foundation of all poetic 
Flavour (rasa) is Emotion (ókáva). A poetical work has one of ihe so-called Underlyiné 
Emotions (shdyi-bhdva) as its basis, and this forms the foundation of the Flavour (or Psy шш 
vondition produced in the hearer) which forms its distinguishing feature, One poem may Pe 
distinguished by the Erotic Flavour, and tbe Emotion on which: it is founded will be Lore 
Another may be distinguished by the Heroic Flayour, and its motive Emotion will be Magni" 
uimity. So also for other flavours. я 
89, 40, 


Each flavour must have one or more Excitants (viblutva = dlainbana+uddipana, VW 
esgs10n” 


and may have one or more Ensuants (anubhdva, v. 39), including Involuntary ExP 
of Emotion, sdttvika-bhdva, v. 25), and Accessory Emotions (oyabhichirt Chace, v 
.end ff). 
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The SZhilya-darpana gives exam 


iable is an abstract of them, which will make the matter clear :— 


Examples of Excitants, 


Examples of Acces- 
Elavoun Essential Enhancing sory Emotions 
(dlambana). (uddípana). (куас Віта), 


1. Erotic ($rià-| The heroes and The moon, sandal- Such 


as self-dis- 
gára). heroines. DANS 


ointment, hum paragement, ` etc, 

of bees, ete, Any of those men- 
tioned in 4] f., 
except death (9), 
indolence (11), 
sternness (29), 


WANT SINGH. 


ples of cach of these for each flavour, 


237 


and the following 


Examples of 
Ensuants (anu- 
bhdoa). 


Motions of the eye- 


brows, sideglances, 
ete, 


i Li cU PPAR 


I 
2, Comic (hasya), The thing laugh-| The ^ gestures, Indolence (11), dis- 
| ed at. ; form, speech, sembling (14), 
etc., of the drowsiness (25), 
thing laughed| ete. ; 
| at. 


Closing of the eyes, 


smiling, laughter, 
etc. 


— 


| 
3. Pathetic (Za- The object sor-| E. g., when the 


тит). rowed for. dead body ofl (1), distraction (5), 


the loved one] dementedness(16), 

is being burn-| debility (18), sick-! 

. ed. ness (80), and the 
like. 


| 
| 
| 


Self-disparagement, Cursing of one's 


destiny, falling on 
the ground, wail- 
ing, changes of 
colour, sighs, sobs, 
stupefaction, rav- 
ing, and the like. 


4. Furious (rau-| An enemy. 

dra). the enemy andj ioxication (10) 

description of| fiurry (24), im- 

the combats, patience (31), and 
the like, 


The behaviour of} Distraction (5); in| Knitting of 


the 
brows, biting of 
the lips, swelling 
of the arms, threa- 
tening gestures, 
reviling, angry 
looks, etc. 


—  —r—s_ TNV n. I U U UU ل ا‎  —— D 


Š. Heroic (vira).| Persons that are| The pelarian Equanimity 
tobeconquered, of the persons resolve (23), debate 
etc. to be conquer-| (32), recollection 

ed, etc. (33), and the like. 


LI UNE MÀ 
Changes of colour 


6. Terrible (bha-| That by which| The fierce ges- Apprehension (2), 
Yänaka). fear is produc-| tures, etc., of] depression — (7) 
ed. thatwhichpro- death (9), demen- 

duces fear, tedness (16), de- 

bility (18), flurry 

24), and the like. 


(22), The seeking of allies, 


etc. 


and speaking with 
a stammering tone, 
faintings, perspira- 
tion, horripilation, 
trembling, looking 
in every direction, 
ete, 


U NND ee 0 аас 
аја ER PEE 


; 4 \ 
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Examples of Excitants. Examples of Acces- Examples of 
sory Emotions Ensusnts i 
muu Essential Enhancing | (yyabliichdrt bhdva). hayay, p 
: (dlambana). (uddipanc), 

| ; | 
7. Disgustful| Stinking flesh Presence of; Distraction(5), death, Spitting, averting 
(bibhatsa). fibre and fat, ‘worms, etc. (9), dementedness, of the face, clos. 
and the like. (16), flurry (24), ing of the eyes, 


sickness (80), etc.| etc. 
КЕЕ SSS TM wa n 


- - - 
8. Marvellous| Any supernatu-| The greatness of| J oy (21), flurry (24),| Stupefaction, per- 


(adbhuta). ral thing. the qualities of, debate (32), апа) spiraiion, horripi- 
ihe supernatu-| the like. lation, stammer- 
ral thing. ing speech, agita- 


tion, wide opening 
of the eyes, ete. 


9. Quietistic| Either the emp-| Holy hermitages,| Self-disparagement| Horripilation, ctc. 
(nta). — tinessand vani sacred places, (1), joy (21), 
ty of all things} places of pil- resolve (23); recol 
by reason of| grimage, pleas-| 15539099]; ete. 
о 
their not being] ant groves, and 
lasting, or God| the like. 
(the only entity 
in the opinion 
of the quietist). 
n EEE S 1 e EE 
[The translation of the word háva has presented some difficulty. I& occurs in the 
phrases vi-bhdva, sthayt bhdva, vyabhichári bháva, anu-bhiva, and sáttvika bháva. A perfect 
translation would render it in each case by the same English word, but this is impossible, for 
the Sanskrit word comprehends not only feelings and mental states, but also conditions of the 
body. I have followed the translation of the Sahitya-darpana in translating vi-bhára by 
"excitant, Literally, it means that by which the mental or bodil y states (ë#&ua) of the heroes or 
spectators are altered (vi-bhdvayanté), So also I have translated anu-bhdva by ‘ensuant.’ Inthe 
remaining three phrases I have adopted the word ‘emotion’ as the nearest equivalent, It suits 
well the meaning of sthdyt bhdva, and vyabhichdrt bhava being the converse, the same English 
word must necessarily be used in each case, The translation of the Sdlitya-darpana some- 


T 3 1 а з 
times renders the former by “permanent condition' and sometimes by ‘permanent mood. 


PE 2 
Sin certainly does mean ‘constant,’ or ' permanent,’ in opposition to vyabhichárin, ‘change 
a ble,’ but the use of the word € permanent' seems to me to be awkward, and I have adopted 
the word ‘underlying’ which, 


ux ngi yy while not being a literal translation, accords well with the 
definition, In sátivika liva, bháva does not mean ' emotion,’ but ‘ expression of emotion.’ ] 


End of the Third Lecture, entitled the Emotions and other Constituents of Flavours 
(To бе continued,) 


NOTE ON PROFESSOR JACOBIS AGE OF THE VEDA AND ON 
PROFESSOR TILAK'S ORION. 
BY G. BUHLER, Pu.D., LL.D., C.LE, 
As peculiar circumstances have made me a 
chronological publications of Profs, 
kelp of the same argumenis, claim 


cquainted with the genesis of the importan, 
Jacobi and Bal G. Tilak, who both, and partly with t р 
а high antiquity for the beginning of the Indo-ATY® 
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SE 
ate publicly what I know of the matter, 


calenlated to upset, the prevailing theories 


civilization, I consider it desirable that I should st 
The news that there were statements in Vedic works, 
regarding the age of ihe Veda, first came to me through Prof, Jacobi, When, at the end 
of our summer term of 1892, I started on a journey to England, I Stopped on July 23rd for a 


few hours at Bonn in order to call on the former companion of my travels, who had so mate- 
rially lightened the tediousness of my Tour in the Rajputana Desert during the winter of 
1873-4 and had so efficiently assisted me 


in oxploring tho libraries of Jésalmir and Bikanir. 
Tn the course of our conversation Prof, Jacobi mentioned his explanation of Rigveda VII. 
103, 9, and called my attention to the significance of the statements in the Brdalimanas regarding 


the beginning and the end of ihe year as well as regarding the beginning of the three 
seasons. The last point interested mo greatly, as I had shortly before treated of the 
chíturmásyas, or three seasons of four months each, in connexion with the Pillar Edicts of 
A$üka, and had again studied Prof. A. Weber's truly “classical treatise” on the 
Nakshatras. We had a long talk on the importance of the indications that the so-called 
Krittikf-series was not the oldest arrangement of the Nakshatras, known to the Hindus, and I 
congratulated Prof. Jacobi on his discoveries which, he told me, would be made public in 
the J'estschrift on the occasion of Prof, von Roth’s jubilee. 

Six weeks later the Committee of the Ninth International Oriontal Congress sent to me the 
MS. of Prof. Tilak's Orion with the request that I would give my opinion on the advisability o£ 
its being printed in the Transactions. То my surprise I found that his views very closely agreed 
with those expressed to me by Prof. Jacobi, and that he quoted some of those very passages to 
which Prof. Jacobi had called my attention, Though it was impossible for me to agree with 
Prof, Tilak about all his details, I nevertheless recommended that his work should be printed in 
its entirety, as I believed that he had made animportant discovery, which Bad also been mado 
independently by Prof. Jacobi, Want of funds prevented the Committee from carrying out 
my recommendation, and the Transactions of the Congress contain only an Que: of the De 
Some time after my return to Vienna in October, I received from Prof. Tilak two саш + 
the printed abstracts. One of them I sent to Prof, Чаап towards the end а; Поза es a 
it was then only that І acquainted him with Prof, Tilak's eR ae x d es 
his large work to the Oriental Cangress. Under the circumstances the mm о ae за 
this ane method of utilising the astronomical facts, mentioned in Vedio Шке с оста = 
Profs. Jacobi and Tilak conjointly, though the nd is AR 

4 rned from a private letter of his, he has been gradual y oring " 

поа аар The Lama of tho two publications shows also clearly that ¿he 
two gentlemen have worked independently of each Оев "e 

With respect to their new theory I can only say that in a M manas ee RUN 
their main proposition, viz, that the Krittiki-series is not t Е : es ERE use ditus 
shatras known to the Hindus, but that the latter once had an o Mu E . ud inde: 
е EE ж d Wu мыш fora СЕ chronology 
been made probable :— so probable that i$ may be usedastl pee peer i 
of the so-called Vedic period of India. Tho chief E 
paper and in Prof. Tilak’s Orton, appear to me the TEE "M 

While the arrangement of the Nakshatras acarime A : un аена 
solstice in the month af Maghs, Hie varsa equos R L i SEA in Vedie works which contain 
fe snttumnal equinox ика e a RE f š | the Taitliriya Жашы, as well as from 
contradictory statementa, The well-known passages from 1 


ilak, Cri . 67, adds one from 
: E f, Ded hich Prof, Tilak, Crion, p. 06 а 
the Kaushitaki and Pafichavünsa Brühmagas, to w dded from the Srauta Sitras! declares 


3 the winter 
Qu 1 
Srüvaua anc 


1 See e Н) = ў oes Ў, E `~ n ` 
у ` ` ` l 
£ Ц E ч Г bi ` ы [d [i 
g {pasta nba Sr: ruta Sülra, v. 9. 16, Tene тач a apagadas ITE qu a q 1 X3 тае af 1 


m es it i f the year; (hence 
` Pi ‘laces it iu the mouth o са 
t n day of Phålguna, опо | aot Muro 
onl ae RE Es pos e * "Phe reason із, as Rudradatta states, that the y 
he should do it) two days or 1 


ENE bday of the year. 
tlie sacred fire and that it will be lost, in ease it is kindled on the first day 
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the fullmoon night of Philguna to be “the mouth of the year." Moreover, another Passage of 
the Taittir'ya Samhita asserts that Uttara Phalguni is the first night of the year and Pis 
Phalguni is the last, which assertions are repeated in figurative: language by the author ot 
the Kuushitaki Brühmana. From the first set of utterances both Prof. Jacobi and Prof, Tilak 
infer, as has been done by others before them, that in the Vedic times a. year, boginning 
with the fall moon of Phálguua, was used, and Prof. Jacobi alone points out that the second 
set of statements permits the inference that there was also a second year, beginning exactly six 
months later in Praushthapada or Bhidrapada.? 


The same scholar shews further that a third reckoning began with the month of Márga- 
тра, which in the Grihya Sütras aud in Pánini'Ss Grammar is called Agrahiyana or Agrahi. 
yanika ‘belonging to the beginning of the year.? Thus there are for the Vedic times three 
years, a Philguna-year, six months later a Praushthapada-year, and again three months 
later a Margasirsha-year. Such a variety of beginnings is, according to Prof. Jacobi, noi 
surprising, as the Hindus used in historical times and still use various initial days for their 
reckoning, sometimes two or three in the same province. In order to shew the force of this 
argument more fully, I may add, that in historical India the year began, or begins, with not 
less than seven different months, viz., (1) Chaitra, (2) Vaisikha, (8) Ashidha, (4) Bhadrapada, 
(5) Ásvina, (6) Kürttika and (7) Mûrgasîrsha, while a beginning with Phálguna has been proved 
for Ceylon by Prof. Kern (Der Buddhismus, Vol. IL p. 263.) The first three beginnings, 
as well as the filth and sixth, are known from the works of astronomers and from inscriptions. 
The fourth is expressly mentioned by Bérünt, India, Vol. П. p. 8,5 and so is the seventh, which, 
in his times, was used in various provinces of Northern and North-Western India. Its occurrence 


is also vouched for by the Bhayavadyitd, X, 35, by Mahdbhdrata, XIII. 106, 11 f. (as: Prof. ` 


Jacobi points ont to me), and by the Amarkésha. “This is just what might be expected їп a large 
country like India, which was cut up into numerous political and other divisions. But it seems 
to me that in the Vedic works there are other indications, such as the contradictory statements 
regarding the number of the seasons, shewing that the reckoning of iime even in the most 
early period was by no means uniform and that various opinions regarding astronomical matters 
prevailed. 


The question, which now arises, is what the astronomical position of tho Nakshatras was, 
according to which the three initial months of these Vedic years were named. Do these уез 
belong to the period when the colare of the equinoxes passed through Krittiká and Visikha and 
that of the solstices through Maghá and Sravauà ? Or do they belong to an earlier time, when 
the colure of the solstices went through Uttara Phalg uni and Pürva Bhadrapada and that of 
the equinoxes through MrigaSirasand Mila? . In other words do they belong to the time, when 
the series of the Nakshatras, counting from that at the vernal equinox, began with кишка 
or from the period when Mrigaširas occupied that position P 


Both scholars decide for the latter assumption, but on grounds which partly differ. а 
stating these, I venture to arrange those among them, which appenr to me particularly valuable, 
In my own Way, and to somewhat expand them, 


An û priori argument for Profs. Jacobi's and Tilak's views is, that it gives ® ай 
explanation, why the ancient Hindus began their years with these three months. If the win 
a I S em ee 

2 The enumeration of the months in the Parisishta No. 57 of the Alharvareda begins, as Prof. Waters 
(Die vedischen Nachrichten von den Nakshatras, II. p. 384, Note 2), with Srûvana, and proves the uso of a Varah ee 
fer the period, when according to the Krittikü.sories the summer solstice ‘fell in Maghá. [The Jaina Jane 
pantiotti likewise gives Sñvana as the first mouth, все Weber, Indische Studien, Vol. XVI. p. 415. — J осо] th, ba 

3 Professor Tilak (Orion, p. 79) combats tho idea that the Hindus ever began the year with this mon саў 
adduces valuable evidence (also mentioned in Prof. Weber's essay quoted above) for the fact, which is © 
stated by Bérüni. ^ ; 

* Compare also Kámasfitra, p, 39, 1. 9 [H. Jacobi.] r wiih 
5 Опе of my Paudits iu Surat, I forgat which of them, told me that some Brahmans still began tho yo 
Bhidrapada. 
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solstice fell in Phalguna, the vernal equinox in Jyaishtha, the summ 


, it would be a perfectly rational proceeding to begin 
ә : 2o 2 
ools of priests or 


С ° "i e of these fou 
might select respectively Himá, Vasanta, Varshà or Sarad years. With the ене 


the Берир not as easily intelligible. For with that, Phálguna and Praushthapada 
RES ihe second months of each Ayana, and Márgaširsha lies опе month behind the emu 
equinox. A good reason for the selection of the second months as initial points of koni 

seems difficult to imagine. š p reckoning 


Secondly, as both Prof. Jacobi and Prof. Tilak point out, with the winter solsti 
in Pürva Bhadrapadá the first Nakshatra after the autumnal CRUCES is Mila UTE 
and if one begins to count from this, as must be done with a Mirgagirsha year, the c "M 
Jyéshthá. The etymological meaning of Müla, *root," would agree with m being inked xi 
the first constellation of the 'Sarad-year, and so would that of its older name Vichritau a 05 
separators.” In like manner the name Jyéshthá, “ the oldest," would be suitable for the 
last Nakshatra of the year. With any other arrangement the names remain inexplicable, 


Thirdly, several rules connected with sacred matters indicate that in ancient times the 
month of Praushthapada or Bhidrapada was that in which the summer solstice fell. 


а). The importance of one set of such rules, those regarding the date of the Upikarana, 
or opening of the annual term of study, has struck both Prof, Jacobi and Prof. Tilak, 
The chief time for study was in ancient India the rainy season. For during the Monsoon 
out-door life necessarily ceases, and people are forced to seek their occupation in the narrowest 
circle, their houses or their villages. Consequently the Grihya aud Dharma Sütras state not 
rarely that the solemn opening of the annual term happens “on the appearance of the herbs,” 
1. e., in the first days of the Monsoon, when after the first heavy fall of rain the new vegetation 
Springs up as if by magic. The Monsoon bursts all over the Uttaripatha, and in a large portion 
of the Dakshinápathe, exactly, or almost exactly, at the summer solstice. It is only on the 
Malabar coast and in the Karnatik that the beginning of the rains falls a month earlier and a break 
comes just about the summer solstice,? while the eastern coast of the Dekhan, which is under 
the influence of the East-Monsoon, shews altogether different meteorological conditions. 


Under the circumstances stated the “ appearance of the herbs” mentioned by the Sitras, 
must fall in a month, corresponding in part with our month of June. Actually the sacred 
treatises, referred to, as well as the metrical Smritis name three different months, All of 
them with one exception’ state that the full moon of Sràvana, or its Hasta-day, is most suitable 
for the Upákarana, and the modern substitute for the latter, the so-called Srávani, or aunual 
renewal of the sacred string, is still performed in Srávana. According to the Inni-solar reckoning 
the month of Srávana corresponds at present to our July-August, and according to the Times of 
India Calendar the Rik-Srivani fell in 1888 on August 20, that of the Yajurvedins on August 
21,9 between 2500-1500, when the vernal equinox lay at or near Krittika and the Nakshatra 
of Magha stood at the summer solstice, the month of Srivana, of course, including the day when 
the sun turns towards south and the beginning of the rainy season. It is during ‘this period, or 
(provided that the Hindus kept the Krittiki-series even after ib had become astronomically 
incorrect) possibly somewhat later, that the rule, fixing the Upikarana in Sràvana, must have been 
settled. š А 


In addition to the month of Sravana, five Qrihya and Dharma 
smriti, name the month of Bhádrapada or Praushthapada as an op 
ЕТ" Me. H. F. Blandford's “Rainfall of India,” Indian 3fateorological 3feməira, Vol. IIE, aud especially Es 
Summary on tho summer rains; р. 11788. - 

s The ees Fuge "s bm of Srévana, The dato із an extraordivarily late one, becanse there was 
an intercalation of Chaitra. 


Silras, as well as the Manu- 
tional term for the Upàkarana, 
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Optional rules in Vedic works not rarely record ancient usages, which had become obsolete, bi; 
which the teachers did not like to omit on account of their sanctity. Hence the conjecture that 
this may be the case with the second date for the Upákarana, readily suggests itself, 
And a passage from the Rdmdyana, adduced by Prof. Jacobi, according to which in the poei's 
time the Sámavedins actually began their studies in Praushthapada, confirms this view. If the 
Upákarana was once celebrated in Praushthapada, that month must have included the beginning 
of the rains and the summer solstice. The period when this was actually the case, lies 
‘about the year 4000 B. C., when the colure passed through Uttara Phalguni and Pürva Bhadra. 
padi, and the Nakshatra of Mrigasiras occupied the place of Krittika at the vernal equinox, 


The third month, in which the Upikarana may take place, is according to the Baudháyana 
and Vaikhánasa Sitras, Ashidha, which during the period from 550 B. C. to 550 A. D. included 
the summer solstice. It is possible that this rule was framed, when the A$vini.series of the 
"Nakshatras had supplanted that beginning with Krittikà. But it isalso possible that the authors 
of the two Sitras, who were natives of Southern India, changed the date, because in their native 
country the Monsoon begins in the month preceding Srivana. For the question under consi- 
deration the passage of Baudhiyana (Dharma Stra, I. 12, 16) is of some inierest, becanse it 
mentions, besides the new date, the ancient one in Srávana, and thus confirms the interpretation 
put оп the occurrence of the optional term in Praushthapada. 


+ (2) А second rule, which evidently places the month of Praushthapada-Bhidrapada at the 
summer solstice andin the beginning of the rains, has been noticed by Prof. Jacobi alone. 
He points ont that the Jainas, the most ancient heterodox sect of India, begintheir Pajjusan or 
Paryushanii on the fourth or fifth day of Bhádrapada, and that the Pajjusan marks the old 
term of the retreat of the Jaina monks during the rainy season. All Indian ascetics, whether 
orthodox or heterodox, were and still are bound by their rules to put a stop to their wanderings 
during the Monsoon, and to devote the four rainy months to the study of their scriptures, to 
meditation, prayer and preaching, as the rules of their order may require. The loss of the 
ancient Bhikshu Siitras makes it impossible to determine when the Brahminical ascetics began 
their Varsha. Only the bare fact that they kept it, is mentioned in the Dharma. sittras of 
Gautama, III. 18,9 of Baudhayana, II, 11, 20, and of Vaikhinasa, IIT. 6 (beginning). Bat we 
are better off with respect to the heretical Bauddhas and Jainas. 


According to the Vinayapitaka!? the Bauddha monks began their vassa on the day after the 
full moon either of Áshádha or of Srávana, The second term, which the Buddhists themselves 
call the later one, corresponds with the arrangement of the months according to the Krittiki- 
series, and has no doubt been taken over from Brahmanical rules. The earlier term may be an 
Innovation, made by the Bauddhas, because in the fifth century B. C., when their religion w85 
founded, the Monsoon began no longer in Srávann but in Asbadha.t The Jainas finally have also 
a double beginning of their Vásüvása. According to the usua] rules now in force the Олай” 
mûsa of the Jainas, the season in which laymen and monks are forbidden to stir beyond tht 


towns and villages, begins with the day after the full moon in Ashidha, Thus Vardhamina’s 
Acháradinakara, 91, 9, says :— 1 


Шш Ер Ята A ATS: | 
fert ача ert RTT ART I1 e Il 


96 
? In my note to the translation of this passage (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. IL. p. 191) I have first state 


that the vassa of the Buddhist, which even in 1879 was stil] beli [ ist institutions 
e LET) believed i dhist institu 
only an imitation of a Brahmanical rule. ved to bea peculiar Buddhi 


19 See the passages in my note on Agoka’s Pilar Edict V., Epi . 5 are 2180 
: 1 . 203; comp 
Prof. Kern's, Buddhismus, Vol. II. p. 20. ое апарар 
chose? 
2 jtting 
But, as the Northern and the Sonthern Buddhists agree in pen 


n Professor Kern, loc, cit., proposes a different explanation, based on the assumption that Ashídha was 
according to the Ceylonese scheme of seasons. 
the vassa to be begun in Ashádha, I think it more probable that the custom was an Indian one, started ? 
where the Monsoon seta in during the month of June, 
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stop in one place is not suitable for them.” 
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Hence the season of rest lasts from Southern Ashiidh 
the middle of Kiarttika,!? and in the Times of India Cal 
Srávaks is entered under Ashádha-Srávana badi 1 
there is the Pajjusan or Paryushaná, which begins, as the Kalpasütra states, one month and 
twenty days after the commencement of the Monsoon, on Bhádrapada sundi 5. And the 
Pajjusan, now frequently called a festival, is the trac Varshávása of the Jaina monks. It 
expressly receives this name!? and, like the Vassa of the Bauddhas, it is the season for preach- 
ing and devotional practices. It is obvious that here two different beginnings of the monsoon- 
retreat or Vassa have been fitted into one system. The later one dates from the time, 
when, in accordance with Mrigagiras-series of Nakshatras, Bhádrapada was the month of 
the summer solstice and of the rains. The enrlier one agrees with the arrangement of 
the months according to the Aévint-series. And it is not astonishing that the Jainas 
should have preserved a custom, based on this very ancient scheme of the year. Their 
traditional chronology places the death of their first historical prophet Pirsva in the first half 
of the eighth century B. C., and, as will be shewn below, it is according to the newest discoveries 
highly probable that their sect really sprang up about that time. It is further not im- 
probable, that in the eighth century B. C. the rules of the Brahmanical Bhilshu Sétras may 
have prescribed the hegininng of the Varsha in Bhidrapada, just as a number of Grihya and 
Dharma Sittras, even in later times, place the Upikarana in the same month, If that was 
so, the Jaina teachers naturally would copy the practice from their predecessors, 


a badi or Northern Srivana badi to 
endar for 1838, the Chaumasa of the 
, Corresponding with July 23.12 Nevertheless, 


3. A third significant rule, which is mentioned by Prof, Tilak alone, enjoins the 
performance of the holiest Sriddha in Bhádrapnda.4 The half of tho year, during which the sun 
iravels towards the south, is the Pitriyfna, the period sacred to the Manes, It is 2 matter, 
of course, that the Manes must be connected with the beginning of this period, And we acinally 
find that they are named as the tutelary deities of the Maghi Nakshatra, which according to the 
Krittiká-series stands at the summer solstice, Moreover, several Dharma Siitres contain a 
verse, which the Manes are said to address to their living descendants, and which prays that 
they may offer Sriddhas “in the rainy season and under the constellation Марћа. а? Бог 
the same reason the performance of a Sráddha is necessary on the full moon day of Srivana, 
If nevertheless we find that the holiest Sriddha falls in Bhádrapada and the whole dark half 
of this month is pre-eminently sacred to the Manes, the inference that this is due to the former 
position of that month at the beginning of the Pitriyina, appears not unwarranted, 


These arguments, it seems to me, are the strongest, which the two scholars have brought 
forward in order to shew that the Vedic Phálguna, Praushthapada and Margasirsha years began 2 
respectively with the winter and summer solstices and the autumnal equinox. Professor Jacobi 


12 From the Kalpasitra para, 123 (S. B. E., Vol. IT. p. 264), it would appear that its author likewise knew this 
Period of the Varshivisa, For he says that Vardhiimana died in Kárttika, the fourth month of the rainy season 
Which he passed in the office of tho royal clerks at Påvå. $ E 

13 Professor Jacobi has been good enough to furnish me for this paper with some passages, Ms сая oa 
clear on this point. In the Paryushanükalpa Niryukti, the second güthá ganiem. ы several nae ny Е 
n" jjosavant (Pajjusan), and the seventh is vásávása, in which Jinaprabha s Paijiká SUD i i ac a МЫ Wwe 
TUS TAA: || In the beginning of his commentary the same author gives Ша follow sd exp EEE asina 

Paryushand, ary qirqSjfq ay: TRT: SRA 1 fX MEAT esf qaaa 3I enis: pupa а мена. 
ar ag RI : Il Other utterances to the same effect are found in the EE adhi š 
Section of tho Kalpastira, and have been printed by Prof, Jacobi in SC notes s E urs c M 

14 Orion рр. 91, 216. Professor Tilak has not quoted any antares = y lera inim nd 
Mahfilaya Sráddha is known to every Hindu. If authorities are ayek: Ad UE 
Pariséshakánda, Part III. pp. 195 #., and in Manu, III, 259, as well asin the p passages, 

to my Translation, . 6 
5 Vasishtha, XI, 40, and the parallel passage in the note to my Translation, 


* 
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mentions in addition two other points. In the beginning of his paper he quotes Ry, 
ҮН. 103, 9:— : 


ARR qale ж чї тя че | 


which according to his interpretation means, “They guard the sacred order, these males never 
forget the proper time of the twelfth (month).” The passage thus alleges that the frogs are 
annually resuscitated in the twelfth month, of course, the last of the hot season, ang it 
indicates that the year began with the rains or about the summer solstice. ‘The assertion that 
the frogs reappear before the rains does agree’ with the actualities observable in India. Ii is 
perfectly true that the large species, usually called the bull-frog, makes the nights hideons with 
its cries about a fortnight before the Monsoon commences. I shal! never forget my experiences 
during the hot season of 1863, when I lived in the old Elphinstone College near the Сауд} 
Talio in Bombay. During the latter half of May the bnll-frogs came out every night and, 
sitting round the tank, disturbed my sleep with the noises, which are described in so graphic a 
manner in the Frog-hymn of the Rigveda and in the corresponding verses of the Atharvaveda: 
But unfortunately the all-important word dvddasé in R. V., VII. 103, 9, is ambiguous and may 
mean also “the (year) consisting of twelve (рагіз) Ido not see any particular philological 
objection to Prof. Jacobi's rendering, but I cannot put any great value on a line which may also 
be translated — ** They keep the sacred order of the year, these males never forget the proper 
season," whereby the allusion to a Varshá-year is lost.!6 


Another argument of Prof. Jacobi’s, drawn from R. V., X. 85, 18, seems to me equally 
precarious. It is possible that the verses connecting the entry of Süryá, the celestial prototype 
of a bride, into her husband’s house with the Nakshatra Arjunyal or Phalgunyah, may refer 
to the sun's entering on a course, 7. е., beginning a new year on the day of its conjunction with 
Pitara Phalguni.7 But other explanations are equally possible. 


Among the numerous further arguments, which Prof. Tilak brings forward in his 


` chapters IV.-VII., there is, I fear, none which will help to convince our fellow-students of the 


soundness of the new theory. His contention that Mrigasiras was once called Agrahiyana, 
because it stood at the head of the series of Nakshatras and at the vernal equinox, with which 
the Vasanta-year began, would be most important, if it could be established. Unfortunately the 
word Agrahiyana is not as yet traceable in Sanskrit literature, and the name Á graháyani, which 
really is given to Mrigagiras, is explained by the fact that one of the old Indian years did begin 
in the month of MargaSirsha or Agrahiyana.}8 Professor Tilak denies this. But he has not only 
to refute the Mahábhárata -and Amarasinha. As stated above, the perfectly clear statement 
of Bêrûnî is opposed to his view, and itis not to be thought of, that Bérünt and his Hindu 
informants could have been in error on the simple question of fact whether in A. D. 10402 
Márga$irsha year was actually used in various provinces of North-Western India. As they 
say that this was the case, I cannot but believe them aud see a confirmation of their statement 
in the hints of the Mahábhárata and of the AmarakósAa. 


But to return to the main question. It seems to mo that what has been set forth above is 


quite sufficient to make it at least probable that some Vedic writings have preserved reminiz , 


cences of a time when the Nakshatra Praushthapada or Bhadrapadá stood at the winter solstico 
and the vernal equinox fell in Mrigaéiras, and that this arrangement has left its traces in the rules 
regarding the seasons for certain ceremonies and sacrifices. The period when this arrangement 
a ee eee ü 
__ ® Professor Jacobi authorises mo to state that he is fully aware of the objections, which may bo raised against, 
his first argument. Ho has placed it first, morely because tho verse first suggested to him the idea that the ancient 
Hindus might have had a Varshé-vear, and this observation induced him to examine tho other Vedic passage 
regarding the beginnings of the Vedic years and tho position of the months in which they occur. 
17 Сошраге nlso Prof. Weber, Nachrichten von den vodischon Nakshatras, II. p. 364 ff. 0 
279 18 Regarding the grammatical explanation of the word Agrahfyana, seo Várllika, 4, on Panini, V. 4, 36, whats 
it is enumerated among the Nipéias, formed by tho affix an without change of sensn s š : 
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was correct m according to Prof, Jncobi's table, the year АЗОН G кааз пө allowance 
is made for possible and very probable errors of observation, the year 3800 B ol ue jus 
the lowest term when а Mrigasiras-series could have been settled. This FIRAS 26 : m ah 
any verse or line of the Vedas was composed in those remote times, nor dies Б ets 
prove that the astronomical observations, on which it is based, were made by the E “Ted š 
Aryans. For the whole Nakshatra system with the Mrigagiras-series may mS be à ndo- 
from one of the ancient Semitic or Turanian nations, sc У Бозор 


: У ' some of which possessed an astronomical 
science in very early times. But, what ihe resuli proves is that the arrangement of the 
Nakshatras with the Krittikás as the vernal equinox is an Indian invention, If in 
India a Mrigabiras-series!? preceded the Krittika-series, the latter cannot have been 
borrowed from a foreign nation, 


x zi E eei ak the vernal equinox was astronomically correct about 2550 
Oe 1 a ; even if the necessary allowance is made for errors owing to 
imperfect methods. be assumed to have been made later than about 2000 p. C. At this fine 
the ancient Hindus must have possessed an astronomical science, probably very elementary, 
yet based on scientific principles and on actual observation. š 
Moreover, the result of Profs. Jacobi's and Tilak’ 
of the Hindu rites and sacrifices existed even before the time when the Krittika-series 
was invented, and were settled long before the year 2000 B. C. This second inference 
is supported by Professor Jacobi's remarks regarding the connexion of the Dhruv 
with the ancient Vedic marriage-ritual, which, though only known to us from the Grikya Sitras, 
yet must date from very remote times. He shews that, during about six centuries between 
3100 and 2500 D. C., a real pole-star existed, the observation of which might have led to the 
wellknown popular eustom, according to which the husband on the wedding night points out 
ihe Dhruva to his bride and exhorts her never to forsake her new home, just as the star never 
changes its position. Professor Jacobi might have added that in later times, even during 
the Vedie period, the motion of the pole-star had been observed by the Hindus. In the 
Maitráyana Bréhmana Upanishad?! the motion of the pole-sfar is mentioned as one of the 
many instances of mutability to which all terrestrial and celestial beings are subject. 


S researches proves, too, that some 


а or pole-star 


These inferences from the new theory are calculated, not to fix the age of particular 
hymns or portions of the Veda, but, as Prof. Jacobi says at the end of his paper, to upset 
the still very popular doctrine, according to which the whole ancient literary developmens of 
India is believed to have begun about 1200 B. C. and to have been completed within a com- 
paratively short space of time, Professor Jacobi declares himself strongly against this theory 
which has been put forward most clearly and worked out most fully in Prof. Max Müllers 
famous History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. And he contends that the periods of two 
hundred years, allotted there to the development of each of the three oldest forms of literary 
Composition, involve sheer impossibilities. Similar remarks have been made by other scholars 
in reviews of Prof. Max Miiller’s book and.elsewhere. The objections have been supported - 
both by general considerations and by special arguments drawn from Indian literature. 


At the stage, which the Indo-Aryan research has reached at present, theories which place 


„the composition of the oldest Vedic hymns about 1200 or even 1500 B. C. and the completion o£ 

9 І morcly use the term ^ Mrigaéiras-series" for the sake of convenience. The ancient Hindus probably 
began to count from Mila, and the more correct expression would be “ Müla-series. ; А ç 3 

29 Profossor Tilak ives the year 2350 B. C. My astronomical adviser, Dr. R. Schram, sides with Prof. Jacobi. 
Dr. Schram saya in a letter on the subject: — * i 

“The ied amounts at present to 50’, 23 annually or to 1° in 72 years. Butit does nat pom 
Two thousand years ngo it was about 46°, and thus we get the 78 years for a degree, eiae in ke 850 a : 
Table. Itisa matter of courso that also this figure is correct for a cortain poriod гы x pe М L е 
generally correct figures for long periods, because tho time, required for the passage throug! Я 
Variable.” 1 

21 Soo Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XV. р. 289. Professor A. Weber was the first to call attention to the 


Passage in the Indische Studion, Vol, II. p. 390. 
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пау hardly disputable. The results of the 


Sruli : B. C., are no longer tenable, 

* vaio ee ылы by M. Bergaigne and by Profs. Pischel and ee shey mor 
and more clearly that even the oldest б! аз are not the productions 5 a pu e com bining the 
intellectual qualities oF the ancient Greeks with the moral character o the ancient - Tentons,— 
as depicted by Tacitus in his romantic Germania — in short of a nation resembling the abstract 
Aryans or Indo-Europeans, created by the fancy of the older school of comparative philelogists 
and destroyed by the researches of Prof. O. Schrader. The results, ab which the Vedists 
of the philological school have arrived, make it probable that the Rishis closely resembled 
the Hindus of historical India. Thereby the supposition of Prof. Max Müller, ihat the 
carly literary life of India showed “а greater luxurinace ” than that of later periods becomes 
hard to credit, and the conjecture that the ancient Indians raced through the so-called 
Chhandas, Mantra and Brihmana periods at a furionsly fast pace loses its chief support, 


Moreover, irrespective of the results of the Vedic studies, it cannot be denied ‘that all the 
facts, which the more complete exploration of the Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina literature 
and of the inscriptions has revealed of late years, prove the pre-chronological period of tho 
Indo-Aryan history to extend very considerably beyond 1200 or 1500 B. C. This remark 
holds good with respect to the political history as well as to the history of literature and 
religion. It is now evident that the conquest of the South by the Brahmanical Indo-Aryans 
took place earlier than was assumed some fifteen years ago, and it is no longer doubiful that 
Prof, Lassen's estimate, who places i$ in the sixth century B. C. or even carlicr?? and before 
the colonisation of Ceylon, is nearer the truth than Dr. Burnell's, who believed that it must be 
placed after the beginning of our era, The sober facts, which hitherto have become known 
through the inscriptions, are that slices of the eastern and the western Dravida districts 
belonged to the Maurya empire, and that the remainder of the South was in the time of Asdka 
divided between the independent States of the Cholas, Pàndyas, Keralas, Pulindas and Andhras. . 
Agbka’s eastern Dravida possession, Kaliüga, was inhabited, at the time of the conquest about 
950 В. C., as he tells us in the thirteenth Rock-Edict, by numerous Brahmans and members of 
various sects, directed by ascetics. The Kalingas were, it would seem, exacily in the same 
state of civilisation as tho inhabitants of India north of Ganges. The state, in which his 
western Dravida province Mysore was, is not accurately described. But the two geographical 
names, Isila and Suvanagiri, which tho Siddápur edicts contain, are Aryan, and point to the 
conclusion that the country was thoroughly under Aryan influence. ‘The same inference 
may be drawn from the name of the neighbouring Vanavása, which is mentioned in the Buddhis- 
tic traditions of the times of A$0ka. Among the independent southern kingdoms, which Aska, 
mentions, there is only one, that of the Andhras, regarding which something definite is known. 
The inscription of the Bhattiprolu Stüpa, which come from the Andhra districts aud probably 
belong either to the times of А$бКа or to the reign of his immediate successor, shew clearly that 
the country was fully hindnised. They contain more than a score of names of chiefs and 
merchants, among which there is not one of Dravidian origin. All the personal names, as well 
as that of а town, are Aryan, and among them wo find the familiar Brahmanical appellations 
Kubiraka, i; e., Kubéraka, Vaghavá, i. e., Vyaghrapad, Bharadó, i. e., Bharata, Satughd, š. €, Satru- 
шпа, Jótó, i. e., Jayanta, Pigalû, í. e., Pingala, Pigaha, i. e., Vigraha (Brahman), which clearly. 
prove an acquaintance with Brahmanical mythology and with the Epic legends. The same ` 
documents speak also of the existence of guilds and géshth?s, or committees of. trustees super 

-vising religious foundations, such as were known all through Aryan India. Some fifty or 
sixty years after Asoka, the widow of the third Andhra king Sitakani I., Queen Niyanikt, 
a ee D 
Krishna and Samkarshana, the = of the Aes : Es et 2 paged: кше, ane шу 
end i Mts UN ee док, пе Moon, he thus indicates that the Vaishnava cree 
э y side with the sacrificial worship of the Vedic deities, These 


22 Indische Aliherthumskunde, Vol, IT. р. 119, 


` 
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clear and numerous indications of the 
Scathern India during the third century B. C. and the 


Taittirtya Veda, such as those of 
sprang up in the south. And the genuineness of 
dence, furnished by their Süras, 


second of the Rishis 
and Ше is much in his notes on the 
ance with the south, its ceor D: 
graphy, and its political condition, The author of the Уаз wrote miim jeg 
em ; Te 
times, The mere fact that Brahmanical learning flourished in the s s E 
before the beginning of our era, is sufficient to push back the date of the conquest to the seventh. 
or eighth century D. C. Finally, works belonging to the Buddhist canon like the Játakas, veter 
in their prose portions and in the presumably older Gáthás, not rarely to the eastern Dravidian 
districts, and narrate ancient legends rogarding their rulers, which represent them as ordinary 
Rajputs, governing according to the principles of Brahmanical statecraft. Their contents fally 
confirm the inferences deducible from the ancient Bralimanical literature regarding the early 
occupation of the South. With the conquest of Southern India about 700 or even about 600 ~ 
B. C., the assumption that the Indo-Aryans inhabited about 1200 or even about 1500 B. C. the 
northern corner of India and eastern Afghanistan becomes absolutely impossible. The idea 
that the Indo-Aryan nation of the Vedic times, with its many clan-divisions and its perpetual 
internal feuds, should have conquered the 123,000 square miles, which torm the area of 
India (excluding the Panjab, Assam and Burma) and should have founded States, organised 
on the same model, all over this vast territory within the space of five, six or even eight 
hundred years, appears simply ludierous; especially if it is borne in mind that this territory 
was inhabited not merely by forest tribes, but in part by peoples possessing a civilisation not 
much inferior to that of the invaders. More than, the double of the longest period named was 
required for such achievements. : ; : 

A scrutiny of the statements of the Jétakas and other portions of the Buddhist canon regard- 
ing the development of literature yields results which confirm the inferences drawn from the 
faets and traditions rogarding the conquest of the South. Though I must reserve the details for 
another occasion, I will mention here that the information, contained in the sacred books of the 
Buddhists, shows the Bralimanical sciences and literature to have reached about 500 B. C. mdr 
the same stage of development, which is known from the historical period. The S Е : 
dhists mention repeatedly the a£Adrasa. vijjátndui, the eighteen зоон e i x SS 
knowledge is divided even at present, and they give suficient details, күү: x тк ут d 
and in many passages, which leave no doubt that ihe contents of «| ү? кые 
Were then almost, if not quite, identical with those enumerated ш: oa Ec E: = cn 
Prasthinabheda. They also prove that the Epic poetry, the real ea nae i keia of the 
as other branches of secular literature were then cultivated om SD is Иа 
Andhras, the Western Kshatrapas and the Guptas. It will, therefore, no p err lite - 

z mecs ve г Tas sible to assume that the whole literary life oi 
ning of the Sütra-period in 600 B. C., nor is it possib 
Madin began in 1200 or 1500 В. C. ine the religious history have proved 

Finally, the facts, which the modern M RS S that the Vedie peried 

lico is made highly quss OB. Е absolutely irreconcilable wih opposite 

g way beyond the near 1500 D. v» C., certainly one, possibly several, heterox 
theory. Before the rise of Buddhism about 500 B. Es ia creeds of the type of the so-called 
Sects, denying the authority of Vedas, existed, as well as 30 
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m ixture of the philosophical tenets of the [рр W ith the exclusive 
asas бе great Soria deities. Among these the a 1 аа AE де iue 
had a prophet, whose death their traditional chronology dien P. s ES s aG ; he 
trustworthiness of the Jaina tradition has been confirmed, z a t ү mem at en iA ars, 
Amd it has been shewn in particular that their second date, that o Ч е те j = pro- 
phet Vardhamüna or Mahivira, is approximately correct. As UR one E iat th " 
Niggantha Vardhamiina, the son of the Nàya Rajput, died in Е = Ë E e Buddhist 
ation placos the death of the Nigantha teacher, the son of the Nita nus and man, before the 
Nirvâna of Sikyamuni Gautama, which fell between 484 and 474 B. C., it is evident that the 
Jaina date cannot be much out, though a small error is very probable. 


As it thus appears that up to 500 B. С. the Jaina chronology is more than a baseless 
fabric, there is good reason to suppose that the date for Páríva, whose doctrines and pupils 
are not rarely mentioned in the Jaina Angas, is not absolutely untrustworthy. The period 
of 250 years, which, according to the tradition, lies between the twenty-third Tirthaikara and 
his successor is not a long one and primd facie unsuspicious. It may contain a small error, 
as traditional dates frequently do. But the great probability of the view, expressed by Prof, 
Jacobi and by others before him,” that Páršva, was the real historical founder of Jainism and 

. ¿hat he lived in the second half of the eighth century B. O., seems to me also indisputable. 

` If it must be conceded that a heterodox sect, whose teaching is based on a development of the 
doctrines of the Jninamirga sprang up at that early period, it becomes impossible to reconcile 
this admission with the theory that the Brühmana period began about fifty years earlier. Still 
more irreconcilable with the theory that the literary activity of the Indo-Aryans began 
about 1200 or 1500 B. C. is another point, which, I think, can be proved, viz., that the ancient 
Bhágavata, Sitvata or Piiicharftra sect, devoted to the worship of Náráyana and its deified 
teacher Krishna Devakiputra, dates from a period long anterior to the rise of the Jainas in 
the eighth century B. О. ‘To give the details here would unduly lengthen this already long 

` note. And Í reserve their discussion for my Indian Studies, No. IV. The essentials may, 
however, be stated. They are (1) that the recovery of the Vaikhánasa Dharma Sütra permits 
me to fully prove the correctness of Prof. Kern's (or rather Külaküchárya's and Utpala’s) 
identification of the Ajivikas with the Bhagavatas, and (2) that the sacred.books of the 
Buddhists contain passages, shewing that the origin of the Dhágavatas was traditionally believed 
to fall in very remote times, and that this tradition is supported by indications contained in 
Brahmanical works. It is even possible that ultimately a terminus à quo may be found for the 
date of its founder, though 1 am not yet prepared to speak with confidence on this point. 


As thus numerous facts, connected with the political, literary and religious history of 
India, force me to declare that the commonly credited estimate of the antiquity of the 
Indo-Aryan civilisation is very much too low, it is natural that I find Prof. Jacobi's and 
Prof. Tilak's views not primá facie incredible, and that I value the indications for the former 
existence of a Mrigasiras-series of the Nakshatras very highly. As the new theory removes 
the favourite argument of the Sanskritists of Possibilist tendencies, that the beginning of the 
Vedic period must not be pushed back as far as 2000 B. C., because the Krittikü-sories may 
have been borrowed from the Chaldmans or from some other nation, it is of great advantage 
to those, who like myself feel compelled by other reasons to place the entrance of the Aryans 
into India long before the year 2000 B. C. But I think that the matter should not be allowed 
to resi where it stands at present. A renewed examination of all the astronomical and 
meteorological statements in Vedic works and their arrangement in handy easily intelligible 


aa eu me very desirable. More than thirty years have passed since Prof. Weber's 
Important essays on the Nakshatras were written, Vari DU Я Jain texts, 
which then either were unknown or ешр ына and 


only accessible through extracts, can now be easily 


28 Indian Antiquary, Vol, ІХ, p. 162, 
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consulted. Thanks to the labours of Mr. Dikshit and Drs. Bhánd 
profs. Jacobi, Kielhorn and Thibaut, Indian astronomy and d 
difficult to deal with as formerly. And ihe publications UE 
furnish & considerable. amount of imporiant aud Me 
inaccessible. A judicious utilisation of the old and tl 
permit a classification of tho Vedic rites and sacrifi 
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ürkar and Fleet, as well as of 
hronology.are mo longer 50 
the Meteorological Department 
ary information, which was formerly 
te additional materials will probably 


RD сез according to the periods when í 
Aryans used successively the MrigaSiras-series, the Krittiká-series and “the je prs 
r -series. lt 


may also be expected, that results will be found, fixing a roximatel t 
Vedie works and the localities where they lave been руне Tie teo Tof ‘ab least oe 


Vienna, March 15th, 1894. 


Beginning of the Annual Term of Veda-study. 


Xéralûyana Grihyasütra,| O ETT STREETS 
Aéyalayana Grihyasütra, On appearance uf D TS Sáv 
i p 7 i herbs, "d Stavana Eu a wasa 
р | Moon or Hasta- 
— a ae = ; day, Srivana(5). 
Sánkháyaua Grihyasütra| On appearance of — — ....... Sravana-day or 
4, 5. 4 herbs. Hasta-day. 
VasishthaDharmasistra, success i qoa Srávana Full| Praushthapada 
13, 1. 5 | Мооп. Full Moon. 
Paraskara Grihyasdtra, TD | LU EDEDO Srüvana' Full a 
2, 10. I Moon, or Hasta- . 
5 i day. 
Yajiiavalkya Dharma-| On appearance off _...... D Srivana (5) on 
Süstra, 1. 142. herbs. j Hasta-day. Es 
Mánava Grihysutra, 1, 4. ae m Sravana-day in ты 
the rains.“ 
Mánava Dharmasstra| ......... (wasa '| Srávana Full) Praushthapada 
4, 95. 5 Moon. Tull: Moon. 
Kithaka Grihyasütra ... xor тосеп Sravana-day in) — 
è - | the rains.” 
Vishnu Smriti, 30, l| а. XXL Srávana Full) Bhidrapada 
Moon. _ Full Moon. 
Baudháyana — Grihya- | 
Al БУ. I Ashidha — Foll\Sravana _ Ful a... 
Baudhàyana Dharma- Moon. Moon. 
Süstra 1, 12, 16. Ë 
Bhiradvája Grihyasatra,| On appearance ой: ЖК During Srivana- eun 
2, 37. herbs. paksha or Srû- 
Š vana Full Moon. 
ApastambaDharmasütra| seses |] a.s... Srüvana Full тото 
‚9, Мооп. 
Hairanyakega Griyhasà-| On г eco с During Srávana- DT 
NP y T Griyhasů п айреп mee paksba, Srávana 


Full Moon. 
Yaikhánasa Grihyasütra, dx an Bright half eu Grüxxuà Ы асос 


>, 12. Ashádha, except 
on 4th, 9th and 
14th. А mal Т 3 
Gobhila Grihyasatra, 3, 3. ST Vic D or = E 
Hasta-day (5). | it 
Каар; "ras х ‚мү thapada 
| Кайа Griliyasütra, SOT (ECHO CO E ao FRU ee 
day (5). 
G | eoinni i. e| Praushthapada 
хуша Dharmašástra, OAD үзеш Беш = ofi Full se 
XN | Srávana. | 


Dr ee eS 
Kindly communicated to me by Prof. Knauer. ту says that the meaning is “on the Sravare- 


25 H 
Judly communicated to me by М. A. Barth. he Varshi-season,"' 


d The commenta 
ay ei 1 
Y either of Srávana or of Bhidrapada, which two mon 


ths constitute t 
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THE ROOTS OF THE DHATUPATHA NOT FOUND IN LITERATURE, 


BY G. BUHLER. 
(Concluded from page 151.) 

In the preceding discussion, the usefulness of the Mahárüshtri and of the modern 
Gujarati has already been demonstrated in the cases of the verbs 1349 or Таг and qz. 
Г will now add a few remarks regarding two suspected roots, 9519 or Asta asa and IGI 
55512, which the Mahárásh&ri and the Vernaculars prove to have belonged to the original stock 
of Indo-Aryan speech. Professor Whitney mentions both in the SUES But he appends 
io the former the note “ the occurrence or two are doubtless artificial," and remarks concerning the ` 
second “the single occurrence in а commentary is doubtless artificial.” B. R. W. qnotes nuder == 
only the passive past participle asta, and hence Prof. Whitney naturally in ferred that this is the 
only form which can be verified, The verb asta, or asta (as is the more usual spelling) is, 
however, not at all rare in the compositions of the Northern and Western poets and Pandits, 
dated after A.D. 700, and in the Jaina Prabandhas. In the Srikanthacharita, 16, 9 (between 
A. D. 1125 and 1150), occurs the present qefa, ibidem, 8, 2, the perfect gaz, in the Baijnath 
Pragasti, 1, 2 (A. D. 804), the present participle zrsq. and іп Jonarája's commentary оп 
^Sriknnthacharita, 16, 2, the derivative #874 2 Ttis, of conrse, possible to declare such evidence 
insufficient in order to establish the authenticity of the root, becanse Rûma, Mankha, Kalhaua, 
Haripila and Jonarâja were learned poets and commentators and might have written according 
to the Dhátupátha? But the Maháráshtri and the majority of the Indian Vernaculars possess 
representatives of the Saiskrit verb, which certainly have not been taken from the Dictionary 
of Sanskrit roots, ag, derived probably from "ат, is found in the list of the Prakrit 
Dhátváde$as, Hemachandra, IV. 101. The same author adduces passages with the future sin 
and with the absolutive of the causative zg, and tlie passive past participle 3g (in componnds 
sy ) or is known from Hila’s very ancient Kosha and from other works. Finally, in his 
excellent note on Hemachandra, IV. 101, Prof. Pischel, who isone of the few Sanskritists aware 
of the importance of the Vernaculars for the study of Sanskrit, has adduced the corresponding 
Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi and Bengili verbs with radical letters gg, which together with the 
inverted form gat are used universally for ‘to submerge’ by the people of “ the five Indies.” 


The evidence for wafa Asst is not equally strong. Hemachandra gives in the 
commentary on Unidiganasiitra, 19, the nouns «йө: and eae; which he derives from his 
Dhitu get and declares together with similar forms to be aer TT ATTA 
In Marathi it is regularly represented by sr&9t * to dip, to smear,’ and in Gujarati by dzi 


1 From the Dttamacharitrakathânaka, published by Prof. A. Weber, B. W. quotes 152, read я519аї. 
* The verb occurs likewise more tham опсо in Haripåla’s ancient commentary on the Gaujavadha. Rao 
. Bahadur S. P. Pandit prints everywhere 853. but remarks on verso 101, that his eopy, a. transcript of the ancient 
Jesulmir palmleaf MS., has throughout PS- The ancient Jaina MSS. eee ently. express Я by 7h, appending 


the vowel w to the side of the consonant instead ing i pu 
те : s ad of putting it below, Thesa дейсе is also found in ok 
Brahminical MSS., and in the commenta; А TE 


"EH. - ry on Kitydyana’s Srauta Sütra, V. 5, 31, AITH ought to be read for 
2 Thos Я X 1 1 
аан a m a contention have to reckon with the rule of tho Alaikkivaséstra which forbids d 
агу un i (d uk ' 
compare also Txakiharana, І, em: little understood words and terms, e. а, Viana, Káryóliskára, J. 1, ® 
í: Е: : CE] . e i 
i 15 |. me the Piso indicate, exclusively in Hindi aud Panjábi, but occurs also in Western Int 
ao ib 5 зип à Sens (especially in derivatives) side by side with Jg. Cases of metathesis are commos 
AM r Ж ed m the older Prakrits. Hemachandru's Deéikosha offers a good many examples, s 
Vernacular I ER E t is a well known instance from tho most ancient Prikrit dialect known. From ihe 
“fire” is TAA, li се n саке, which sorely troubles the schoolmasters of Kaihitwid. The Gujarati word for 
e “ 1 , w. > А à 
ае РАЛУ the deity.” In the Peninsula everybody says AAT instead, and the children in ш 
1 nyariably pronounce this form, though their hooks shew the torroet one 


5 I take these а nz ; 
se words and their explanation from Prof. Kirste’s MS.-edition of the Unddiaanasétra, whiel 


Басе e h will 
he published as Vol. IT. of the Vienna Series of Sources of Indian Lexicoaraphy 
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These two forms are sufficient to vindicate its genuineness. But, as Tear is evidently a 
denominative from aie, а variant of the Prükrit participle az or AI," it is necessary to 
acconnt for its occurrence in the Sanskrit. Dhátupátha. The most probable solution of the 
problem is perhaps that it Was excerpied from some old long lost Kiivya. It is at present 
quite possible to prove that Kávyas, 


the productions of learned poets, existed even in the 
fourth and fifth centuries B. C. Now, the Alain kárasástra permits the poets, to use in their 
com positions °“ em pressions very commonly occurring in Popular speech.” 
stated, e. 4., by Vámana, Küvyáluikára, V.1, 12, where it is said: — 

эчак terrace 11 @ H 
EE APA: ча+кяїйчатк Farq TATAR || 

Though Vàmana wrote only in the eighth century 
like the Famous permission to turn mdsha into inas 
learned Kavis naturally tried to keep in contact w 
uin to amuse their rich patrons, wlio belonge 
class. It this was so, the occurrence ev 


This maxim is expressly 


A. D., the maxim is no doubt 


an old one, 
ha in order to save the metre.7 


For even the 
ith the popular predilections, as it was their 
d to the landed aristocracy and the merchant 
en of real Prákrit root forms in the Dhatupitha is, of 
course, easily inielligible. Others will perhaps hold that, as-there is no definite boundary line 
hetween the pre-classical Indo-Aryan speech of the Saiskrit type and the ancient Prakrits. 
arg and *#T@ and its denominative may have been used in one or the other of tlie several 
carly Aryan communities, However that may be, it is certain that Яга is not a fiction of 
the grummarians, I may add that various analogies permit us to hazard at least a guess ns 
to the original Indo-Aryan form of the root 15. Thus Prof. Pischel has shewn in his 
admirable paper ** Die Desisabdas bei Trivikrama" (Bezzenberger, Beiträge, Y ol. Ш. P: 254 fi. ) 
that the series of verbs, Saüskrit zz, Pali fag, Maháráshtri ag, Saüskrit and Prikrit = 
goes hack fo an Indo-Aryan verb šfë=ë ' to play, toamuse oneself.’ In like manner zx or 
az ях. gz. sz and TF Or FH seem to point to an Indo-Aryan Ed "d s ue Ad 

A thorough exploration of the Prakrits and знају of their Dhátvàdešas AR n: 
many queer looking, apparently isolated, verbs of the Saiskrit Dhátupátlia A y Since 
“ода ог duernva kápyva but strong, healthy beings, full of life and parents of a nun = 

i . “Pali, Prakrit and Sanskrit Etymology” by Dr. Morris in the 
offspring. A long paper on “ Pali, BO HE. ошак coc RR CEPR 
Transactions of IXth Int. Congr. of Ог., Vol. I. p. 466 ff., contains a g g 
matter, and deserves careful aitention. ` 


The fundamental maxim, which gives their amporianos to фк Bac ша. күс, 
every root or verb of the Dhatupatha, which has a ropresentauvo in Es m pi Pa 
Pali, Maharashtri, Magadhi, Sauraseni, the Apabhramsas = a оце раа 
Indian Vernaculars must ре considered as genuine апа аз ап integ 


nesi fj ;" “artificial” 
` shy "fictitious ог "artt 
Aryan speech. Those, who consider such verbs to be ‘sham, с 


Presumption is that the tradition is genuine. 


i | edict how many 
hundreds of roots will exactly be verified, when the sare | д bdo s 
is not doubtful that the majority of those verbs, MUS gu xu cp 
cious or fictitious, will turn up, and in addition a E S S wondorfl 
uot been noted by the Hindu grammarians. Ое eu RR E 
if the whole contents of the Dhatupatha cou 


y nd must be ü ppur b to h; merest liro 1l Indian paleog raph that a 
e ` 
1 en the 1 f: y 


im— TASA l 
unecordanes With шегу чо MESE shore vé jd has become, Me 
T An example illustrating this rule occurs aste where ve? 


iri canst, vint, 
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Е XS roots is the result of misresdings. This is, of course, highly 
e the Dhátupátha gives pairs like qe and 985 or HY and zi. 
The characters for jha and á are almost exactly alike in the Nagar} A = p € 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries, just as those for ya and pa Е е Š 2 A p, | More 
important is another point, which likewise has been frequently am , an he ш ne only 
a small portion of the Vedic literature, known to Panini aud. Ms pre ere een pre- 
served, ond that of the ancient, laukika Ñastra, the Kavya, Purina, Ltihisa an the technical 
Bentsen only very small remnants have come down to our times. ne assertion that the old 
literature has suffered terrible losses, i8 admitted by all Banskritists. à It is only a pity thai 
their extent hasnot been ascertained, atleast approximately, by the preparation of a list of works 


certain proportion of the 
probable in all cases wher 


and authors mentioned in the /Sabdánusásana, the Brihmanas, the Upanishads and the Vedii- 


vas. Such a list, especially if supplemented by an enumeration of the numerous references 
to the spoken language, which Pánini's Sabdánusüsano contains, would probably bar for the 
future the inference that a root or form must be fictitious, because it 18 not found in the accessible 
literature. This inference is based on a conclusio a minori ad majus, which with a list, shewt 
ing what existed formerly and what we have now, would at once become apparent. The loss 
Sakhás of the Vedas and the lost works of the laukika Sdstra amount to hundreds. If on an 
average a third or a fourth of them contained each, as is perhaps not improbable according io 
the results of the exploration of recently recovered Samhitás and Sûtras, one or two of the 


as yet untraceable roots, that would be sufficient to account for all the lost stems. 


Three other considerations, it seems to me, help to explain some of the most remarkable 
peculiarities, observable in the materials incorporated ‘in the Dhátupátha, viz., the fact that a 
certain proportion of the roots really is and will remain isolated, neither derivatives nor cognate 
forms being traceable in the Indo-Aryan or in the Indo-European languages, and the indisput- 
able fact that many roots may readily be arranged in groups, similar in sound and identical 
in meaning and inflexion. Both these peculiarities, as stated above, have been used by 
Prof. Edgren in order to prove that the verbs, shewing them, must be fictitious. And it has 
been pointed out, that the number of the isolated and barren verbs is not so great as 
Prof, Edgren supposes, the inflected forms or representatives of a certain proportion being 
found in the Prakrits and in the unexplored Sanskrit literature. Nevertheless, а certain 
number of instances will remain, which requires accounting for. With respect to the second 
fact, it has been pointed out that many of the curious variants are clearly dialectic and derived 
from lost or preserved parent-stems in accordance with phonetic Jaws valid in the Prakriis 
and in Sanskrit.8 


The chief considerations; which in my opinion do account for these peculiarities are (1) the 


great length of the period, during which the materials of ihe Dhátupütha were collected; 
(2) the enormous extent of the territory from which the Hindu grammarians drew their 


inguislio facts, and (3) the great diversity of the several sections of the Indo- Aryans inhabiting 
this territory. 


It is admitted at all hands that Pánini's Sabdinugisana is the last link in a long chain of 
grammatical treatises, which were gradually enlarged and made more and more intricate, until 
the Hindu system of grammar became a science, which can be mastered only by a diligent study 
OATES for years, According to the unanimous tradition of the Hindus, the Vyákarana is à 
Vedáüga, i. e, a science subservient to the stud y of the Veda, and it is highly probable thay 
the older Hindu grammars exclusiyel y or chiefly explained the Vedic forms, jus like the oldest 
Koshas, the Nighantus, include very little that is not derived from Vedic texts. In Pàninis 


grammar the Vedic language is of minor importance. Iis chief aim is to teach the correct. 


5 A perusal of Prof. Per Porson’s Wurzelerweiterung und Wurzelvariation would perhaps convince Prof. Edgre? 


that many Indo-European roots may be arranged in yay vr ent e š d во many 
verbs of the Dhitupftha. : ganas, similar to those in which he has arrange 
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forms of the аний bhüshá for the use of stud 


! ents o£ Sanskrit. 
Vedinga to the independent ‘Sabdinugisana, is a long one, i 


or 3 few decades, Centuries were required in order to 
cesses of development are particularly slow, except when 
To the conclusion that the prehistoric period of the Vyàk 
appeals to ihe authority of numerous predecessors, 
earlier aco pt ошол schools of the North and the East, and his grammar shews indeed 
very clear traces that it has been compiled from various sources, Now, if Pánini's Sütr: 

the final redaction of a number of older grammatical works, tbe same sens De the cas Е “th his 
Dhátupátha. For the arrangement of all Indian Sabdinnéisanas presupposes the adaton ` f : 
phàtupàtha, and there is no reason to assume that the older grammars — deficient = this 
respect. It may be even suggested that the occasional discrepancies between the teaching of 
the Dhátupátha and rules of the ‘Sabdinuéisana, the existence of which has been alleged, as 
well as the inequality in the explanatory notes, appended to the roots, are due to an incomplete 
unification of the various materials which Panini used. Similar instances of what looks like, or 
really is, carelessness in redaction? are not wanting in other Sûtras. In the Introduction to my 
Translation of Apastamba’s Dharmasütra!? I have pointed out that, though Apastamba 
condemns in that work the raising of Kshetraja sons and the practice of adoption, he yet 
describes in the Srauta Sütrathe manner in which a “son of two fathers” shall offer the 
funeral cakes, and that Hiranyakegin has not thought it necessary to make the language of the 
several parts of his Kalpa agree exactly. 


The road, that leads from the 
and has not been traversed in one 
effect the change. For in India pro- 
extraneous impulses come into play, 
атапа wasa long one, point also Pünini's 


. But, if Painini’s Dhátupátha must be considered asa compilation from various works, 
dating from different centuries and composed in various parts of India, it is only to be expected 
that it should contain many verbs which had already in his time become obsolete and isolated, 
many variants or dialectic forms. This supposition becomes particularly credible, if the extent 
of the territory is taken into consideration, from which the ancient grammarians drew their 
linguistic facts. It extends from the Khyber Pass and the frontier of Sindh in the West, about 
71? E. L., to beyond Patna in the East, in 86? E. L., and from the Himilaya to the Vindhya 
range, where the Narmada, the mekhald bhuvah, divides the Uttarápatha from the Dak- 
shinipatha, or roughly reckoning from the twenty-second to the thirty-first degree N. L. 
The Aryan population of this large tract was divided into a very great number of tribes, clans, 
castes and sects, as well as of schools of Vaidiks, Pandits and poets, and owed allegiance 
to the rulers of perhaps a dozen or more different kingdoms. In historic India tribal, sectarian, 
political and other divisions have always strongly influenced the development of the languages, 
and have caused and perpetuated dialectic differences. It seems difficult to assume that matters 
stood differently in prehistoric times, when there was not, as later, one single work which was 
generally considered as the standard authority of speech by all educated Aryans. The diversity 
of the words and forms in literary works and in the speech of the educated classes probably 
Was very great and the task of the carlier grammarians, who had to make their selection from 


them very difficult, 


y their method of working. Even 


This di DES ted, not lessened b 
PA бону was) tt might реал apparatus, of which European 


in the present day Indian Pandits rarely use any of the scientific 
Scholars avail themselves. Indexes, dictionariesand “ Collectanea; anis 
of the Europeans, are unknown to them. They chiefly trust to memory, and work ina карру: 
Ey sort of way. Even when writing commentaries, they frequently leave ee e je 
mnverified or entrust the verification to incompetent pupils. The | enormons quanüty 

ossible that the Sütrakáras 


Very clear cases of carelese- 
in the grammatical and lexi- 


› because it is always р 
o indicate an option. 
actually occur, é, 9- 


us VAT advisedly ‘looks like or really is carelessness, 
Sey left contradictory rales unaltered in order t 
Ogra ag ze working up of different materials, do, however, 
P teal works of Hemachandra. : 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. II. p. xxiii, p. 190, noto i: 


© 
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the deficiencies in the system of working them up, explain why none of the V, das 
rpied completely, while the diversity of the materials ang the 
h the collections were made, fully account for the occurrence 
forms in the list of roots. In my opinion it is only 


materials and 
or other old books have been exce 


length of the period, during whic 
of dialectic, and of isolated or obsolete, 
wonderful that they are not more numerous. 

1 now come to the real object of my paper, the practical suggestions for the continua. 
tion of the search for roots and forms and for an organisation of this search. On the one 
hand it is necessary that all the unpnblished Dhátupáthas together with their commentaries 
should be edited critically with good indexes, and that ihe same should he done with the 
Sanskrit Koshas, which furnish the tradition regarding the derivatives. On the other hand, 

‚ all accessible Sanskrit, Pili and Prikrit books and MSS., as well as the Vernacular classics 
ought to be read and excerpled by competent scholars, with a view to the preparation of a 
Dictionary of Indo-Aryan Roots. This Dictionary ought to contain, not only the roots, inelnded 
in the Dhatnpitha, together with their meanings and inflections, verified and unverified, as well 
with the corresponding forms of the Prakrits and Vernaculars, but also those verbs, which the 
grammarians have omitted, whether they are found in Vedic, Saüskrit, Prikrit or Vernacular 
literature or speech. 1f the materials are arranged methodically and intelligibly, and if a good 
index is added, such a book would be of very considerable use to all linguists, who study any 
of the Indo-European languages. And if the excerpts are made with the necessary care, a portion 
of them can be made useful for the Sanskrit, Pali and Prikrit dictionaries of the future. 


The magnitude of the undertaking would preclude the possibility of its being carried out 
by one or even by а small number of students. The co-operation of a great many would 
be required, not only of Europeans and Americans, but also of the Hindus of the 
modern school, who alone can furnish the materials for the very imporiant Verna- 
calars. Moreover, a careful consideration of the general plan would be necessary, ав 
‘well as the settlement of definite rules and instructions for the collaborators. Perhaps 
one of the next International Oriental Congresses will bea suitable occasion for the dis- 
cussion of such a scheme, and of its details as well as of tho great question of ways and 
means. І believe, that if the idea finds ihe necessary support, the appointment of a per- 
manent international Committee will be advisable, which should supervise the preparation of 
the work and the indispensable preliminary labours. А small beginning has already been 
made with the latter by the Imperial Austrian Academy's Series of Sources of Sanskrit 
Lexicography, of, which the first volume has appeared and the second, containing Hemachan- 
dra's Uniidiganastitra with the authors commentary, is ready for the press, while the third, the 
Mankhakosha with its commentary, has been undertaken by Prof. Zachariae. Jt is à 
matter of congratulation that the Council of the Société Asiatique has expressed its willingness 
CO GT ER commissioned M. Finot to edit the Ajayakosha on the same principles, 
E d е һаз md m preparing the Anekarthasamgraha. I have hopes 
Dhátupáthas 3 е ü E sanction the issue of some more volumes, including also о 
Prof. i ELE eee а 5 ongivg to Hemachandra’s grammar and io the Kátantra. : 
LUE о Ше Даш Sooiety of Bengal and other corpo Oe 
CODES d Ë E. ions o Saiiskrit texts would each agree to undertake a few e 
Оу attain. ca > m lons might be prepared without too great a delay and witho 

пе resources of ono single bod y- 
At the same time it would be 


quite feasible to begin wi from the literary 
works, the results of which could о begin with the excerpts from the 


be ‘published preliminarily i "als he various 

"lente АҢ : : y in the Journals of the Y 

aks са andin the Transactions of the Academies. The form of publication ought to be 
jab they could easily be used by the editor or editors of the Dictionary, and the origina 


excerpts, done according to uniform princi i i 
rr rincip] si Ў o roter n 
libraries of the learned bodies, MU MEME а 


might follow partly the lines о 


£ that, adopted for the new Thesaurus Totius Latinitatis, the 
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who ab present are the madhyamavriddha Sa 


pelong to Prof. Whitney, 


е completed within ihe 
nskritisis, 
If the idea is ever realised and a Standard book 


In his Supplement, which, in s 


ighly and in his 
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lifetime of those among us 


is produced, a great part of the credit will 
pite of my different views, 
down by the ancient Hindus and Tegard- 

justly popular Sanskrit Grammar, the 


rit, and these two works mark a decided 
guage, 


ded 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE KALYANI 
INSCRIPTIONS. 
(Continued from page 224.) 
(5) Gólamattikanagaram. 

“Any structure built of loam, earth (Pali 
mattild, Skr. mrittikd), brick, or stone is called 
[in Talaing and Burmese] taik. The Talaing 
Taikkulà (Takkuls) and the Burmese Kulataik 
is the correct rendering of Gélamattika. In old 
Talaing manuscripts the Pali name is written 
Golamattiké, and in modern manuscripts Guli- 
mattika and Kulümattiká. ‘The Taluing equiva- 
lents are Taikgûlû and, by a natural assimilation 

‘of g tok, Taikkólà, which changed in course of 
time to Taikkulf.?"! 

The ruins of Taikkulà are still extant 
` between Ayet]/ómà and Kinywa in the Bilin 
township of the Shwégyin district. 

“Though the seashore is now about 12 miles 
to the west, this place was süll an important 
Seaport in the 16th and 17th centuries; it is 
marked on the map of Prof. Lassen as Tak- 
kala, but erroneously placed a few miles north of 
Tavoy. Cables, ropes, and other vestiges of sea- 
going vessels are still frequently dug up about 
Taikkula.?? 

The subject of the identification of the Takdla 
of Ptolemy and the Kalah of Arabian Geogra- 
phers is discussed by Forchhammer at pages 
12-16, and at pages 198 and 199 of McCrindle's 
Ancient India Described by Ptolemy. 

If the evidence afforded by the Kalyini Inscrip- 
tions can be relied on, the settlement in Suvanna- 
bhami wag apparently colonized from Bengal by 
the Gélas, == Gandas, during one of the struggles 
ou Supremacy between Buddhism and Brah- 
manism, and possibly Jainism also. 

(8) The Stone at Golamattikanagaram. 
Ante, Vol. XXI. р. 17, it is stated that when 
Оба and Uttara conquered the rakkhasas at 
—amattikanagara, images of raklhasas were put 
1 Forchhammer’a Noles on the Early History and 


Notes on the Early History and 
*ography 


9f British Burma, IL—The First Buddhist 
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on children as protective charms, These charms 
are stated in the text to have been inscribed 
bhujé vá pann vá, and I have translated this “on 
armlets, wristlets and leaves” I was misled by 
the Burmese version, and the allusion is evidently 
to the bhtrjapatra, the palm-leat MS. (the bhgj- 
patr of modern India) of modern and medieval 
times, whatever it may have been originally. 

It is further stated that the image of the 
Rakkhssi was engraved on a stone placed 
“on the top of a hill to the North-East of the 
town.” “Tain rüpam yav ajjatand dissati, thia 
image is to be seen to this day" says the inscrip- 
tion in 1476 A. D. 

A stone answering this description is re- 
ported still to exist.  Forchhammer says, 
Notes on the Early History and Geography of 
British Burma, II. page 10:—“Of the town 
nothing remains now except traces of brick walls 
and the stone image alluded to in the text taken 
from the Kalyáni Inscriptions. It is now lying 
half buried underground, near a small tank to the 
south of the Kumarachéti, aud consists of a huge, 
phantastically-shaped boulder, similar in appear- 
ance to that strange freak of nature, the supposed 
lost species of megatherium preserved in the 
publie garden at Prome." 

(7) The Pestilence in Rámanitadéss. 

After the appearance of Sóna nnd Gitara there 
is reference (ante, Vol XXII. p. li) to an 
ahivåtarôga, which afilicted Ràmafifiadéss. 
‘this word is rendered by “ pestilence” in translat. 
ing the Mahdvagga, 1. 50. See Sacred Books of 
the East, Vol. ХШ. p. 204. 

The pestilence referred to might well have БЕ 
the result of the drying up of the deltaic lands ° 
Rimaiifiadésa, such as has been witnessed in our 
own time in Lower Bengal. 

г (8) The Seven Kings. 

After the pestilence mentioned in the last i 

Ràmafifisdósa “was conquered by the ar 


Mission to Suraynabh imi, page 9. 
з (p. cit. p. 7- 
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of the seven Kings" (sattarájasénáyábhi- 


bhútattá).* 

The seven kings alluded to here appear to refer 
to the autochthonous tribes inbabiting the valley 
of the Sittang and Salween rivers before the 
advent of the Talaings, such аз the Taungb>s, 
Karens, and Yabóns, remnants of whom are still 
found scattered in whab was once the Talaing 
Kingdom; or to the Cambodian Princes whose 
` power was paramountin Indo-China between thee 
6th and 7th centuries À. D. 

Forchhammer, however, says, Notes on the 
Early Hist. of British Burma, II. p. 10 :—“ The 
Taungthüs, still numerous about Ayetthàmà and 


Thatén, claim the region between the mouths of' 


the -Sittang and the Salween rivers as their 
original, home, from which they were driven, 
according to their traditions, by the Talaings. 
The Taungthüs were divided into seven clans. 
T haye little doubt that by the sattarüjasónáya 
of the Kalyani Inscriptions, the seven clan 
chiefs of the Taungtbüs are meant, who haras- 
sed the Talaings by their constant inroads. This 
must have happened in the 9th or 10th century 
after Christ, prior to the conquest of Thatón by 
the Burmese King Anawratha. After the rise of 
Wágarü, king of Martaban, at the close of the 
13th century, the main body of Taungthüs, being 
conquered by the Talaings, left the country. 
Three clans (I owe this information to Dr. Cush- 
ing) went towards the north and the other four 
clans towards the north-east (Shin and Laos 
States). They appear to have been the cultivators 
of the soil from time immemorial, for in the 
Talaing law-books the word Khéttiya (Kshé- 
tra), which, inthe Dhammathats, is erroneously 
often treated as a synonym of Khattiya (Ksha- 
triya) of the Hindu Dharmaédstras, and ‘taken 
in the sense of tillers of the soil,’ is always 
translated by ‘Taungthus’,? 


For the Taungbüs see my remarks, ante, Vol, 
XXI. p. 379 ff. 


(89) Eras and Reckoning, 


The years of Sakkardj (Detkayit, the 
‘Vulgar Era’ of the Burmese) throughout 
the inscriptions are expressed by means of 
mnemonic words, the latter being written in the 
reverse order. 


The following list contains the words most 
commonly used in this'connexion :— 
Cipher—kha; suñña (void), nabha (the sky). 
Emme = a et ea 


8 Ante, Vol. XXII. p. 17. 
* See Burnell’s Elements of South- 
phy, pages 58 and 59. 


Indian Paleogra- 


One—rípa (form). 

Two—dé (or dvé); chamma (there being iwo 
kinds of skins); yama (a couple). 

Three—sikhi (there being three kinds of fires, 
namely, of lébha or råga, dósa, and móha). 

Four—béda (the number of Védas being four), 

Five—pdna (there being five kinds of intoxi- 
cants). 

Six—rasa (there being six different kinds of 
tastes). š 
. Seven—muni (there being seven kinds of 
sages). : 

Eight—nága (there being eight kinds of nágas). 

Wine—ruddha (there being nine kinds of samá- 
pattis: five rápajjliina, and four artipajjhdna)s 

Two eras, both of exotic origin, are in use 
among the Burmese:—the era of Religion, 
or Anno Buddha, reckoned by the Burmans 
from 544 B. C. and the Vulgar era, or Sak- 
Кага]. 


The Burmans would derive Sakkaráj from Sakka 
or Sakra, the Recording Angel of Buddhism, 
and rdjd, a king; because, according to them, the 
era was inaugurated by the king of ihe dévas. 
In ancient books and inscriptions, however, the 
word is found written Sakar&j, which is more 
consonant with its true etymology from Sakarájá. 
Itis in fact a form of the Saka era of India, 
and is found in use in most of the Indo-Chinese 
countries and in Java, being reckoned properly 
from Monday, 14th March 78, A. D. (Ju- 
lian era). 


The earliest era used in Burma seems to have 
been the Era of Religion, reckoned as above; 
but, according to the Burmese, this era was 
abolished by Samundsri, King of Prome or 
Brikshétra, in Anno Buddhe 624, and a new 
era was established in its own second year, 
thus wiping out 622 years of the Era of 
Religion. Hence the era established by King 
Samundari had the name of the Dódórssa Era 
applied to it. 


It will be thus seen that the Dódórasa Era 
of King Samunderi reckons from 78 A.D. 
that is, from the Saka Era of India. The 
correspondence of the beginning of this era in 
India and Burma, and of its very appellation, and 
the existence of architectural remains in Prome 
whieh resemble those of Upper India, are con- 
vincing proofs, to my mind, that there was fre- 
quent intercourse between India and Brome 1 
ILA——————L аа UI POTIS l —— 


5 [Compare Natesn Sastri’s slang mnemonic nume- 
rals now used in South India, ante, p. 49 f. — Ер.] 
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the first century after Christ, when the latter was 


a seaport, and that Indian influence was predo- 
minant in the Irrawaddy Valley. 


But tho Burmese and Indo.Chinese gene. 
rally reckon, and have for centuries reckoned, 
the Sakkar4j from 638 A. D., adding, as they 
say, 622 +560 to the Anno Buddhe to arrivo at 
it. That is, to convert a year Anno Buddhe into 
a year Sakkaráj, the numbers 622 and 560 must be 
added to the former. How the number 622 was 
arrived at, we have already seen, and the next 
puzzle is to find out why 560 has ulso to be 
added. 


Besides the name Sakkar&j, or Detkayit, 
the name Khachhspaiicha is applied to the 
Era which commences with 638 A. D., and 
the Burmese records are, so far as I know, silent 
as to the reasons for its introduction. For the 
matter of that they are silent as to the causes 
that led to the adoption of the Saka era of 78 
A. D. 


But there is evidence to shew that the new 
'"Sakkaràj, or Era of 638 A. D., is of Chinese 
origin. Forbes, Languages of Further India, 
р. 26 £., talks of the “singular fact that all the 
nations of Ultra-India, although deriving their 
religion, their civilization and their literature 
from India, have not adopted any of the Indian 
Eras, but have borrowed from China.” He then 
goes on to quote from Garnier: 


“Les relations établies-par les Thang avec les 
contrées du midi avaient propagé sans aucun doute 
les connaisances astronomiques et le calendrier 
Chinois, et c’est là peut-être origine de l'ère qui est 
aujourd'hui la seule employée à Siam (Cambodge), 
au Laos, et en Birmanie, et qui commence à l'an 
633. Cassini а démontré en effet que le point de 
départ de cette ère était purement astronomique. 
Le 21 Mars 638 la nouvelle lune coincida aveo 
l'entrée du soleil dans le premier signe du zodi- 
aque et produisit une eclipse importante." 


As to the travels of the Era from China to 
Burma, they can be accounted for thus. The 
Annamese, who became subject to China as 


ong ago as the year 92] B. О. under the Emperor . 


Wangti, passed it on to their neighbours, the 
ambodians, whose empire extended in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, prior to their 
conquest by the Siamese (1351-1874 A. D.), as far 
їз the shores of the Gulf of Martaban. ‘Traces 
of their influence and civilization are still to be 


ound in the painting, sculpture and architecture 
urma. 


a, q [But seo аше, Vol. XXII p. 358 f£, as to tho travels of Dipaika 


(— Ep.] 
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^us convert, the present Sakkaráj into years 
. D., it is simply necessary to add 638; thus 


rding to 


1255 years Sakkaráj. 
560 years Dódórasa. 
622 years A. B. 


2437 the present year À. B. 
Subtract 1893 (years A. D.) from 9137 (years A. B^ 


and ött B. C. is arrived at аз the commencement 
of the Era of Religion, à 


i It will, however, be perceived that there 
18 nothing Indian about the Sakkar&j of the 
modern Burmese, except its name and the 
traditions connected With it. 


Q0) Anuruddha or Anórat'/ázó. 

Anuruddha and its Burmanized forms, And- 
тайа and Anórat'àzó, are the names of the 
hero-king who reigned at Pagàn about the 
beginning of the eleventh century A. D. 

His conquest of Thatén in 1057 A. D., is 
thus deseribed by Phayre, History of Burma, 
page 97 :—" The king now desired to possess the 
Buddhist Scriptures, ће Tripitaka. Не knew that 
those precious volumes existed at Thahtun 
(Thatón) Не sent an ambassador of high rank 
to Manuhá, the king of that city, to ask for a 
copy of the holy books. The king answered 
haughtily that he would give nothing. Anoa- 
rahtá (Anorat‘i), with a sudden fierceness, alto- 
gether opposed to the spirit of the religion which 
he had embraced, determined to punish what he 
meeded an affront. He collected a large army 
and went down the Tráwadi. - The king of Thah- 
tun had no means of meeting the invader in the 
field, but the city was well defended bya wall. 
After along siege the citizens were reduced by 
famine and the city was surrendered. King 
Manuhi, his wives and children, were carried 
away captive to Pugin. The city was utterly 
destroyed. Nobles and artificers, holy relics and 
sacred books, golden images and treasures of all 
kinds were carried off; amd from that time the 
country of Pegu became for more than two 
centuries subject to Burma. As a fit sequence 
io.such а war the unhappy Manuhá, his whole 
family, and the high-born captives were thrust 
down to the lowest depth of woe by being made 
pagoda slaves.” : a 

Duriug the three centuries? that preceded vx 
accession of Amjrat, Buddhism was expel 


TA чс 1 Са Un RH as 
ra in Lower Burma in the tenth centary 
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from India, and its votaries found a refuge in the 
neighbouring countries, namely, Tibet, China, the 
Malay Archipelago, Indo-China, and Ceylon. 
To this fact may, perhaps, be attributed the 
religious and architectural activity manifested 
at Pagin at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
and the preparedness of the Burmans to assimi- 
late the civilization of the Talaings transplanted 
through Andrat‘d’s conquest. 


However, it has hitherto been the fashion’ 
to represent Anàrat'à as the leader of a 
barbarian horde, who swept down upon Thatón, 
and from thence carried away captive its king, 
Manuhá, together with “five elephant-loads of 
Buddhist Scriptures and five hundred Buddhist 
priests;” and that it was during his reign that 
the Burmans received their religion, letters, and 
other elements of civilization from the Talaings. 
Such statements do not appear to be war- 
ranted by the evidence afforded by the 
following considerations relating to this 
period :— 76 


(a) The tract of country extending from 
Toungoo to Mandalay was colonised under feudal 
tenure in order to prevent the recurrence of the 
constant raids from the neighbouring Shân hills; 
and, with a view to attract population, the irriga- 
tion-works, which have been a source of wealth 
and prosperity to later generations, were -con- 
structed. A similar cordon of towns and villages 
was also formed on the Northern frontier to 
safeguard against aggressions from the Shin 
Kingdom of Pong. Coupled with these facts was 
that of the subjection of the Talaings to Burmese 
rule for over two centuries. These circumstances 
appear to indicate that the Burmans of that 
period were possessed of the elements of civiliza- 
tion and were acquainted with Statesmanship, the 
methods of good government, and the arts of 
settled life. 


(b) „A debased form of Buddhism, which 
was probably introduced from Worthern 

° India, existed at Pagan. Its teachers, called 
Aris, were not strict observers of their vow of 
celibacy; and it is expressly recorded in Native 
histories that they had written records of their 


doctrines, the basis of which was that sin could. 


be expiated by the recitation of certain hymns, 


- ——— eee 
7 Compare Forehhammer’s Jardine Prize Essay, p. 4:— 
We shall in vain explore the reputed sites of ancient 
Burmese capitals for any architectural remains antedat- 
ing the rise of Anawrahta, which can be traced to Bur- 
mans. The conquest of Anawrahta inaugurated the 
carcer of the Mranmas or Burmans as a historical nation 
“ Nor did they, prior to this event, possess an ap 
bet, much less a literature. Their most ancient inserip- 


The sacred language of Buddhism at the 
time of its introduction was Sanskyit, and 
not Pali. This is abundantly clear from the 
terra-cotta tablets bearing Sanskrit legends found 
at Tagaung, Pagàn, and Prome, from the prefer. 
ence shewn for the Sanskritie form of certain 
words, as noticed by Fausboll and Trenckner, in 
the Buddhistic bocks of Burma, and from the 
existence in the Burmese language of words 
importing terms in religion, mythology, science, 
and social life, which are derived directly from 
Sanüskrit.* 

(с) It is expressly recorded in the Muhiyd. 
zawin that Anorat'à and Manubá had inscriptions 
erected at the pagodas built by them, and that 
the Buddhist scriptures, which were in the Mun 
or Taluing character, were, by Anòrat'â’s com- 
mand, transcribed in the Burmese character at 
Pagin. Inscriptions of the llth and 12th 
centuries have been found st Pagan, whose 
paleogrsphiesl development is clearly trace- 
able to the Indo-Pàli alphabet of Kanishka 
(vide Cunningham's Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carum, Plate XXVII.) and not to the South- 
Indian alphabet of the Eastern Chálukya dynasty 
of Kalinga (vide Burnells Elements of South- 
Indian Paleography, Plate IV.) from which the 
Talaing alphabet was undoubtedly derived. 


(d) The Shwézigón aud several other pagodas 
were built by Апогаё 4, who enshrined in them 
the relics obtained by demolishing certain reli- 


gious edifices in Arakan, Prome, and Hànbawadi. ' 


The sudden outburst of architectural energy, 
which followed Andrat‘i’s conquest of Thatén, and 
which covered the Upper Valley of the Iviwad 
with pagodas and other religious buildings, could 


not have been possible unless the Burmans of that 


period had reached a certain stage in the scale of 
civilization. 

It is to be hoped that further rescarches, both 
historical and antiquarian, will bring to light the 
social, intellectual, moral, and religious condition 
of the Burmans on the eve of their conquest of 
Thatón in the 11th century. For the present 
however, the available materials are either scanty 
or unreliable, 


According to the Kalyint Inscriptions, the 
period extending from the establishment of 
ае беу сигис елаве 


tions are not older than six centuries and display the art 
of writing in its infancy” [This last statement is aC 
any rate wrong. Vide ante, p. 107, footnote 7 : Cunning 
ham’s Mahabodhi, p. 78. — Ep.] 

5 See the discussion on Saiskrit words in the Burmes? 
Language ending with Mr. Houghton’s “Rejoinder: 
ante, p. 165. Расе Mr. Houghton, I still hold to my 
original opinion. 
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Buddhism to the reign of Manuhá, — a period |- 


extending over thirteen centuries, — “the power 
of Riimaiifiadésa declined, because civil dissen- 
sions arose and the extensive country was broken 
up into separate principalities, because the people 
suffered from famine and pestilence, and because, 
to the detriment of the propagation of the excel- 
Jent religion, the country was conquered by the 
armies-of the seven kings.” | : . 

This very rapid vésum?, amounting practically 
to silence, is thus explained by Forehhammer, Jar- 
dine Prize Essay, page 25 £.:—' From the 6th to 
the llth centuries the political history of the 
Talaings is a blank. During this period the 
ancient kingdom of Khmér or Camboja attained 
toits fullest power; it extended from the Gulf 
of Martabau to Tonquin. The kings, who ruled 
over Khmér from the year 548 A. D. to the 11th 
century, favoured Brahmanism to the almost 
total exclusion and suppression of Buddhism. 
The splendid ruins of Khmér date from this 
period; the temples are dedicated to Siva and 
Vishnu; the inscriptions are written in Sanskrit: 
Camboja is the ‘great kingdom of Zabej’ of 
Arabian geographers, which, in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, extended also over the groups of 
islands south and west of Malacca, including 
Borneo, Java, and Sumatra; Kala (Golanagara), 
north of Thatón, was then an important sea 
harbour, and according to Abuzaid and Kazwini, 
an Indian town, subject at that time (9th 
century) to the king of Camboja. The couniry 
of the Talaings was then, no doubt, also a depend- 
ency of the same kingdom, and the silence of 
their records during that period is fully explained 
thereby. They mention, however, the struggle 
for ascendancy between Drahmanism and Bud. 
dhism; the latter prevuiled, chiefly because the 
maritime provinces of Burma became a place of 
refuge to a great number of Buddhist fugitives 
from India.” 

Tn this connexion it may be noted that, in 
order to comprehend accurately the history of 
Burma, the history of Indo-China should be 
Studied as a whole. 


(11) Sirisanghabódhi-Parskkamabáhurájà. 


These inseriptions are so full of dates relating 
to the doings of the Talaing emissaries to the Court 
of the Sinhalese kings that they should go far 
towards establishing the still doubtful chronology 
of the line, 
=n ee 

? [Chiefly, I think, for the same reason that the history 
ct the same centuries was blank for so long in India, — 
UU. the very numerous Talaing inscriptions have not 
Jet been deciphered and read. — Ер.] 

10 (Mr, Bell, Arch, Survey of Ceylon, Report on the 
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is placed usually in 1153-1 186 
XI. D. lxvi. to Turnour’s 
and "lennents Ceylon, Vol. L 


Parakkamabihu 
A.D. See App. 
Mahdwanso : 
p. 407.19 


(12) Narapatijayasüra or Narapatisibn. 

King Narapatijayasüra, or Narapatisipü, Was 
Ше seventh king of Pagùn after Anbrat'á and 
reigned for thirty-seven years, from 1174 to 1211 
= D. He built the Godbpalin and Chilamani 
iU Pagàn, besides many other religious 
e ilies ш various parts of his kingdom. His 
reign is also memorable in the annals of Burma 
beeause of the communications with Ceylon. 
His own preceptor, Uttardjivamahithéra, visited 
that island, where one of the preceptor’s disciples, 
Chapata, a native of Bassein, received upasam- 
padd ordination and remained for ten years. 
Chapata returned to Pagün, accompanied by 
four other maháthéras, namely,— 

(1) Sivali, of Támalitthi, i. e., Tamlàk ; 

(2) Tamalinda, son of the king of Kambója 
which may perhaps, in this instance, 
be identified with one of the Shin 
States; 

(3) Ananda, a native of Kifichipura, which 
is probably the well known Kánchi- 
pura, or Conjeveram ; 

(4) Rahula, of Lankádipa, i. c., Ceylon. 


The advent of these priests, and their subse- 
quent disagreements among themselves, heralded 
the existence of religious schisms in Burma. 

The apostolical succession of Uttarajivamahd, 
théra, mentioned ante, Vol. XXII. p. 17, is 
interesting, as it bears testimony to the early 
intercourse between Thatón and Magadha and to 
the fact that the Talaing priests of those days were 
renowned for their piety and learning. 

It máy be noted by the way that Kappuigana- 
gara is locally identified with Kabaing, a small 
village a few miles to the south-west o£ Rangoon, 
and that Sudhammanagara isa classical name of 
Thatón. 

The reign of Narapatisibü is also memorable in 
Burmese history, for the high culture of the 
Burmese poetry of the period, and four, in Burma. 
immortal verses are attributed to Anantasüriya 
on the eve of his execution in this reign : — vide 
AMahdáyázüwindogyi, Vol. I. page 957. 

Taw SEIN-Ko. 


Kalla District, 1892, p. vii, wishes to' put forward 
the dato of Parakkamabáhu (Parikrama Bibu) to 116 
A.D. He suggests various other alterations in saver 
and tella me that the Kalyûnî Inscriptions have sup 
ported his views. — Ер.] 
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THE HEMP PLANT IN SANSKRIT AND HINDI 
LITERATURE. n 

A search through all the Saiskrit and Hindi 
books accessible to me, has resulted in the follow- 
ing notes on the references to the hemp plant 
occurring in the literatures of those languages. 

The hemp plant is met with in Sanskrit and 
Hindi literature under various names. The 
principal are — (1) Bhanga. (2) Indràsena. 
(8) Vijay& or Jay&. The earliest mention of the 
word кайа, which I have noted, is dated about 
the year 1300 A. D. 

Whenever the word vijayé is used, it is doubt- 
ful whether the hemp plant is meant or the yellow 
myrobolan, as the word means both. The name 
bhanga occursin the Atharvavéda, say, B. C. 1400. 
The hemp plant-is there mentioned simply as a 


sacred grass. Pánini who flourished, say, B. C. 300, 


mentions the pollen of the hemp flower (bhatgd). 
In the commencement of the sixth century A. D. 
we find the first mention of vijayd which I have 
noted. It ів a sacred grass, and probably means, 
in this instance, the hemp plant. The first 
mention of bhanga as a medicine, which I have 
noted, isin the work of Sušruta, before the eighth 
century A. D., where it is called an antiphleg- 
matic. During the next four centuries bhangá 
(feminine) frequently occurs, in native Sanskrit 
dictionaries, in the sense of hemp plant. In the 
tenth century the intoxicating nature of йай 
seems to have been known: and the name Indré- 
sana, Indra's food, first appears, so far as I 
know, in literature. Its intoxicating power was 
certainly known in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Ina play written in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century it is mentioned as being 
consumed by jógís (Saiva mendicants). It is there 
; named “Indra’s food.” In later medical works 
it is frequently mentioned under various names. 
Below wil be found a more detailed account of 
the passages, in which I have noted the use of 
the Indian hemp. I may add that I havo not 
traced in literature any difference between the 
uses of the word ga/j& and of the word Байда, 
though modern kavirájas tell me that they are 
distinct plants. І 
In the Atharvavéda (cir. 1400 В. C.) the 
bhaüg plantis mentioned (11, 6, 15) once:—* We 
tell of the fivekingdoms of herbs headed by Soma ; 
may it, and kuáa grass, and bhañga and barley, 


and the herb saha, release us from anxiety." 


Here reference is evidently made to the i 
off 
of these herbs in oblations. та 


The grammarian PAnini (cir. B. C. 800 
Я . B. C. men- 
tions (5, 2, 29) bhaùgákata, the pollen of m hemp 


1 Cir. A. D. 500. ? Tenth or elevonth century. 
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flower, аз one of his examples. The fact that 
the pollen of this special flower was quoted is 
worth noting. 


CVar&hamihira (А. D. 504), in his Brihat. 
saùhitá (XLVIII. 39) mentions vijayá as пей 
with other grasses, in the rites of the Pushya 
bathing festival. Vijay in this passage certainly 
means some plant or other. The word may mean 
either the Indian hemp plant, or be a synonym 
of haritakt (the yellow myrobolan) Dr. Herne 
informs me that in the oldest medical works the 
word is explained by commentators in the latter 
sense. It is doubtful, however, what meanine 
we are to adopt, and the word may mean the 
hemp-plant bhaiga. In the passage from the 
Atharvavéda already quoted, amongst the five 
plants specially honoured as oblations, bhaiga is 
closely connected with the herb saha. So also, 
in the Brihatsamhitd, vijayá is mentioned as one 
of a long list of plants to be used in the offer- 
ing, and the very next plant mentioned is sahd, 
which is apparently the same as гала. This 
would encourge the theory that the vijayá of the 
Brihatsaihitá was more probably the same as 
the bhaiga of the Atharvavéda. 


In Susruta who flourished before the eighth 
century (Ut. XI. 3), bhañga is recommended 
together with a number of other drugs asan 
antiphlegmatic. Vijayé is mentioned in the 
same work as a remedy for catarrh accompanied 
by diarrhea (Ut. XXIV. 20) and (Ut. 39, p. 415, 
20) as an ingredient in a presoription for fever 
arising from an excess of bile and phlegm. In 
these two passages, however, vijayá is probably 
an equivalent of karttaki, the yellow myrobolan, 
and does not mean hemp. 


In the various kóshas or dictionaries, bhañgá 
is frequently mentioned as meaning the hemp 
plant. Thus, — (1) Amarakósha,! ¥,9,20 ; (2) Drikdn- 
da&ésha, 8, 864; (3) Hémachandra’s Anckdrtha- 
kósha,! 2, 37; (4) Hémachandra’s Abhidhánachin- 
témani, 1179. The Sdrasundart (date not known 
to me) а commentary on the Amarakósha 
mentioned above, by Mathuróáa, and quoted in 
the Sabdakalpadruma, mentions that the seed 
of the bhangá plantis the size of that of millet 
(kaldya). 


Chekrap&nidatta is said to have flourished 
under Nayapûla, a prince who reigned in the 
eleventh century A. D. In his Sabdachandrikd, 
a medical vocabulary, he gives the follo nan 
Sanskrit names for bhang :— (1) Vijaya (victori 
ous), (2) Trailékyavijayd (victorious in the three 
worlds, (8) Bhatigd, (4) Indráéana (Indra's food), 

penance easy A) Indrdéana ESE eee 


3 Twelfth century. 
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(8) Jayá (victorious). These names scem to shew 
that its use as an intoxicant was then known. 

The Rájanighantu of Narahari Pandita (A.D. 
1300) adds the following names to those given by 
Chakrapánidatta in the Sabdachandrika above 
mentioned :— (6) Vérapattra (hero-leaved' or the 
leaf of heroes), (7) Guñjá, (8) Chapalá (the light- 
hearted), (9) Ajayd (the wneonquered), (10) 
Anandá (the joyful), (11) Harshini (the rejoic- 
er). He adds that the plant possesses the follow- 
ing qualities :— (1) kufutva. (астійібу); (2) kashá- 
yatva (astringeney); (3) wshknatow (heat); (4). 
tiktatva (pungency); (5) vitakaphipahatea (re- 
moving wind and phlegm); (8). saigráhitva 
(astringency) ; (7) vákpradatva (speech-giving) ; 
(8) balyatva (strength-giving); (9) médhdliritva 
(inspiring of mental power); (10) sréshthadipa- 
natva (the property of a most excellent exeitant). 

The Sárügadharasaihitd, à medieal work by 
Bàrhgadhsara, the date of which is unknown, 
but which must have been compiled during the 
Muhammadan period of Indian History (say A.D. 
1500), specially mentions (1, 4, 19),* айда as an 
excitant (vyavdyin). In the same passage it 
mentions opium. 

The Dhürtassmügamas, or * Rogues’ Con- 
gress,” is the name of an amusing, if coarsely 
written, farce of about the year 1500 A. D., the 
author of which was one JyótiriSa. In the second 
act two Saiva mendicants come before an unjust 
judge, and demand a decision on a quarrel which 
they have about a nymph of the bázdr. The 
judge demands payment of a deposit before he 
will give any opinion. One of the litigants says :— 
“Here is my ganja bag; leb it be-accepted as a 
deposit.” The judge (taking it pompously, and 
then smelling it greedily) says:—' Let me try 
What it is like (tekes a pinch). Ah! I have just 
now got by the merest chance some gañja which 
18 soporific and corrects derangements of the 
humours, which produces a healthy appetite, 
sharpens the wits, and acis as an aphrodisiac.” 

? word used for дайја in the above is Indrd- 
funa (Indra’s food). 

Na Bhávaprakáfa, another medical Sama 
js en by Bhavadévamisra (cir. А. D. 1600) 
as as follows :— 


` 


Bhaùgá ganja табал 
nvidini vijayd jaya Y ` 

Bhañgdá kaphahart tiktd 
grihint pachana laghuh 

Tikshaó-shud piltali méha- 


mada-vág-valai-vardhini ll 
n ——M————— 
ot ПО tho MIS. in tho Library of tho Asiatio Society 
Bengal, š 


ç 3 д 
According to Dutt « not bofore 1535 A. D." 
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called ganjá, танд, mádint 


* Bhaiga is also 
( he Intoxieating), vijayá (the victorious) and 
Jaya (the victorious). Tt is antiphlegmatic. pun. 
gent, astringent, digestive, easy of digestion 
Li = s 

aud increases infatuation, 


&cid, bile-atfecting ; 
Intoxication, the power of the voice, and the 


digestive faculty.” 


The Réjavallabha, а Materia We 


edica by Nara. 
yenadása-kaviràja, the date of which I do not 


know, but which is quoted in the Sabdakalpa- 
druma, and is believed to be ancient (2 17th cen- 
tury), has the following :— 
Sukrá-'fanasi tu tíkshnó shnath 
móha-krit kushtha-nisanam | 
Bala-médhá-'gni-krit sléshma- 
dósha-hári rasdyanam M, 
Ја mandara-ma nlhanáj jala-nidhau 
ріуёзћа-тӣрі purd| 
Tráilókyé vijaya-pradé ti vijayá 
&ri-dévardja priyd W 
Lókinái hi ta-kdmyayá Eshili-lalá 
prapti патай kimadá W 
Sared-" laüka-vináéa-harsha-jananí 
уай sévitd sarvadá W 

" Indra's food (i. e., gañja) is acid, produces 
infatuation, and destroys leprosy. It creates vital 
energy, the mental powers and internal heat, 
corrects irregularities of the phlegmatic humour, 
and is an elixir vite. 15 was originally produced, 
like nectar, from the ocean by the churning 
with Mount Mandara,® and inasmuch as it gives 
victory in the three worlds, it, the delight of the 
king of the gods, is called vijayá, the victorious. 
This desire-fulfilling drug was obtained by men 
on the earth, through desire for the welfare of 
all people. To those who regularly use it, it 
begets joy and destroys every anxiety." 

The Rasapradips, a work the date of which 
is unknown to me, and which is quoted in the 
Sabdakalpadruma, mentions jayd as a remedy 
for indigestion :— 

Kshératrayas sütagandhau 
panchakólam idam Subham \ 
Survats tulyt јауд Буаз 
| tud-ardhed sigrujd jatd W 
“Natron saltpetre and borax, mercury and 
sulphur, and the prosperous five spices (long 
= piper chaba; another pepper, = 
dry ginger). To these add an equal MS о 
parched jaga and half of that amount of ой 
radish (móringa) and jatt. = Tt is not pac 
sther jayá here means bhany or haritaki (ye ` 
whether Jay he word has both signifies- 
low myrobolan). T olio Ses as 


pepper, its root, 


1 sed inthisfashion. — . 
б Naetar was produced in this рете 
: Tho nama of several plauts : I do not know which ia 


meant hera. 


[4 
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tions. The latter, perhaps, suits the formula 


best. 

In the Rasaratna-samuchchaya, t work writ- 
{еп in the south of India, jayd is classified as a 
semi-poison,— 

Tángali vishamushtié cha 
karavtró jaya tathá | 

Tilakah kanakó ’rkaé cha 
vargó hy upavishátmakal | 


«Гайдай, Vanguiera spinosa, the root of the 
Fragrant Oleander, jayd, Symplocos racemosa, 
kanaka? and dk (a kind of Euphorbia), are semi- 
poisonous.” 


Bhaùg is frequently mentioned by vernacular 
poets. The oldest instance with which Iam 
acquainted is the well-known hymn by Vidy&psti 
Thakur (1400 A.D.) in which he calls Siva 
“ Digambara bhanga”’ in reference to his habit of 
consuming that drug. According to an old 
Hindi poem, on which I cannot now Jay my hands, 
Siva himself brought down the bhañg plant from 
the Himflayas and gave it to mankind. Jógís 
are well-known consumers of bhang and gáiija and 
they are worshippers of Siva. 


In folk-songs, ganja or bhasig (with or without 


opium) is the invariable drink of heroen before 


performing any great feat At the village of 
Bauri in Gayf there is a huge hollow stone, which 
is said to be the bowl in which the famous hero 
Lorik mixed his gañjá. Lórik was a very valiant 
general and is the hero of numerous folk-songs. 
The epic poem of ÁIhá and Rüdal, of unceriain 
date, but undoubtedly based on very old materials 
(the heroes lived in the twelfth century A.D.) 
contains numerous references to gonjd as a drink 
of warriors, For instance, the commencement 
of the canto dealing with Alha’s marriage de- 
scribes the pestle and mortar with which the 
gaijá was prepared, the amount of intoxicating 
drink prepared from it (it is called sabzi) and the 
amount of opium (an absurdly exaggerated 
quantity) given to each warrior in his court. 

That the consumption of bag is not considered 
disreputable among Rajputs may be gathered 
from the fact that А jabés, who was court poet ta 
the well-known Mahárája Bishwanáth Singh of 
Riwá, wrote a poem praising ¿hang and comparing 
siddhi (a preparation ofthe drug) to the “success” 
which attends the worshipyer of “Hari” Here 
there is an elaborate series of yurs. The word 
siddhi means literally “ success," and hari зпсанв 
not only the god Hari, but also bAarig.! 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DEMONOLATRY AMONG THE KACHINS, 


The following characteristio and instructive 
note is taken from the diury of a native township 
officer of the Bhamo District, kindly forwarded 
to me by Mr. Thirkell White, O.LE., Commis- 
sioner of the Northern Division, Upper Burma. 


Maung P'ó Tun, Myósbügyi (village headman) 
states :—“ One day, east of Manya, in the valley of 
the Ninh Chaung (River), near the source of 
the river and situated in the jungle, there is a 
place known as the Nagá-yók (Snuke-image). 
There is a painted dragon there ourled round а 
rock, the head being formed out of a slab thereof 
lt is not known whether the dragon-image got 
there of itself or how, and there is no inscription 
of any sort. I visited it five days ago (October 
1893) when at Куй Saing, whence the image is 
situated about half aday's journey to the eastwards 
and off the main road. ‘I'here is а narrow path 


leading to it, and the Kachins i | 
و‎ go near it to fish. 
The rock stands out from the bed of the Nanha 


8 The namos of seyoral plants 
Hemionitis cordifolia, i 
podioides, 

* Said by a kauirája to mean dhatfird, 


у f — Jussuva repens, 
Rubia munjista, Hedysarum lago- 


Chaung. I cannot say that the dragon is man’s 
handy-work. I should doubt it, as no one could 
paint a dragon in such a position. 


Also on the road back to Manyà from Куй 
Saing there is a pagoda oalled Kaingbónyàn. 
This has a curious rock at its base, and the 
Kachins say that in Tabaung-libyi and lêzùn" it 
bears two kinds of flowers, green and ей!” 

R. C. TEMPLE. 


A BURMESE LOVE-SONG. 


The following is a love-song popular in Burm* 
and much admired for its depth of mceamng, 
which, however, is quite lost in any rendering that 
might be made of it. It details the love of Mé 
Kin for her absent Maung Pê, whom she suspects 
of enjoying himself with another damsel, after the 
fashion of Burmese youth. 


P'à-ma-sóng ch'óng-lwá ‘lit-pd lo 
Chong, lá, nga Keto h'a we! 


f Dr: 


10 [Tho above vory valuable notes formed part eis 


Grierson's evidence before the Hemp-drugs Commi 
1893-4, — Ep,] 
1 [ J. e., full and new moon of Philguna. — Ер.) 
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Bian habit pya-du le hmå 
Shu-bé-dà ma элё. 
Pá-ya-0á8 yadeb йй п; 
Ta yet wè chids Lú, Maung, Pé! 
Hó ta-mado tén hind 
Yá yt ùgè pyà-bé, ! 
Na-iit-dd pò twé, 16,, 
10 Swé- ta-még рак! 
Han-myé hmá san mé ting-‘nain-b'i, ! 
Pyàn-wég, k'wing 10-06 pydnjin! 
Naung kun ‘mò sabe-byin lind 
Mà Kin-0i stk ‘ning ! 
15 8% chók 16, та pyé-bd-‘naing 
We Pó, ye aing! 
Shwé myelo-yt aing-ta-aing тод. 
Naing, -ta-naing tin3-bd-ya-8é ! 


Lost am I as if I had lost my blanket! 
That is my condition now! 
Qn my bed of sandal-wood 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


ee ` 
Е 


Lying І cannot sleep. 

5 Miserable and wretched am I; 
Worried every day, Maung Рё! 
In that new land к 
Happy art thou in thy wandering! 

Thou hast taken to thyself a new match, 


10 O my dear Lord! 


Miserable I cannot remain in the lana of 
Hin. 


Come back; І call thee! Thou shouldst come 
back ! 

Thinking only of thy absence on her bed of 
jasmine, 

Më K‘in ceases not to weep! 


15 As a whirlpool ceases not to run 


Her tenrs fall! 


So great (is my sorrow) that my tears run into 
а lake. Ë 


(On thy return only) I feel I could restrain 
my weeping. 


BOOK-NOTICE, 


COL. JACOB'S VEDANTASABRA.' 

Colonel Jacob's name is a. sufficient guarantee 
for the scholarly performance of the task which he 
has imposed upon himself. The work consists of 
the carefully edited text of Sadinanda’s Védánta- 
sira, with Nrisinha-sarasvati'S8 commentary 
printed at the foot of each page (pp. 1-72), followed 
hy Rimatirtha’s workmanlike (though here aud 
there prolix) commentary (pp. 73-165). Then we 
have Col. Jacob's notes (pp. 167-199), and the book 
ends with four Appendixes, viz., (1) Indes to 
Quotations, (2) Index to Important Words and 
Phrases, (3) List of Works cited in Text and 
Commentaries, (4) Addenda and Corrigenda 

` (pp. 203.215). 


Dr. Ballantyne's trauslation of the text of the 
Pédántausára has long been out of print. The 


text itself was printed in Bühtlingk's Sanskrit 
Chrestomathy published in 1877, and incorrect 
editions of the commentaries have appeared at 
various times in India, but this is the first 
attempt to publish a critical edition of the text 
and commentaries combined. 


A special feature of the volume is the care with 
which citations from older works are indicated 
and their sources identified. The two Indexes 
are also worthy of notice and furnish a most con- 
venient and much wanted aid to students of 
Indian Philosophy. The authors notes are 
of great value, more particularly to Sanskrit 
scholars beginning the study of the Védánta 
system. Indeed a belter introduction than this 
well-edited, clearly printed handbook 


complete, Q. A.G 
. . 2. 


cannot well be conceived. 


oR eae 
OBITUARY. 


PROF; W. DWIGHT WHITNEY. 

Another of the links which connect the Sanskrit 
scholarship of the present day with a former gene- 
ration has snapped. Forty years ago, Prof. 
Whitney was one of the assistants who worked 
with Béhtlingk aud Roth in the preparation of 
the Ereat St. Peteraburg Dictionary, and to-day 
18 views on Saüskrit Grammarare known a3 being 
more advanced than those of the youngor scholars 


1 Hanbawudt = horo Rangoon. 
Tho Vàdántasñra of Sadânanda with the commos. 
“Юз of Nrisitiha-sarasvatt and Rimatirtha, edited with 
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of the ninth decade of the century. He has 


been Hibernior Hibernis ipsis. 

fThe sad intelligence of his death reached us 
almost simultaneously with a printed copy % oF 
latest essay, on the Veda in Рішш. не, E 
sword in hand, as all true scholars would die, 


fighting with unabated vigour in the battle of the 
e 


moderns against the ancients. This is not a 
fitting occasion for me to discuss the arguments 


I-A. Jacob, Bombay Staf 
Bombay 

= nd iudices by Col. б. A. Jacob, 1 

а eo of the Bombay University: Bombay, 
N irnaya-sigar Press, Svo. Price Re. 1-8. 
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in hiš latest work. I must confess to belonging 
to the opposite camp, but that fact need not pre- 
vent a humble opponent from easting one more 
wreath on the tomb o£ one of the greatest Sanskrit 
seholars whom the Western world has known. 


William Dwight Whitney was born at Nor- 
thampton, Massachusetts, on the 9th of February 
1827. He studied at Williams College, where he 
took his degree in 1345. He then spent three 
years as a clerk in a bank, which uncongenial 
occupation he gave up in 1819 to serve as assist- 
ant in the United States Geological Survey. In 
the autumn of the same year he went to 
Yale, where he continued the study of Sanskrit 
which he had commenced in 1818. In 1850, he 
visited Germany, where he spent some years 
in Berlin and Tübingen at the feet of Profs. 
Weber and Roth. It was at the latter place 
that he laid the foundations of that reputation 
for industry and accuracy which ever subsequent- 
ly distinguished him. He returned to America 
in 1853, and in 1851 became Professor of 
Sanskrit at Yale, a post which he held during the 
remainder of his life. Shortly after his appoint- 
ment he published the first volume (containing 
the text) of his well known edition of the Atharva 
Veda, the second volume of which, comprising 
translation and notes, le had nearly completed at 
the time of his death forty years after the publica- 
tion of the first, The appearance of this firet 
volume fixed the course of Sanskrit scholarship in 
America. Under Whitney's tuition, and encour- 
aged by the example of his unflagging industry, 
a school of Vedic students rapidly sprung up 
round his chair, from’ which have issued many 
valuable works, hearing the double impress of 
German solidity and care for minutix, coupled 
with American originality and grasp of general 
principles. Whitney himself directed his re- 
searches to the Atharva Véda and in due course 
scholars hailed with admiration and gratitude his 
Atharva Vida Prátiśákhya (1362), and, in 1881, 
his Index Verborum. of the Alhurva Véda. In 
the interval, he had also issued an edition of the 
Taittirtya Prátisdkhya in 1871. 

In 1879 Prof. Whitney broke new ground 
by the publication of his Saxskrit Grammar, in 
which he definitely took his stand, not on the 
grammar as handed down by Pünini and his 
successors, but on the grammar as revealed by 

Sanskrit Literature itself. Few works have pro- 
yoked so much controversy as this revolutionary 
challenge of the Yule Professor. Sanskrit scholars 
soon became divided into three camps: the extreme 
Pinineans, according to whom, whutever the old 
grammarian said was true, and whatever he had 
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not said was “not” grammatical “ knowledge; , 
the extreme Whitneyites who denied that gram- 
matical salvation could be found in the Gospel ot 
Panini, and that ihe actual usage of Sanskrit 
literature was the only possible guide; and the 
Moderates, who while not binding themselves ta 
everything that Pàrini laid down, believed that 
he knew more about the Sanskrit of his timethan 
the most learned Europeans of the nineteenth 
century, and that till every Sanskrit text in exist. 
ence had been published and analysed, it would 
be impossible to ascertain: what the actual usage 
ofthe literary language was. Whitney’s Grammar 
was thus only a grammar of the Sanskrit Litera. 
ture to which Whitney had access, and nothing 
bears stronger testimony alike to the depth and 
to the wide extent of his. learning, than the 
admirable practical completeness of this work us 
a whole. š 


Besides the above greater works Whitney had 
time to write several minor essays. These were 
subsequently collected 'and published in his 
Language and the Study of Language (1867). 
and Oriental and Linguistic Studies (1873-74). 
Like everything else that he did, these shew the 
same impress of perspicuity and mastery of 
details. He followed his own line, and not 
seldom was engaged in controversy, which though 
sometimes conducted with acrimony, was always 
noteworthy for fairness and a love of truth. 


In subjects outside the range of. Oriental 
scholarship, he is best known as the author of 
Evsentials of English Grosmar, and as Editor- 
in-chief of the Century Dictionary of the English 
Language. 


For the past eight or nine years Prof. Whitney 
bad been suffering from a serious disorder of the 
heart. His disease did not interrupt his life 
work, and he laboured to the end, which came at 
New Haven on the 7th of June, 1891. 


During his busy life he received many honours- 
He was Honorary Member of all the great 
Oriental Societies, and was a, member or corre: 
spondent of the Academies of Berlin, St..Poters- 
burg, and Rome (the Lincei), and of the Institut 
of France. He was also a Foreign Knight of the 
Prussian Order “ pour le mérito" for Science and 
Arts, filling the vacancy eaused by the death of 
Thomas Carlyle. Many Universities conferre 
honorary degrees on him, and these only serve 
as illustrations of the universal respect and afco- 
tion in which this scholar, as simple-minded un) 
he was distinguished, was held by the membe E: 
of the great brotherhood of Oriental scholarship. 


G. A. G. 
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THE BHASHA-BHUSHAN 
EDITED AND TRAN 


A OF JAS'WANT SINGH. 


SLATED BY G. A. GRIERSON, Pa.D., C.I.E. 
(Continued, from р. 228). 


ATHA ARTHALANKARA-WAMA CHATURTHAH PRAKASAH | 


LECTURE IV. 


Ornaments of Sense. 
[Rhetorical ornaments are divided into two classes 
and sabdálaükára, or Verbal Ornaments, 


Some ornamenis partake of the nature of both cl ^ { 
other according to the predilection of ihe anihor vise us Sp. Bis nee po 
Sáhitya-darpana (v. 641) treats vakrókti, or Crooked Speech, as a Verbal (0) S E 
Dháshá-bhüshana (v. 189) treats it as an Ornament of Sense. EEG. 

Verbal Ornaments are those, such as Alliteration or Rhyme, which depend on the 
external form of words. Ornaments of Sense, such as the Simile, the Metaphor, or th 
Poetical Fancy, are those which essentially depend on ihe meaning of words, and not Sce 
on their external form. . The principal of these are: founded on milena and hence ite 
Bháshá-bhüshana, like other works on rhetoric, commences this lecture by describe the Upamá ` 
or Simile, which is the foundation of all such ornaments,] E 7 


arthálahkára, or Ornaments of Sense, 


Text. 
Upamálankára. 


Upamáéya 'ru upamina jaha 
Purana ората, Мпа taha’ 
Ihi vidhi saba samata milut 
Saái sau ujjvala tiya-vadana 
Váchaka dharma ru varananiya 


váchuka dharma so chári | 
Iuptópamaá vichéri | 44 |l 
прата soi јат | 

gallava sé mridu pani || 45 [| 
hai chauthau upamána | 


luptópgmá pramana | 46 || 
kanaka-lata tiya lékhi | 
kárana-mürati pékhi W 47 Il 
Translation. 
The Simile. Š 
[C£, Séhitya-darpama, 647 and ff, ‘A resemblance between two things, expressed by а 
. Single sentence, and unaccompanied by a contrast or difference, is termed а simile.'] 


Eka binu, dvai binu, tint binu 
Bijuri sí pañkaja-muklá 
Vanitá vrasa-éringára lá 


A simile (upamá) consists of four component parts, viz. : — 
(1) The Subject compared, upaméya [or, varnaníya]. 
(2) The Object with which Comparison is made, upamána. 
(3) The Word implying Comparison [aupamyavachin, or] váchaka (such as ‘as, 
(4) The Common Attribute [sdmanya dharma, or] dharma. 
.. A Simile is Complete (pürnópamá) when it has all its component parts. 
sidered as Incomplete (luptópamá) when (one or more) are wanting. ^ 
[Some copies omit the above verse. It is possibly not original as its cont 
lower down. ] 
, Tu this way when you find all (four component parts) together, 
Imile, as for example :— 
“The lady’s face is bright as the moon, 


[Hero the subjects compared are, respectively, 
Which they are compared are, respectively, the moon, 


` Jike’). 

It is to be con. 
ents are repeated 
know it to be a (Complete) 


young brauch." 

: bjects 
эв face, and her hands; the obj 
i me young branch; the word 


her hands are tender as & 


With 
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implying comparison is in each case ‘as’ (saw, sé); and the common attributes are, respectively, . 
brightness and tenderness. ] ; : 

When one, two, or three of the four (viz the word implying ae n INED the common 
attribute, the subject compared, and the object with which it is compared) is or are wanting, 
it is an instance of the Incomplete Simile, as for example; 

(a) “The lotus-faced lady is [slender] as a flash of lightning.’ 

[Here the Common Attribute, slenderness, is wanting. | 

(b) ‘Behold, the lady is [fair] [as] a golden jasmine.’ 

[Here the Common Attribute, and the Word implying Comparison are both wanting.] 

(c) ‘Lo, the Lady (is) [fair] [as] [love itself], (for she) is the causal image of the erotic 
sentiment,’ - 

[Here the Common Attribute, the Word implying Comparison, and the Object with which 
the lady is compared, are all three wanting.] 

[A work called the Luptépamdvildsa by Kavi Hirüchand Künhji (date unknown to me) 
gives the following poem, coniaining examples of the fifteen possible kinds of a simile:— 

(D) Piirnzépamd, The Complete Simile. 

Gaja ki gati si gati manda lasê, ‘Thy gait appears dignified as the gait of an elephant." 

2) Vachaka-luptépamd. Incomplete. Wanting the word implying comparison. 

Yuga janyha ju kêra ke khambha nayê, ‘Thy two thighs are fresh (or plump) [as] 
plantain stems.’ 

(3) Dharma-luptó?, Wanting the common attribute. 

Kati sóhata shhhana, ki kati st, ‘Thy waist appears [slender] like that of a lioness.’ 

(4) Upamána-luptó?, Wanting the object with which comparison is made. 

Ibha-sévaka sé kucha uchcha bhayé, ‘Thy bosom is round like [the frontal bones of] a young 
elephant.’ { ; 

(5) Upaméya-luptó^, Wanting the subject compared, 

Vidhu pürana sô paramóda karé, ° (Thy face] causes joy like the full moon.’ 

3 wi Váchaka-dharma-luptó?, Wanting both the, word implying comparison, and the common 
attribute. “s ME 

Sruti sîpe samipa sumukta chayé, ‘Pearls adorn thine ear [delicate] [as] а pearl-oyster-shell.’ 

(7) Váchaka-upamána-luptó?, Wanting both 
object with which comparison is made, 


Musukyáni praphullita ánana mé, ‘On thy face, which blossomed [like] [a flower], hath 
appeared a smile.’ 


the word implying comparison, and the 


(8) Váchaka-upaméya-lupt&?, 


ON. Wanting the word implying comparison, and the subject 


Sita kunda ki päti sublati layé, 


‘Thou hast display > ike]: 
row of white jasmine blossoms,’ Ee бш; EG Беку of [Шу tetin] Died E 


(9) Dharma-upamána-luptó 


rs ^, Wanting the common attribute and the object with which 
comparison is made. E J 


Tiya, tó sama-tila na prit 1 i ies] i 
us E у а na prilama kê, ‘Lady, thon art not [fair] (merely) like [other ladies] te 

(10) DAarma-upaméya-lupió?, Wanting the common attribute 

Dai ásava-pána samdna mayé, * Lady, ; 
drinking wine.’ 

(11) Upamána-upaméya-lupti?, 
is compared. 


and the subject eompared. 
[the touch of thy lip] produced intoxication [like] 


Wanting both the object compared, and that to which it 
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. Pika sí madhuri na биті chhavi tê, ‘ [Thy voice] i — шшш 
У > 18 c 
enckoo, (though, unlike the cuckoo) thon art not а З УТ Ган аи pil е 


(12) Váchaka-dharm a-upamána-lxpló?, W 


€ l anting the word i 
common attribute, and the object with which co т Td du 


mparison is made. 


Tila hé ju kapóla su chitta hayê, “A mole n on thy ch black] ri; ; 
ravishes (hayê = kshaya) the soul.’ pon thy cheek [black] [like] [love's bowstrin 


Plying comparison, the 


2) 
(13) Vdáchaka-dharma-upaméya-luptó?, Үү. 
common attribute, and ће subject compared. 
` Kadali-dala, LA back] [broad] [as] a plantain leaf,’ 
(14) Váchaka-upamána-vpaméqya-luptó?, Wanting the word 
object with which comparison is made, and the subject compared. 
Дуа chadhi dast ké, Uta, ‘On one hand, [thy 
head) to bite me.’ 


anting the word implying comparison, the 


implying comparison, the 
hair] [like] [snakes] hath mounted (on thy 


(15) Dharma-upamdia-upaméya-lupté?, ‘Wanting the common? attribute, 


+ : 2 š: ч š the object 
with which comparison is made, and the subject compared. 


hai ita kira samdna jayé, ‘On the other hand [thy nose] is [curved] like a parrot's [beak]. 

[The Séhitya-darpana gives also another classification of the Simile as Direct (srauti) 
and Indirect (07117). The first is a simile in which the comparison is suggested by such words 
as iva, jimi, jaw, law, and the like, all answering to the English word ‘as.’ A simile is indirect 
when such words as Hild ‘equal to,’ sarisa ‘like’ аге employed.] 


[А Simile differs from a Metaphor (répaka) (vv. 55-58), in that, in the latter, the 
resemblance is suggested, not expressed. Thus, — ‘ He sprang on them like alion’ is a Simile, 
but ‘the lion (i. e., the hero) sprang upon them’ is a Metaphor, the resemblance being suggested 
and not distinctly expressed. In a:metaphor, too, the resemblance is suggested as an embellish- 
ment (or the reverse), while in the simile, the two things compared are said to be equal. 


A Simile differs from the Poetical Fancy (utprékshd) (vv. 70, 71), because, in the latter, 
the subject of the figure is fancied as acting in the character of the object, and not merely as 
resembling it. 'Thus—‘ He sprang upon them as though he were a lion’ is a Poetical Fancy. 

It differs from the figure of Contrast (vyatiréka) (v. 92), in that, in the latter, the difference 
is also expressed. Thus an example of Contrast is — ‘ He sprang on them like a lion, but without 
its cruelty.’ | 

It differs from the Reciprocal Comparison (upamünópaméya (v. 49), in that, in the latter, 
more than one sentence is employed. Thus — ‘His lion-like bravery shines like his virtue, and 
his virtue like his lion-like bravery,’ is an example of the Reciprocal Simile. 

It differs from the Comparison Absolute (ananvaya) (v. 48), because in the latier there is 
only one thing which is compared to itself, Thus — ‘The king sprang like himseli upon the 
foe,’ is a Comparison Absolute. | š 

It differs from the ornament of the Converse (pratipa) (vv. 50-54), because in ишш 
object with which comparison is made is itself made the pubject of i. ae huy 
lion Springs upon its prey, as this hero sprang upon his foe, is an example of the ° à " = 

i | bec o í i mile 

[The Zla-chandriká describes a kind of simile, which may be called. the * Implied Simile, 
BSkshópópamá. The following is an example :— = 
harai na kila-vipaka | 
kharau viskama ekhavi-chhika U 472 M 
ed by beanty is not quenched by 
К JE you feel its 


Dara na larai, nida na purai Уч 

Chhina chhdkai uchhakai na phiri 
‘(Unlike that caused by wine), the violent i 
Car. It does not allow sleep, nor does it disap 
°ес{в for but an instant, never will you be sober 


ntoxication caus | 
pear with ihe lapse of time. 


again. 
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This is an instance of the figure of Contrast (v. 92). The Lála-chandriká says that if tho 
words ‘is not like’ are taken as the véchaka or word implying comparison, it is also ап 
instance of Implied Simile. Of this the word ‘like’ is implied. But the whole váchaka is not 
lupta (or wanting) for the word ‘ not’ is given, The full simile would be, — 
* The intoxication of love is not (fear-dispelling, etc.) [like] that of wine.’ 
The same work (341) describes the düshanópama, in which the subject compared is exhi- 
bited as not equal to the object with which comparison is made. Anexample is the following :— 
Nahi: Hari law hiyard dharau nahi? Hara law ardhañga l 
Bhota-ht kari rákhiyé айда айда prali айда 1 47b | 
‘Like Vishnu bear not thy beloved upon thy heart: Like ‘Siva incorporate not thyself 
with her (for thou art not equal to them); butclasp her close to thee, body to body, limb to 


limb.” 


[Text. 
MAlópamálankára. 
Š Jaha: éhahi-upaméya kë - barané bahu upamina | 
Táhi kahali* málópamá kavi sw jéna matimdna 1 47е Il 
Yatha,— 
Mriga sé, manamatha-vána sé pina, mina sé svachchha | 
Кайјата sé, khafijanana sé тататайјата tó achchha || 47d || 
Translation. 


The Garland of Similes. 
[Sahitya-darpana, 665.] 
It is the Garland of Similes when we have several comparisons of the same object, as for 
example : — 5 ; 
: Ç Thine eyes (achchha = aksht) are like deers, like Cupid’s arrows, full-orbed, bright-glancing 
like fish, like lotuses, (mobile) like khatjana-birds, and delight the soul.’ ] 
(Not in Bháshá-bhshana. Taken from Giridhara-dása, Bhdrati-bhtishana, 30, 31.] 


[Text. 

RaBanópamaálahkára, 

Katia prathama upaméya jaha. hota jóla upamána | 

Táhi kahahi* raéanüpamá Jê jaga su-kavi pradhána W 47e Il 

Yathá,— 

Sati sî nati, nats st vtnati, vinati sí rati chára | 

Rati si gati, gati sí bhagati, tô тё" pavana-kwmnára 1 АЛ? Il 
Translation. 


[Sáhitya-darpana, 664.] The Girdle of Similes, 


If a subject of comparison is turned furth it i 
diss zi m : t is 
termed the Girdle of Similes, as for example Ts E epo xe 


Lj b - LJ . 
оа ite Eo mi is (strong) like thy going; thy going is (strong) as thy 
; is pleasi q 5 : e 
thy humility as that of x iude i d obeisance; thy obeisance as thy humilit 


Not in Bhashé-bhd "T 
[Not in Bháshá-bháshana, Taken from Bhárati-bushana, 32, 33.) 
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Text. 
Ananvay4lankara, 
Upa mé-hi upa mana Jaba kahata. ananvaya táhi 
Téré mukha kë jóra kaw Мий; s: | E 
Translation. 


The Comparison Ab 
[Sdhitya-darpana, 666.] E ONES 


When the subject compared, and the object with which fus 
A . comparis 8 " 
it is called the Coraparison Absolute. Thus — ‘The ошу fellow of thy AE P. 
ў selt, 


possible object of comparison, 
-darpana (666), the comparison must 


[Here the Heroine’s face is compared to itself, as the only 
and not ѓо a lotus or the like. “According to the Sahitya ) 
be expressed by a single sentence.] 


Text, 
UpamanépaméyAlankara,! 
ратй lágé parasapara sô upamánupaméi | 
Khanjana hat tua naina sé tua driga khañjana séi | 49 1i 
Translation. 
The Reciprocal Comparison, 
[Sdhitya-darpana, 667, where it is called upaiméyépamd.] 
When the simile is reciprocal, the figure is called Reciprocal Comparison. Thus — ‘Thine 
eyes are like the /‘aijana-bird, and the Ehañjana is like thine eyes.’ 
Text, 
Pratipalankara, 


So pratipa upaméya kau kîjê jaba upamánu | 


Léyana sé атфија bané 
Upamé kó* upamäna té 


Garva karai mukha kau Каћа 


zna-ádara upaméya té 


mukha sô chandra bakhánu W 50 ú 
¿dara jabai na hôi | 

chandahi nikê joi WW 51 Il 

jaba páwé upandna | 


T'ichchhana naina katáksha 16° manda küma Ёё bina || 52 M 


Оратё kó upamana ¿aba sumatá ldyalea náhi 1 
Ati uttama driga mina sé kahai kauna vidhi Ја | 53 M 
varnantya lakhi sûra | 


Vyartha hôi upamdna jaba 
райсћа pratipa prakára W 54 Il 


Driga dyê mriga kachhu na, yê 
"Translation. 
The Converse. 
[Sthitya-darpana, 749, 748.] 
The figure of Converse has five varieties, viz. :— 


: (1). When the thing with which à comparison is 
Subject of comparison. Thus — ‘The lotus is lovely like 
Ade,’ [Here it would be more usual to say: ‘Thine eyes are 
18 like the moon,’} š Lee — 
ue ا‎ 


usually, made is itself turned into а 
thine eyes,’ or * The moon is like thy 
like the lotus,’ and ‘Thy face 


1 Galled also upamêyêpumű. 
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(2) When honour does not accrue to the subject compared from the object with which it 
is Банти compared. Thus — ‘Why art thou proud of thy face P See how fair the moon T 
(in comparison with it). ; 

(8) Whon the object with which comparison is usually made obtains dishonour from the 

' subject compared. Thus — * By the piercing glances of her eyes, Cupid's arrows seem but blunt,’ 

(4) When the object with which comparison is usually made is declared to be not Пу 
equal to the subjeot compared. Thus — * Who would compare to the (silvery darting) fish, her 
perfect eyes (floating in tears)’ 

(5) When the object with which comparison is usually made is declared to be useless beside 
the merits of the subject compared. ‘hus — ‘ The eyes of the deer are naught before her eyes, `. 


Text. 
Rüpakalankára. 
Hai rüpaka dwaya bhá'ti kaw mili tadripa abhéda | 
Adhike nyûna sama duhuna kê tint ni yê bhéda W 55 l 
Mukha Sasi yd sasi 16° adhika udita. jyôti dina rati | 
Sagara tê' upajau na yaha kamalá apara suhdti | 56 [|| 
Naina kamala yaha aina hai aura kamala kihi kama | 
Ga'wana karata niki lagati kanaka-latá yaha váma | 57 n 
Ati sébhita vidruma-adhara nahi samudra-ulpanna | 
Tua mukha-pankaja bimala ati sarasa suvdsa ртаѕаппа || 58 Il 
Translation. 


The Metaphor. 
[Sáhitya-darpana, 669 and ff.] 


The metaphor is of two kinds according as it depends on (alleged) Resemblanco (/adripa) 
or (alleged) Identity (ajAéda), and each of these kinds has three varieties according as (the 


Resemblance or Identity of the thing compared) is Excessive (adhika), Incomplete (nyina), or 
Complete (sama). 


= (1) An example of a metaphor depending on Excessive Resemblance is ‘ Her face, — 8 
moon, but more perfect than this moon (we see in heaven), for its radiance is ever in the skies 
both day and night.’ [Here the face is said to resemble the moon and is not identified with it, 


and moreover it exceeds or surpasses the moon in the very point on which the resemblance is 
founded,— viz. its full-orbed splendour. ] 


(2) An example of a metaphor depending on Incomplete Rosemblanoo is, ‘She is not 


sprung from the sea, but she is another fair Lakshmi,’ [Here the resemblance to Lakshmi 
18 incomplete, 1 


(3) An example of a metaphor depending on Complete Resemblance is, ‘There are 


eyes which are lotuses in this house, what need is there of (thy searching for) other lotuses 


(elsewhere) ' ? [Here a friend o£ th CETTE 
z e heroine ОЕ "chine for lotus 
flowers, into the heroine's ir invites the hero, as he is searching fo: 


The 5 r 18 
represented as complete.] resemblance between her eyes and the flowe 


У (4) An example of а metaphor depending on Excessive Identity is, ‘The lady —* 
gol en creeper, — appeareth beantiful when walking.’ [Here the lady is identified with 
golden creeper, with the additional advantage of being able to walk ] 


UM m LE x : puer depending on Deficient Identity is, ‘Her coral-lips are 
5 , Sprung trom the ocban. [How : oars Š 5 4 ith 
this deficiency that thoy are not NIU] i s À dt uuo 
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Complete Identity is, 


- (6) -An example of a metaphor depending on 


very spotless, full of nectar, fragrance and joy.’ ‘Thy lotus-face is 


[The difference between a Metaphor and a 


head of the latter, but it is not always easy to distinguish betw 

| J і s een the two. ú 
kaumudi dealing with the third example given ЗА says that the AT pei 
metaphor of complete resemblance (ladrüpaka-samókti) and a simile with the word si ice 
resemblance and the common attribute omitted (véchaka-dharma-luptépamd) is this, < th des 
«he metaphor the thing compared is embellished by o which it 


- à the comparison with the thine rhich i 
is compared, whereas in the simile the two are eonsidered E equal. In is ата a : 
Converse (pratipa) (above, vv. 50-54) tho thing compared may also be embellished by the 


comparison, but in it, the word signifying comparison (vdchala) is always mentioned.] 
[The Séhitya-darpana (669 and ff.) defines a metaphor as 
eharacter upon an object unconcealed or uncovered by negati 
nirapahnavé). Ii classifies its varieties on principles entirely 
A metaphor is either Consequential (paramparita), Entire (sáàga, or according to other 
authorities, sdvayava), or Deficient (niranga), These are again subdivided, but the further 
classification need not be given here. Examples of the three main classes are as follows:— 


Simile (v. 44) has been explained under the 


‘the superimposition of a fancied 
оп” (rúpakañ rápitárópád vishayé 
different from that given above, 


Consequential, — ‘ May the fonr clond-dark arms of Hari, rough by the contact with the 
string of his horny bow, preserve уоп, — arms that are the pillars to the Dome of the triple 
world.’ Here the ascribing of the nature of a pillar to the arms of Hari, is the consequence of 
the attribution of she character of a dome to the triple world. 


Entire, — That dark cloud, Krishna, disappeared, having thus rained the nectar of his 
words (upon the deities), — the corn withered by the drought of Ràvana2 Неге the nature of 
a cloud being attributed to Krishna, his words are represented as nectar-rain, the deities as 
corn, and Ravaua’s tyranny as drought. : 


Deficient, — ‹ When a servant commits an offence, the master's kicking him is but proper, 
and it is not for the kick received from thee that I grieve, fair lady; but that thy tender foot is 
pricked by the points of ihose thorns — the hard shoots of my hairs that stand erect (at the 
thrilling touch), this is my-sore disiress.' 

In the Entire Metaphor the principal object is metaphorically figured or represented 
together with those subordinate (aigind yadi sángasya répanaih sángam êva tat), When all the 
constituent or subordinate metaphors are expressed in an entire metaphor, it is called samasta- 
vastuvishaya, or savishaya. When any of them are understood, it is called ékadésavivartin, 
An Entire Metaphor is sometimes founded on a paronomasia (v. 99), and is then called slésia- 
garbhita, If the principal object is alone figured, it is Deficient Metaphor.] 


Text. 
Parinümálankára. 


Karat: riya upamána hwat varnaniya parináma \ 
Léchana-kanja visála té dékhati dékhó vûna 10 59 Il 


Translation. 


Commutation. 

[Sdhitya-darpana, 679.] » becoming (or being identilied 

When the subject compared (varnantya or upaméya) acts ы rei fin which the 

With) the object to which it is compared, it is the osc ete of superimposition], as for 
Object superimposed is commuted into the nature of the subject 

example :— es, her eyes. [Here the lotus is actually 


‘See the lady, she looks with those large lol s, and, in that character, performs the 


š “Ea rn vi lotu 
Tepresented ag seeing. The eye 1s identified with the 
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Text. 
Ullékhélankara, 
Sô ullékha ju êka kaw . bahu ѕзатијдаї bahu ríti | 3 
Arthina sura-taru, tiya madana, ari kau" kala pratti | 60 || 
Bahu vidhi varané tha kaw: bahu guna sau ullêkha 1 
Кїї arjuna, 1ё]а ravi, sura-guru vachana-visékha | 61 Wú 
Translation. 
Representation, 


LSthitya-darpana, 682.) 

[The figure of Representation is of two forms according as it is Subjective or Objective. ] 
In the first Ton a number of perceivers understand the same thing in different ways, as for 
example :— 

‘To those who ask for alms, of a certainty, he is a Tree of Plenty, to women he is the God 
of Love, and to bis enemies he is Death.’ [Here the hero is given a variety of characters 
according to the subjective feelings of the perceivers.] 

Tn the second form, the same thing is described under a variety of characiers, based on 
differences in its own qualities, as for example: — 

‘In heroism he is Arjuna, in brilliance ho is the sun, and in discretion of language he is 
Brihaspati.’ [Here the differences, it will be noted, are objective, not subjective, and do not 
depend on the feelings of the observer.] š 


Төхї, 


Smaranag-bhrama-samdóhAlankára, 


Sumirana bhrama samdéha yaha lakshana náma prakása | 
Sudhi dwata wá vadana 14 9:14 sudhd-nivdsa | 62 M 


Vadana sudhá-nidhi jáni yaha tua saga phirata chakéra | 
Vadana kidhaw yaha sita-kara kidhaw' kamala bhaya bhéra W 63 W 


Translation.. 


Reminiscence, Mistako, and Doubt. 


The distingnishing attributes of these three figures are apparent from their names (and š; 
hence no description is necessary), | 

[The Sdhitya-darpana defines these three as follows : — 

(668) А recollection of an object, 
called Reminiscence (smarana, 


(681) The Mistakor 
what it is not, — suggeste 


(680) When an obj 
something else, it is calle 


arising from the perception of something like to it, iS 
or according to others smriti), 

(bbrantimAn) is the thinking, from resemblance, of an object to be 
d by a poetical conceit (pratiUhá). 


ect under description (pratibhá-utthita) is poetically suspected to be 
d Doubt (samsaya ог saiidéha), | 
An example of Reminiscence is the following: — 


* When I see the Moon, the abode of nectar, I am reminded of her face.’ 
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An example of Mistake is the following : — 


‘The mountain. partridges wander about with thee, imneini 
i 2 у ЫЫ » Imagining thy face to be the mo 
(with which they are enamoured). [This figure must be distineni SF hemes 
v. 194a, q. v.] 3 stinguished from Bhránti, Error, 
An example of Doubt: — 
‘Is this (my lady's) countenance, or is it the cool moon, or is it a lotus born at dawn’? 
Text. 


Apahnutyalankára. 
Dharama durat" &rópa té 


D i áró Buddha-apahnuti jáni | 
Ura para náhi- urója yaha 


kEanaka-latá-phala тін | 64 il 
Vastu duráwai* yukli saw hétu-apahnuti hó; | 
Тота chanda na raini ravi badavanala-li jéi \| 65 y 


Paryastahi quna éka ké aura bikhat бғдра | 
Hói sudhá-dhara niki: yaha vadana-sudhd-dhara бра | 66 Ц 
Bhranti apahnuti vachana sau: bhrama jaba рата kau jai | 
Тіра karata hai jvara naht: në, sakhi, madana вай || 67 ц 
Chhéka-apahnuti yulli kari - para saw bata durái | 
Karata adhara-kshata piya nahî’ sakhi éita-ritu-bái W 68 M 
Kaitava-'pahnuti ёа kaw misu kari varanata dna | 
Tichehhana tiya katéksha-inisu barakhata Manmathavdna W 69 u 
Translation. 
Concealment, 


[Sáhitya-darpaza, 683, 684.1 

[There are six kinds of this figure, according as it is (1) Simple (fuddha), or depends on 
(2) a Cause (hétu), or on (3) a Transposition (pargastápahwuti), or on (4) a Mistake (birénti), 
or on (5) an Artful Excuse (chhéka), or on (6) a Deception (kaitava).] 


[The Sthitya-darpana (1. c.) givesa less elaborate classification, 1 merely says: ‘The 
denial of the real (nature of a thing), and the ascription of an alien (or imaginary, character 
constitute the figure of) Concealment, If, having given expression to some secret object 
one should construe his words differently, either by a paronomasia or otherwise, it, too, is 
Concealment.’] 


When by the superimposition (of a fancied quality), the real nature (of ae duse compared) 
disappears, it is called Simple Concealment (#uddlápalnuti), as for example: 


¿i ә д) 
* These are not the swelling orbs upon (thy lady’s) bosom; know them to be the (fair round) 


fruit of a golden creeper? 
ingeni i hewing the 
When the thing compared is concealed by an ingenious аата x. Rer с 
reason), it is termed Concealment dependent on а Cause (hétvapahnutt), 


i ing) amid 
‘This cannot be a fierce moon (shining) by night, but ae ne w nm Cus 
Subaqueous fire,’ [Here the heroine explains that in her fevere o EE 
ams seem burning hot. ‘The fierceness of the moon 15 the cause 0: d 
! Ñ uperimposed by transfer on another thing, 1t 18 à 
(paryastdpabnuti), as for example : — 


. ibis the (reflection of the) 
Rb p n ferred to the 


When the qualities of. one thing a 
stance of Concealment by Transposition 


c А f) : 
“This (light the way) is not (the sheen ot) К oon, is trans 
brightness a thy s A ee brightness, the quality of: Mio moon 


face of the lady.] 
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another's mistake is corrected, it is called Concealment 
a8 for example : — 

vering ; but it isnot fever. No, it is the 


===——nFn 
When by means of words, 
dependent on & Mistake (ó), гатӣраїтиї), 
«ТЕ is true, О friend, that Iam hot and shi 
torment of love.’ 


When a person conceals a thing from anothe Y ; і 
ment dependent upon ап Artful Excuse (chhékápahnuti), as for example : — 


‘Tt is true, my friend, that there are wounds on my lower lip, but ihey are not caused by 
(the kisses of) my beloved ; they are (chapped) by the winter wind. | 

When one thing is mentioned as pretending to be another thing, it isan instance of 
Concealment dependent on Deception (kaitavépahnuti), as for example : — 

* Under the pretence that they are but the piercing glances of my Lady, Love showers his 
arrows upon me.’ 


r with artfulness, it is an instance of Conceal- 


Text. 


Utprékshálankára. 
Utpréksha saimbAávaná ' .  vastu, hétu, phala [ёт | 
Naina mano" aravinda hai sarasa visdla visékhi || 70 u 
Dano’ chalt дапа kathina td tê rûtê рії | 
Tua pada samatá kaw kamala - jala sévata ika bhai | 71 Il 
Translation, 
' The Poetical Fancy. 


[SZhilya-darpana, 686 and #.] 


When, after considering a Thing, a.Cause, or a Purpose, one imagines it (in ihe character 
of another), the figure Uipréksht or Poetical Fancy is used. 


(1) An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a Thing is : — 

* Her eyes are specially lurge and luscious, as though they were lotuses.' 
(2) An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a Cause is : — 

* Her feet are rosy, as though from walking on a rough court yard. 


(8) An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a Purpose is: — 


* The Lotus ever worships the Water(-God), with but one object, (as though) to achieve 
(a beauty) equal to that of thy fect.’ 


{The subject of the Poetical Fancy, or Utprékshá has been developed at great length by 
writers on rhetoric ; both by the author of the Sühitya-darpana, and by authors who wrote subse- 
quently to Jas'want Sibgh, such as Padmíkara and others. A brief account of the various 


SEE may be given, as the numerous technical terms are frequently met wiih in various 
works, 


‚ [According to the Sáhihya-darpama, a Poetical Fancy is tho imagining (sambAdvand, or 
according to others, tarka) of an object under the character of ether’ As being Expressed 
(vűchyá) or Understood or Implied (pratiyaménd)? it is first held to be two-fold. “Itis 
expressed when the particles iva, ‘as,’ and the like are employed, and understood when they are 
not employed. Since in each of these a Genus (jati), a Quality (guna), an Action (kriyd), OF 
SS SS ae ae MM a ee 


2 [The Expressed Poctical Fancy is also called vy 
or lupi (the Hindî uses the masculine forms). Thus, 
Utprékshá vyaijaka manahu: 

` Jahá* naht yd, janiya 
* A Poetical Fancy is * Expressed ’ (vyaiijako), 
though, are used. When these words nre not uso 


afijika (in Hindi vyañjaka) and thé Implied vyañgyô, 090 
Giridhara-dfsa’s Bh&rati-bhishana, 87 : — 

manu janu üdika Ghi | 

gamyótprékshà táhi M peus f 
when the words танали", manu, апи, &c., all meaning 2 
d it is ‘Implied ° (gamya).] 


` 
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a Substance (dravya), may be fancied, the old. 1 3 š 
sorts, again, the Re being (1) Positive, ог (2 s eM sight 
Occasion (nimilta) of the fancy being in the shape of (3 at h), and the 
become thirty-two fold. 1 P (3) a Quality, or (4) an Action, they 

Of these, the Expressed (váchyá) sorts are, with the 
each three-fold, as pertaining to (1) a Nature (svarápa), 
a Cause (hétu). 


exception of that of substance (dravya) 


Of these, the sorts pertaining toa Nature (svarüpa) are again two-fold according as the 
Occasion (nimitia) of the Fancy is Mentioned (ukta) or Not Mentioned (nisi) 8 


The divisions of the Understood or Implied (pra 
pertain to a Purpose or Effect (phala) or to а Cause (hétu 

These, again, are two-fold, according as the Subj 
(ulla) or Not Mentioned.] : 

[It will be seen that the Bhashé-bhishana gives a different 
latter analysis has been much developed by later authors. 
Sáhitya-darpana by defining the fizure as the imagining (saiibhévand or tarka) of one thine 
(the subject) under the character of another, In its simplest form the following may be taken 
аз an example. It is the first one given above, slightly developed :— 

Her eyes, large and luscious, captivate the heart as though they were lotuses. 


Here the subject of the figure, the eyes, is imagined under the character of the object of 
the figure, that is to say, lotuses. 


The same idea expressed under the form of a Simile (upamá) would be :— 
Her eyes are large and luscious like lotuses, 


tiyamdnd) poetical fancy, may each 


ect (prasiula) of the Fancy is Mentioned 


analysis of the fignre: and this 
All authors agree, in following the 


This is merely an expression of the resemblance of two things, the eyes and the lotuses, 
expressed in a single sentence. The resemblance is expressed, not suggested as in the Metaphor. 
Moreover in the Simile, the two objects are said only to resemble the other, while in the 
Poetical Fancy one is imagined or fancied to act in the character of the other. 

The same idea expressed under the form of a Metaphor would ће: — 

Her lotus-eyes are large and luscious. 

Here the fancied character of the lotus is superimposed upon the object — the eyes, 
This differs from the Simile because the resemblance is suggested as an embellishment, and is 
not expressed by any word such as ‘ like, eic. It also differs from the Poetical Fancy because 
_ the subject, 2; e., the eye, is not imagined as acting in the character of a lotus, but is imagined éo 
be a lotus. . ° 

In a Simile, words expressing resemblance, such as, iva, tulya, jaisó, law, all meaning 
‘like,’ are either expressed, or understood. 

In the Poetical Fancy, words such máng, jdné', ‘methinks,’ ‘as though, 'misehaya- 
Pragatata, ‘of a, certainty appears as though,’ are expressed or underatontel 

[All authors subsequent to the Bhdshd-bhishana agree that the вена ur = зале 
kinds according as it: depends on a Thing (vastu) a Cause (hétu) or an i н other Thing; 
(phala), That is to say, the subject of the Poetical Fancy is Hare to à e AE: 2 
on it may be imagined to be in such a condition as to be AE А PRAES 
Cireumstance, or it may.be imagined to be in such a condition as 
Circumstance for its Effect, 


Tn the Poetical Fancy depending o 
ply a concrete noun substantive, or 
9r condition (verbal). PEE ESE EEE 


` ` 
n a Thing (vastitprékshd), tho thing may be either 


` ` Li . 2 ti n 
ae it may be a quality (adjectival), or it may be an actio 


3 The svardpa (nature) of the Sáhitya-darpana. 
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(2) a Purpose or Effect (phala), and. 
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An example of the thing being a concrete noun substantive 18: — ; 
Her eyes, large and luscious, captivate the heart as though they are lotuses. 
the subject of the Poetical Fancy, and are imagined to be acting 


Here the lady’s eyes are etica 
in the character of a concrete thing, — a noun substantive, — lotuses. 


An example of the thing being a quality is the (Шоу: — 

His virtues, occasioning as they did other virtues, were, as it were, generative. 

Here the hero’s virtues are the subject of the Poetical Fancy, and they are imagined to 
possess the adjectival quality of generativeness, 

An example of the thing being an action :— 

In my dreams the night passed happily, as though I were sleeping in my beloved’s arms. 

Here the subject of the Poetical Fancy is the manner of passing the night, and it is 
magined to be acting in the character of the verbal action of sleeping in the arms of the 
beloved. 

This Poetical Fancy depending on a thing (vastüprékshá) is further divided into two 
classes, according as.the ground or occasion (spada or vishaya) for the fancy is or is not 
mentioned. In the first case the Poetical Fancy is called uktdspadavastttprél:sha, or uktavishayá 
vastütprékshá. In the latter case it is called anuktáspadavastütprékshá, or anuktavishayá 
vastitprékshd. h 

An example of the ground for the Poctical Fancy being mentioned is the verse already 
given :— | 

Her eyes, large and luscious, captivate the heart as though they were lotuses. 

Here the ground for imagining the eyes to be acting in the character of lotuses is that they 
are large and luscious and captivate the heart. This is mentioned, 

Again :— 

The spots shine beauteous on the moon, as though they were bees upon a lotus in the sky. 

Here the spots on the moon are imagined to be acting in the character of bees on a lotus, 
and the ground for the imagination, viz., that, being spots on a white surface, they are never- 
theless still charming, is stated, 

Again :— 

The ornament of Krishna's ear, being shaped like а makara, is beautiful as though it were 
the standard of the God of Love projecting from the gateway of the castle of Krishna’s heart. 

Here the ornament is imagined to be acting in the character of the standard of the God of 
Love. And the ground for the imagination, its being shaped like a makara (the standard оѓ 
the God of Love is also a makara), is stated, 


An example of a Poetical Fancy depending on a thing, in which the occasion is not 
expressed, is the following :— 


The face of the deer-eyed one gladdens:the heart as af it wore another full moon. 
Ë The grounds for fancying the lady's face to possess the characteristics of a full moon (viz. 
its peculiar fairness, roundness, etc.), are not mentioned. 

Again :— 

Aloes and incense cuused as 4t were a thick night, 


Here the occasion of the Poetical Fancy, 


š the smoke arising from the incense, is no 
mentioned, ° 


As the Sahitya-darpana remarks, in a Poetical Fancy depending upon a Cause or upon 8? 
Effect, the occasion must always, as a matter of course, be mentioned. For if the occasion, for 


instance, in the example immediately following, viz, * holding deep silence, be not mentioned, 
the'sentence would be unconnected; or nbsurd, 
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The following is an example of a Poetical Fancy 


depending on a cause (héttitprékshd):— 


І saw an anklet fallen on the ground, holding deep silence 


from the lotus-foot. as if from the sorrow of separation 


This Fancy in its simplest form is this :— 
Ji was silent, as though it were in sorrow. 


Here sorrow is fancied as the canse of the silen : 
: EI ce, and th х 

forms the Poetical Fancy. з e suggestion (/arka) of this fact 
Again :— 

The lover gave his darling his heart, as though he were al a wedding ceremony 

A wedding ceremony is a cause of giving presents to the Bride 

i з 

the cause for the Bridegroom presenting his heart to the Bride, 

fact forms the Poetical Fancy. 


and here it is fancied as 
The suggestion (farka) of this 


Again :— 


The women of the house made as much of the Bridegroom, as if he were aout to start on a 
long journey. 


Here the starting on a long journey is imagined as the cause for ihe affection shewn to the 
Bridegroom. 


Again (the example of the Dháshá-bháshana) :— 
Her Jeet are rosy, as though from walking on a rough courtyard. 


Here rosy, instead of brown, feet are an embellishment, bnt the colour is represented 
poctically as being caused by her having walked on rough ground. 


A Poetical Fancy depending on a cause is of two kinds, according as the occasion of the 
Fancy is an Actual, Natural thing which exists (siddhavishayd hétitpréksha or siddhdspada- 
hétütprékshá) or an Imaginary thing which does not exist, but is only imagined and invented 
for the nonce (asiddhavishayd hétitprékshd, ov asiddháspadahétütprékshá). We shall take the, 
latter first. 


Examples of a Poetical Fancy depending on a cause with an imaginary occasion are :— 


Krishna is glorious with the moon-like spots on his peacock diadem, as though, out of enmity 
with Siva, he had crowned his head with a hundred moons. 


Here the suggestion (farka) of the moon in the moon-like spots forms the euge GUC 
Poetical Nancy. The Fancy consists in imagining that the cause of Krishna wearing such a 
diadem is his enmity to Siva. But the moon-like spots are only imaginary moons. == 
the occasion is imaginary. The Lála Chandriká (3) states that in this passage it is the guty 
` Which is the imaginary occasion, but in this the author is, I consider, wrong. Yer me xum 
is the cause of the occasion of the Poetical Fancy not the occasion is леза he s 
йврайа. 3 

Again :— 

Thy face hath become the enemy of this lotus, as if it were the топ: sap th 

. t 18 

Here the emulation with the lotus is imagined to be the AS e M IRR 
moon. Theface being the the enemy of the lotus is the occasion (d@spada) of the Foet y 
and it is of 'se imaginary 

course imaginary. al or actual 


: ith a natur 
On the other hand, a Poetical Fancy depending on а cause, vith 


Occasion is exemplified in the following : — 

1 She raised the wreath with both her hands, but was too ni 
round Rdma’s neck, Her hands ‘and arms became languid in 
though because they were two lotuses, each with flower and stent, 


00 snatch overcome by emotion fo place it 
the glory of his moon-like face, as 
shrinking at the moonlight. 


"4 
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he Poetical Fancy consists in the suggestion that Siti’s arms became languid because 
i 5 Р z ЕР 
ate ЕЕ of two lotuses. That is to say, the occasion of the Poetical Fancy is 
r x 1 = tj 1 TU 
at MS were languid, It was а natural, actual, circumstance, and not an imaginary one, 
iV f 5 ° 


— =TM 


Again :— a 


3 ^ J 
. #8 of her lover, 
Her brows are arched, as though she were in anger at the unfaithfuiness of her lover 


i tical | i beautiful curve of the Heroine’s eyebrows 

Her asion of the Poetical Fancy is the : s. 

Thi num ae and not an imaginary fact. The Fancy suggests that the cause of this 
118 1 | 

characteristic is the anger of the lady. wo 

A Poetical Fancy depending on an Effect or Purpose ( phalotp  élshd) 18 also divided, 
like that depending on a cause, into two classes, as the Occasion is Actual or Natural 
(siddhavishayd phalótprékshá ог siddAdspaduphalótprékshá) or Imaginary (asiddhavishayd 
phalotpréksha or asiddhdspadaphalotprélsha), ` 

An example of a Poetical. Fancy depending on Effect in its simplest form is the one given 
in the Bhashé-bhishana :— 

‘The lotus ever worships the water-god, as though to obtain a beauty equal to that of thy feet? 


Here the suggestion is that the abiding of the lotus in the water is an act of worship for 
the purpose of obtaining more perfect beauty. 


The following is an example of the Occasion (Aspada) being Actual (siddha) :— 
The Creator made her bosom exuberant, as though to cause her hips to sway by its weight, 


Here the graceful swaying of the hips is suggested as possessing the character of being the 
effect of the weight of the bosom. The occasion (éspada) of the Poetical Fancy is the actual 
fact of the weight of the bosom. Hence the Poetical Vancy is siddhdspada. 


Again :— 


He abandoned his home and friends and ran to Rama, as though he were a miser running to 
. loot a treasure. 


Here the runner is imagined in the character of a miser, and the running of the miser is 
the effect of Ше desire for wealth, just as the running of the other was the effect of his love to 
Rama. The occasion of the Poetical Fancy is the running 


to Rima and was an actual, not an 
imaginary, circumstance, 


An example of a Poetical Fancy 


depending on a Purpose, with an Imaginary Occasion 
is the following :— н 


Such was her beauty that her ornaments could not enhance it. 
Creator, to preserve her pure fairness from defilement, 
the feet of prurient gazes that approached her. 


They were but as though the 
had laid them there as mats on which to wipe 


Here the suggestion is that the ornaments we 
protecting her from defilement, and not to .enh 
the Poetical Fancy is the imaginary supposition 
There is also the imaginary circumstance sugges 
be wiped on anything. Hence the occasion, 
and the utprékshd is asiddháspada.] 


re placed upon her body for the purpose of 
ance her beauty. The occasion (spada) of 
that the ornaments do not enhance her beauty. 
ted that eyes have feet, and that their gaze can 
indeed the whole basis of the Fancy, is imaginary, 


Text. 


Atibayéktyalankara, 
Atibayôkti грака, Jaha 
"Kanaka-latá para chandramá 
Sárahnava guna éka kaw 
Sudha bharyau yalia vadana tua 


kévalu-M* upamána | 
«аата dhanukha dvai'véna | 72 M 


aurahi: para thaharái | 
chanda kahai baurái | 73 Il 
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Atisayókti UO CU иы сс — 


Aurai ha'sibaw dékhibau к а. uH ү i 
D =, t “ 

Sambandhatisayokti jaha ` déta ayogahi убо А 

Үй pura kê mandira kahai: éusi lő: SERES | 7 
Atisayûkti dáji wahai yóga ayóga e A s Я wl 
"DA bara inne T. ^ ү eN 

Tó kara 20) kalpa-iaru Туб" páwar sanamána | 78 Ц 
"Atisayókti akrama jabai 

Tô šara lágata зам 
Chapalatyukti jo hétu saw 
Kañkana-ht bhai má'dart: 
Atyantatisayokti sû 

Vana na palwchai* айда ló 


karana káraja sañga | 

dhanukhahi aru ari Gaga | 77 II 
lôla sighra jû káju | 

Piya ga'wana suni ju W 78 | 
pürvápara krama náhi | 

ari palilai giri ја W 79 u 


` Translation. 


f Hyperbole. 

[The Sahitya-darpana (693) defines a Hyperbole (atisayokt) as a Poetical Fancy (ut yrékshi) 
in which the introsusception (adhyavusiya) is complete (siddha). That is-to say the Fus 
susception is incomplete in the Poetical Fancy, where the subjective notion is Caper with 
uncertainty. Whilst in the Hyperbole, it being conceived with certainty, the introsusception is 
complete. ] l 


[A Hyperbole is of seven kinds accordingly as it (1) depends on a Metaphor (rüpakátisayókti), 
or (2) on a Concealment (sápalnavátisayókti), or (3) on a Distinction (bhëlakátišayókii), or 
(4) ona Relationship (sanbandhatisaydkti), or (5) on Cause and Effect occurring simultane- 
ously (akramátisayókli), or (6) on Effect immediately following the Cause (chapalátisayókR), 
or (7) on the Sequence to & Causation being inverted (atyantátisayókti).] 

(1 A Metaphor becomes Hyperbole when the object with which comparison is made 
(upainána) is alone mentioned, as for example : — 

‘I saw a moon upon a golden creeper, which bore two bows and two arrows,’ S 

[Here the subjects with which comparison is made, the face, the body of` the lady, the 
eyebroivs, and her arrow-glances are not mentioned. Only the objects with which the com- 
parison is made are mentioned. | 

(2) When the qualities of one thing are (transferred to, and) established upon another 
it is called Hyperbole dependent on Concealment (sápahnavátisayókti, or according to 
another reading apalmavarüpakátisayókti), as for example :— 

‘Tt is thy face which is filled with nectar, If any say that (thy face)is the moor heis mad." 
[Nectar properly speaking is contained in the moon.] 

(3) A Hyperbole is said to depend upon a Distinction, when it insists on an extreme 
ifference (between two objects). [This figure is properly called bhádakatišayakti, ini оша 
Writers owing to a misreading of ihe first four syllables, which are frequently used азд 
Contraction for the.whole name, incorrectly call it Dhéda-kánti.] An example is :— . 
‘Her smile is altogether different (from that of others, that is to say, very excellent), so 
are hor glances, and so her language.’ | 

(4) Hyperbole depending on a Relationship is of two kinds:— š 
. (a) In the first m there is (an implication of) connexion where there 1s no сое аз 
in the following example :—. 

“People call the temple of this city as high as Шеш; 


&vlaabai ihi vidhi varnata jäta. 
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[Here there is no real connexion between the height of the temple and of the moon, but 


nevertheless there is an implication of such connexion. ] 
(b) Im the second kind there isa denial of connexion when there is connexion, as for 
example :— : 


© Та the presence (of thy generous 
[Here the connexion of the kalpa-taru, with the tree of plenty, and the hand of a generons 


giver is eminently proper, but it is denied in this special case.] 

(5) When Cause and Effect are represented as occurring simultaneously, it is an 
instance of akramdlisayékti or Hyperbole not in Sequence, as for example : — 

‘Thine arrows reach thy bow and ihine enemies! bodies at the same instant. 

[Here the placing the arrow in the bow is the cause of it reach ing the body of the enemy, 
and the two, the cause and its result, are hyperbolically represented as occurring simultane- 


) hand, how can the kalpa-taru obtain honour’ ? 


ously.] 

Б When the Effect is represented as following the Cause very quickly, it is called 
ihe Hyperbole of Immediate Sequence (chapalátisayókti), as for example :— 

‘Immediately on hearing of the departure of her beloved to-day, her ring became her 
bracelet (i. e., she became so thin with grief that her ring was able to go round her wrist).’ 

(7) А Hyperbole may depend оп the Sequence toa Causation being inverted and is” 
then called Exaggerated Hyperbole (atyantátisayókti), as for example :— 

* His enemies fall, before his arrows reach their bodies.’ 


Text. 
Tulyaydégitilankira. 
Tulyayógita tint é lakshana krama 1° Jáni | 
Lika salla më: hita ahita dalu тё" that bani || 80 И 
` Bahuta swsamatd gunana kari thi vidhi héta prákára | 
Guna-nidhi nikai déta tit: tiya kaw ari kaw hira W 81 W 
Navala vadht ki vadana-duti aru sukuchita aravinda | 
Тй-М° sri-nidhi, dharma-nidhi, tu-ht indra, ати chanda | 82 M 
Translation. 


Equal Pairing. 
[The Sáhitya-darpana (695) defines this figure as follows: — * When objects in hand or 


others are associated with one and the same attribute 


Rr ios dharma = lity, gunu, as wellas action, 
kriyá) it is Equal Pairing.’ ( > Rand 


The Bhéshé-bhishana’s description is not in accordance with із.) 


The following are the three (varieties of) Equal Pairing (/wlyayógild). Learn dae 
peculiarities in order — (1) when in the same word both an auspicious and an inauspicious 
enning are suggested); (2) when one attribute (is associated) in several (words); an 
(3) when many (attributes) aro detailed in equal co-existence, Such are the three varieties. 
Examples are : — i 

(1) “O thou abode of virine, thou givest neck 
enemies.’ [Here the same word héra is used int 
and one inauspicions, £, e., ‘ discomfiture,'] - 


(2) *Faded (at nightfall) are the charms of fhe БИДЕ алов, and the lotus.’ 


[Here the same attribute fading, is i 
s: Л attributed bot id the lotus 
(with which it may he E na o e biie ignition aaa gee 


laces to thy Lady, and discomfiture to thine 
WO senses, one auspicious, f. €.) “® necklace; _ 


ee 


96, call this asanbandhaligayokti,) 


5 [Some authors, e. g. Bhárali-bhftshana, 
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(3) ‘Thou alone art the abode of Good Fortune, 
alone art (mighty as) Indra, thou alone ar 


attributes are mentioned one by one as eq 


—— 


| thou alone art the abode of virtue, thou 
b glorious as the moon, [Here a number of different 
ually co-existent in one person. ] 

(The Bh drati-bhishana of Giridhara-dis 
Dhasha-bhishana and the Sáhilya-darpana. 
kind of Equal Pairing (that in which one а 


а (104 and ff.) supplies th 
It defines what the Dháshá- 
ttribute is associated in sev 


е connexion between the 
bhüshana calls the second 
eral words), as follows :— 
dharma ékatá héi | 

fulya-yogitd sôi | 82a ıı 


Kriya aura guna kari jah: 
Varnyane Ед kai itara kà 


Prastuta-tulyayógtiá-ud&harána : — 


Aruna-udaya avalóki kai 


sakuchahi kuvalaya chóra i 
Indu-udaya lakhi svatrini 


vadana vanaja chahw бга \\ 82b W 
Aprastuta-tulyayógitá-udáharana : — 
Lakhi têrî sukumáratá 


ê ri, yd jaga mahi: | 
Kamala gulába kathóra sé 


kû kó bháshata náki \ 820 il 

When (а) objects in hand (varnyana, or prastuta), or (5) others, 
and the same attribute which may be either an action or a quality, 
are: — 


are associated with one 
it is Equal Pairing ; examples 


(a) ‘When they see the rising of the dawn, the night-lily and the thief lament. So also 
when they see the rising of the moon, in all directions, do the countenances of the free ошақ 
‘and the blue lotus. (Here the description of the rising of the sun and of the moon is in 
question, and the lily and the thief, the free woman and the blue lotus, which are respectively 
connected therewith, are associated with the same action of lamenting.) 


(b) ‘Fair maid, who in this world that has perceived the softness of thy (body), пела 
speak of the hardness of the lotus and of the rose.’ (This is a translation of ше n M 
verse in the Siéhitya-darpana, Here the description of the softness of the lady's bo ; 3 us 
subject in hand, and the lotus and the rose which are unconnected with it, are associated with 
the same quality of hardness.) 


lave ` : d kind 
It thus appears that the definition of the Sdhitya-darpana corresponds to the second kin 
of Equal Pairing defined in the Bhdshd-bhishana.] 


Text. 
Dipakálaükara. 


б 3] ; sau" varani itara eka bhava | 
"ILU 300и lahata bandva W 83, Il 
Соја mada sau nripa téja sau 80 


Translation, 
The Illuminator. 


i subject (prastuta) and 

ing-connected-with-the-subject (pras 

[CE Sáhitya-darpana, 696 :— ‘When a us WE ir 

апо ег unconnected-with-16 (aprastuta) (are ed mas m i ee 

: e ст. air sith which the 
when the s f sonnected with severa хе | МЕ ыа 

called the n p > Compare the definition of Equal Pairing ; 

AS ninator. a 


definition of the Illuminator is closely counected.] > 
Я ething 
When a thing in hand (varani = vartya) and sometiing 


à Г uliar qualitie 
We same attribute, each on account of its o n pec q 
or examplo :— 


1 = a aci 72 
else are each deseribed as роза: 
s it is called the Iluminator; 

3 


ing in rat, and 
is being in rat, 
kes enhanced glory, the one from his being 
г : aE ae! i Es N | y 
The elephant and the king each take 


the other from his valour.’ 


; 3 У 
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УС саатаарай and someihing else (the E. Ü 

е two things the subject in hand (the king), and s = рал) 

[ыч os UN ihe same attribute of glory, though in cach case from a 
are descr: j 


lifferent cause, the cause in each caso being the peculiar nature of the king and the elephant 
anrer , 


spectively. 
po i Text. ` 
Dipakavrittyalankara.® 
Dipaka Avriti lint vidhi 1 fvriti pada и hôi l 
Punt hwai Goriti artha, kt diji kahiyai sôi | 84 n 
` Pada aru arlha duhiina ki &vriti tiji lékhi 1 E. 
Ghana barasai hai, ri sakhi, Ё nisi barasai hai dékhi \ 85 i 
Philai vríksha kadamba kê {айа bikasé ahi l ° 
Мана а hai móra aru chátaka matta saráhi | 86 у 


Translation. 
The Illuminator with Repetition. 
[Not in Séhilya-darpana. | 
The Illuminator with Repetition is of three kinds — (a) In the first there is repetition 
of a word (padavritit) (but not of iis meaning). (0) In the second there is a repetition of 


meaning (arthdvritii) (but not of the same word). (c) And in the third there is repetition both 
of the word and of its meaning (paddrthávritti). Examples аге: — 


(a) “О friend, the clouds rain; see, it isa night of the rainy season.’ Here the word 
‘yain’ is repeated, but cach time in a different sense. 


(b) ‘The nauclea tree is in blossom, and the Ааа tree is flowering.’ Here ihe words 
“is in blossom’ and ‘is flowering’ are different, but their meaning is the same. 


(c) Excited is the peacock, and excited is the chdtaka-bird worthy to be praised? Here 
the word ‘ excited ’ is repeated, each time in the same meaning. 


[It will be observed that all the above are examples of the Illuminator (v. 88, abovo).] 


Text. 


Prativastipamalankara, 


Prativastupama samajh Туа 


P 000 vdkya samána 1 
Abhé súra pratápa té 


50014 sira ka vána \ 87 n 
Translation. 


The Typical Comparison, 
Ii is Typical Com 
As for example ; — 


* The sun gaineth its brillianey fr. 
arrow. — : 


parison when the same idea ig implied by two different expressions. 


om its fierce heat, as the hero gaineth his glory with his 


[Here the actions of * gaining brilliancy * 
expressed by a difference of words to 
definition is ‘Typical Comp 
spondence is implied, the sa 
vernacular implies, 
shove), ] 


and ‘gaining glory,” though the same, ате 
TOS to avoid repetition. Cf, Sdhitya-darpanu, 697, where Ше 
arison 15: when, in sentences ог descriptions, of which ihe corre- 
me common attribute is differently expressed,’ As its name in the 
the fignre is closely connected with the upamé or simile (vv. 44 aud fi. 


Ru oy jus e 
° Or Avritlidipaka, 
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=” uasssasmmm Ts 


Eu сыы Е 
Text. ^ 
Drishtantalankara, 
Alankdra drishtànta sô 


lakshana néy 4 
a, feet rs “shana, néma pramán 
Kántimána sasi-hi banyan pramána | 


10-4 hiratinána || 88 Ale 
Translation. 


'Exemplifieation. 


The nature of the figure of Exemplification can 


ccs: be gathered from its name. 
° 2 ug EE 


An example 
‘The moon alone was created a thing of perfect beauty, as thou alone 


(The Sdhitya-darpana, 698, defines the fignre as the reflective representation (pratibimbana) 


of a similar (sadharma) attribute, (not of the same attribute, in whi 
s f which у 1 
be Typical Comparison, v. 87 above), ES. 


of perfect fame.’ 


Giridhara-dása's definition in the Bhérati-bh 


1 üshana (119) is fuller than that of the Dkáská- 
ohiishana : — 


Varnya avarnya duluna kô thinna dharma darasái | 


Jaha: bimba pratibimba sû" sô drishtdnta kahái | 88a | 


When different attributes are shewn as belonging respectively to the subject under dis- 


cussion and to something not under discussion, — they bearing the mutual relationship of type 
and antitype, it is Exemplification.] ë 


Text. 
Nidarbanalankara. 

Kahiyar irividhi nidarbana vdkya artha sama dói | 
Eka kié, puni aura guna aura vaslu me hôi 4 89 qw 
Kahkiyat: kdvaja а: kachhu bhalau buran phala йш 
Dátá saumya so añka binu pürana chanda bandu W 90 || 
Dékhó, sahaja-hi dharata yaha khaiijaza-lilá naina 1 
Téjaswi saw nibala bala mahadéva аги maina \\ 91 n 

Translation, 

Illustration. . 


[СЕ. Sáhilya-darpana, 699. When a possible, ог, аз is sometimes the case, even an impossible 
connection of things (vastusatibandha) implies a relation of type and aniitype (bimbdnubimbatza), 
- itis Illustration.] 

Illustration (nidarsaná) is of three kinds, viz. (a) when the meaning of the two sentences 
is the same ; (6) when the quality of one thing exists in another; and (e) when O a so 
deration of the effect (of a similar action), the good or bad results of an action may be foretold. 
Examples of the three kinds аге: — 


(а) ‘This gentle giver is without spot ; in the samo manner that the f 
Spot, 


ull moon is without 


aken as an instance of Exemplifi- 


^ М 1 t 
[The Bhushana-kaumudi remarks that this must not be merely comparison; while here 


cation (v. 88); for in the latter there is no superimposition, the person compared, — the 
e © quality of the spotlessness of the moon is superimposed e = w of Illustration, that a 
giver. In fact Exemplification bears much the same relation to this 


Simile does to a Metaphor.] 


: itoring) 2лаўјапа bird." 
(b) ‘Behold, her eye naturally contains the sportive play of the (luttering) ату 
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س‎ = 
tl ality of the flutiering motion of the /Лайјапа 18 used йз on illustration of 
n i Н " r à res, and is mentioned as existing in them. ‘his form of the figure must 
sportive pere WE Hyperbolo dependent on Concealment (Sápalna vidlisay kt, v. 30), in 
ОША x nalities of one thing are taken away from it and established in another, while 
s ue is E: Eel of the fact that the Fhañjana still possesses a fluttering motion, though 
теге à ! 
the heroine's eye also possesses it.] P | 
`(с) ‘When а weak person uses force against a mighty one, (it is an instance) of the story 
of Mahádéva and the God of Love.’ | 
[The fatal result of the attack of the feeble God of Love upon the mighty Mahadeva is 


well known.] 


Text. 
Vyatirékalenkaéra. 
Viyatirêka upamána 18° - upaméyadika dékhi 1 
Mukha hai ambuja só, sakhi, е milihi bata visékhi N 92 Q 
"Translation, 
Contrast. 


When a subject compared with another excels it, it is an instance of Contrast (vyatiréka). 
as for example :— 

* This face of hers, O friend, is a lotus, but has this superior excellence, ihat sweet words 
issue from it.’ 

[Sdhitya-darpana, 700, where it is said that the subject compared may either execl or fali 


short of the other, With this figure may be compared the ornament of the Converse (pratipa), 
ут. 50 and #,] 


Text. 
Sahoktyalankars. 
Sá snhékti saba sátha-ht varandi rasa sarasái 1 
Kirati art-kula sanga-hi jala-nidhi pahwchi jai 98. И 
Translation. 


Connected Description. 


This figure occurs when all of several facts are elegantly described as occurring simalts- 
neonsly, as for example : — 


‘ Thy fame, together with the hordes of thy foes, have reached the occan at the same time. 
(the one in triumphant progress, the other in headlong flight). 


[The Sáhitya-Tarpana (701) insists that this figure must be founded on a Hyperbole 
(atisayokti, vv. 29 and ff.) ; but this is not admitted by others. The Bhishd-bhishane eonsiders 
that it is sufficient that the coincidence should be clegantly expressed rasa sarasdi, таза 15 
zarasita Каті kai, Comm. So Bhirati-bhishana, 132, jahá mana-rañjanu varaniyé.] 


Text. 
Vinókti. 
Hat vinókti dwai bhá*ti ki 


5 pruslula kachhu binu kshina 1 
Aru sóbhá ай luhai 


prastuta kachhu ika hina n 94 Il 
anjana binu sólhal na 1 
raücha rukhái hai na ú 95- I 


Driga khuñjana-sá kañja-sé 
Bald, saba guna sa-rasa tanul 


1 Y. I. bali saba guna sarasdta tua, 
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Translation. 
The Speech of Absence, 


[Not in Sdhitya-darpana.] 

The figure of the Speech of Absence is of two kinds :— (a) in one, the subject of descrip- 
tion loses by the absence of something ; (b) in the other, owing to the same cause, it gains 
enhanced beauty, but is still wanting in something (necessary). Examples are: — ` | 

(а) Thine eyes are (glancing) as the Lhañjana bird, and (full orbed) as the lotus, but 
without collyrium thoy have no lustre. > oc. 


(p) Fair damsel, thy body is luscious and filled with every charm. (Thou displayest) no 
harshness [which is necessary to bring thy lover to thy feet]. 


Text. 
Samásóktya]ankara. 


Samásükti prastuta phurai prastula varnana må'jha | 
Kumudini-hü praphulita bhai dékhi kala-nidhi s&jha | 96 ц 


Translation. 
The Modal Metaphor.’ 


[Sáhitya-darpana, 703. The Modal Metaphor is when the behaviour (or character) of 
another is ascribed (vyavahárasamdrópa) to the subject of description (prastufa), from a 
Sameness of (1) Action, (2) Sex (or Gender), or (3) Attribute.] 


The Modal Metaphor is when, in the account of a thing which is not the subject of 
description (aprastuta), the subject of description is itself manifested, as for example :— е 

‘The lily also expanded (or became full of joy) when it saw the approach of the moon at, 
eventide. [Here the subject of description is the heroine, aud not the lily. sone i 
meaning (which has beeu manifested by the Modal Meiaphor) is, “The heroine became full o 
joy, when she saw the approach of her beloved at eventide.’] 


[This is an example of what the Sáhitya-darpana would calle МП E oe aie 
on Community of Attribute. As, however, the word praphulita is equal ly poe ee 3 EE 
or to a, woman, the example is not a good one, as there is nothing S E à, there would 
the heroine and not the lily that was referred to. Had the word ru s e ү ee 
have been no doubt that the heroine was intended, and it would have been 
Metaphor. T es sek себе 

The Bháshana-kaumudi insists that the second prastula GE s pore a Жу: 
“aprastuta? Such a violent assumption is certainly necessa 7 ey Elena) subject B 
above, Perhaps a more literal translation might bes T Te ces ‘aprastuta’ will not 
description, (another) subject of description 28 E (137) says :— 
sean, The text is probably corrupt. The JDhárati-bháshana ‚ 5%у 


А VS illínta 1 
Prastuta mé’ jaba-h& phurat een c Em. и 963 п 
Sanásókti bh dshana kahai* 2 


Yathá :— 


Sajant, rajaná рії sasi 
Aligata práclá mudila 


л 
viharata rasa-Lhara-pure | 
kara pasári kai súre W 96b Il 


i joic i nectar (or love), and 
*O friend, the moon, when she findeth ihe night рК En hae ae ED 
intoxicated with affection, when she appeareth in the east, stre 


and embraceth the sun.] ' uo 7 у: ОА 
тылын с — 


8 Literally, Speech of Brevity. 
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| = . Text. 
Parikaralankara. 
Hai parikara asaya liyé jahé visóshana ы " 
Nasi-vadant yaha néyiká "tápa harali hai jói W 97 WU 
Translation. 


The Insinuator. 
[Séhitya-darpana, 704.] Ў 


Where there are significant epithets it is an instance of this figure. 


` This heroine reduceth the fever (of love). Rightly is she (called) the moon-face (the 


moon being a reducer of fever). 
Text. 


Parikarankurélankéra. 


parikara ankura пата | 


Sáblipráya viséshya jaba 
néku na manata vima || 98 "£ 


Sudhé-hi piya kê Каћа? 
"Translation. 
Tho Passing Insinuation. 

[Not in Séhitya-darpana.] 

"But when special significance is given (not to the qualifying epithet), but to the object 
qualified itself, it is an instance of this figure, as, for example :— S 

“The lady (váma) does not heed a single word of what her lover says, even though he 
stand erect before her.’ Here the use of the word váma is significant, аз it not only menns ‘Indy,’ 
but also ‘crooked,’ in contradistinction to the erectness of her lover. 

[Text, 
Punaruktivadabhisilankara, 


Not in Bhashd-bhishana. Ihave only met it in Ldla-chandriké, 678, which defines the 
figure as follows: — 


Dikhat artha punarukti sau punaruktivadábhása || 988 Il 
Yathd :— : 
Mana-móhana saw moha kari tû Ghana-$y tma sathiri ] 
Kunj-vihdrit sau vihari Giridhári ura dhári M 98b W 
Translation, 


Apparent Tautology, 


ee there are a number of names each referring to the same person, but each having 
special significance, it is Apparent Tautology, as for example :— 


E loy i0 Manê-Mûhana (the Henrt-entrancer). Bring peace to Сапа-5уйта (or 
те т ш А thy cloud-dark hair). Sport thou with Kufija-vihárin (he who sporteth jn the 
ei ate с 2 to rae Genesis) bosom Giridhárin (the Upholder of the Mountain): 

a es 0; rishna baye special sieni Y с EN ;elop- 
ment of the Passing Insinuation (98).] pcs ае беше аа" 


А Text. 
fléshálankára, 
Sléshe alañkriti artha bahu éka sabda iê" hóta | 
Hói na párana néha binu ais vaduna udóta | 99 l 
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Translation. == 


Paronomasia 
[Sdhitya-darpana, 705.] or Coalescence, 


Then several meanings come fr - lom › 
Wh g rom the same word, it is an instance of this figure, as, 


example:— 5 
‘Her face would not so shine, if there were not full 1 j 
ov j 
séha meaning both ‘love’ and ‘oil ']. е oria fa SLs), [the word 
Text, 
Aprastutaprasamsalañkara, 
Alankira dwat bhá'ti kau aprastuta parasansa | 
Ika varnana prasluta bind díjai" prastuta ansa || 100 " 
Dhani yaha charchá jiténa ki sukala samai sukha délu | 
Visha rákhata hai kantha siva dpa dharyau thi hátu W 101 Ц 
: Translation, š 


Indirect Description. 


[The Sáhitya-darpana (706) thus defines this figure, which can hardly be said io be 
defined at all by the JBhásha-bhüshana. ‘When (1) a particular (visésha) from а general 
(siiménya), or (2) a general from a particular, or (3) a cause (nimitia) from an effect (Lérya), 
or (4) an effect from a cause (Aétu), or a thing similar from what resembles it (samdt sama), 
is understood, each of the former being in question (prastula) aud the latter not so, it ia 


Indirect Description.’ This definition must be borne in mind as understood in the following.) 

The figure of Indirect Description (aprastutapragaiisd) is of two kinds, according as 
(a) description takes place without (mention of) the subject in question, and (b) description | 
lakes place with only a partial reference to the subject in question. Examples are : — 


(а) ‘Blessed is this pursuit of knowledge, which continually gives happiness [Here 
the subject in question is divine knowledge, It is not mentioned, but it is inferred that the 
particular knowledge which is in question can only be divine knowledge, from the effect 
described, viz., that it gives happiness at all times. ] 

(b) Siva bears the (kaléhala) poison in his-throat, and therefore (to allay the burning) 
he placed the water (of the Ganges) on his head.’ [Here the Ganges, which is the subject in 
question, is only hinted at by the word ‘water.’ Ië is understood that it is that pestis pes 
which is in question, from the effect; for no other river could allay the burning of the kalahala 
poison.] : 183). In thai 

{This last example is not an instance of Kévya-linge or Poetical Reen Gn ы у ae = 
fena, the reason given is a completive corroboration of a fact intimated, whic 5 

ere.] 2 | 

[Giridhara-dáso thus defines this figure in the Bharati-bhishana m $ 
prastuta varnyé jái | 
Lahaht: kavina ké r&i W 101811 
t in hand, the 


Aprastuta varnana bishat 
Aprastuta-parasansa tehs ; : ET, 
It is Indirect Description when, by the description of a thing wich 
Subject in hand becomes described. ^ 
So also Raghu-nitha in the Rasika-méhana (106) к= es S к 
uga nai Db prasint past 
pes d Ш ЕХ fa alankára kars stris t 1010 Il 
rastult-prasa 
Again Padmikara-bhatta in the Padmabh 
Aprastuta viritánta maha 
Aprastuta-parasansa só 


arana (107) says :— b 
jaha: prastuta kò уната 
iu prakdra pramdna Il 101c Il 
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viya sámánya-nibandha | 

kahi kavi rachata prabandha U 101d (| 
kája-nibandhand Gna | 

1415 kahata matimdna M 101е u 


Tha sárüpya-mibandhaná 
Bahuri viséslgja-nibandhaná 
Chauthi hétu-nibandhané 
Yá vidhi paficha prakára saw 
Indirect description occurs when in the description of а thing not in question, the thing in 
question is inferred. Ti is of five kinds, viz. : — 
(1 When it originates in a resemblance (between the thing described and the thing 
inferred). 
(2) Wnen it originates in a general statement (from which a particular is inferred), 
(8) When it originates in a particular statement (from which a general is inferred). 
(4) When it originates in а cause (from which an effect is inferred). 
(5) When it originates in an effect (from which a canse is inferred). 


This agrees with the Sálitya-darpana, and gives the clue to the connexion between the 
definition given in that work, and that of the Bháshá-bhüshana.] 


Text. 
"Prastutànkurülankár&á. 


Prastuta añkura hai kiyai ` prastuta mé: ртазійї 1 
Kaha: дауам ali ké-waré chháü'di sukémalatas (| 102 n 


Translation. 


The Passing Allusion, 
[Not in SáAitya-darpana.] í 
It is the figure of Passing Allusion, when allusion (prastdi=prastiva) (hinting а. 


connexion with) the subject in tho mind of the speaker (is made to some passing cireumstauce) 
as for example : — 


“O Bee, why hast thon deserted the delicacy (of other flowers) and gone to the kéward? 
Hore under the passing allusion to the bee, it is hinted that some person, who has attached 
himself to the pleasures of this world (the ké*wará flower), and abandoned the sweet flowers 
of the name of Rûma. 


1 Another interpretation of this verse is as follows:— À heroine has been detected by her 
friend returning from the embraces of her lover. ‘The friend thus addresses her, alluding te 
the scratches, marks of the love-conflict, on her face :— 


the A deer (ali), what (thorny) ké*wará flower hast thou been visiting, that thou hast loss 
ender smoothness (of thy faco)'? Here the lover is figuratively alladed to as akéwart, 


flower. i 
Text. 
Paryaydktyalankara, 
Pd апан aclu тасћапќ sau’ bata | 
yai 70 hai сина sohála || 103 li 
Chatura walai jehi ua garé binu тила dûrî mala | 
Тита dûd baithau ihá Jt anháwana (dla W 104 Il 
Translation, ; 
Periphrasis, 


[Sahitya-darpana, 708, 


t . oll 
ys tara df speech] Periphrasis is when the fact to be intimated (gamy«) is expressed 
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3 AS'WANT SINGH, 289 


` Periphrasis is of two kinds: (a) In the fi 
of speech. (%) In the other tho object whi 
by some pretext. Thus, for example : — 


rst a statement is ma 


de b : : 
ch is desired ten y some ingenions turn 


gent's heart is accomplished ` 


(a) “Clever is he, who threw a necklace r 


Š ound thy neck — a neck ui a 
string? According to tho Dhishanakaumudi, а friend has detected tie toe сш 
from an ederent) the necklace without a binding-string represents meee returning 
arms of the lover. The passage is also capable of interpret 5 £ periphrastieally the 
Rayhuvaùša quoted in the Sdhitya-darpana, Thus: — 


on thy neck а necklace without a binding- 


ation like the passage from the 
A skilled (conqueror) is he, who placed 


thread (composed of the tears trick]; t 
bosom in drops large like pearls, welling forth at the defeat of thy Nadie eS. E x: 
Д h 


(0) * You two are seated here (for a flirtation)? ‘No friend, we are on our way to batl 

in the lake.” Here the hero and heroine have accomplished their desire for an ui e 

under pretext of having accidentally met on their way to the bathing grát š ; 
o It 


Text. 
Vyajastutyalanküra. 
Vy&jastuti піп misali jabai Вай jéhi | 
Swarga chadháyé patita lai дайда kë kahaw thi | 105 y 
Translation. 
Artful Praise. 


{Sdhitya-darpana, 707.] 

When under pretence of blame, praise is expressed, — it is to be considered as an instance 
of Artful Praise, as for example: — 

* O Ganges, what (good) can I say of thee. Thou hast raised sinnors to heaven.’ [Here 
under pretence of blaming the Ganges for defiling heaven with sinners, the poet really praises it 
for its salvation-giving properties.] 

[The Sáhitya-darpana includes under this figure its converse, — the giving blame under 
pretence of praise. So also Bhdrati-bhishana, 154,° which further includes the expression of 
praise, under pretence of praising somebody else. Z. g., Praising the All-purifying God, under 
pretence of praising the pure man in whose heart He abides, z, e, the exact, converse of the 


succeeding. ] 
Text. 


VyAjanindaélankara. 


aindá aurai hût | 


VyAja-ninda nindá misahi a 
xi chanda manda hai sót W 106 Il 


Sadá hsna kinhau na kyo" 

Translation. 
Artful Blame. 

[Not in Sáhitya-darpana.] 
Tt is the figure of Artful Blame (vydjanindd) when, 
another person is also blamed ; as for example :— f: 
“Why did not (the Creator) make the moon ever and always emaciate 
action of His (not to have done so). 


[Here a heroine, distranght of the absence of пер the Creator. СЁ. th 
always as emaciated as herself, under cover of blaming the 
Ceding figure. ] ———— T IUS EE 
Ee 


under pretext of blaming one person, 


d? It was an evil 


beloved, blames the moon for not being 
] e mote io the pre- 


å a, 120. 
9 So also Rasika-midhana, 110, and Padmibharay - 
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Text. 
Akshópálanküra. 
Tini сЕ Akshépa has tha nishédha-abhásu | 
н J Arr ye 3 

Pahilahi kahiyai: йри kachhu bahuri phëriyai ast п 107 H 
Durai nishédha jo vidhi-vachana lakshana ШР p ! 
Hai nahi’ айта agins té tiya-tana t&pa visékhi | 108 p 
Stia-kirana dai daréa tu alhavá tiya-mukha dhi i 
Jai daî mé janma dé chalai déSa tuma jäki (| 109 ц 

Translation. 

The Hint. 


[The definition of the Sáhitya-dar pana (714, 715) differs, though the third example of the 
Bháshá-bhüshana is nearly the same as one given in the former work. It (the definition) is as 
follows: — * When something, really intended to be said, is apparent! y suppressed or denied 
(nishédhabhisé), for the purpose of conveying a particular meaning, it is termed Hint, and is 
two-fold as pertaining to what is about to be said or what has been said. E Another figure (also 
termed Hint) is held, likewise (i. е., for the purpose of conveying a partienlar meaning) to be 
an apparent permission (vidhydbhasa) of something really unwished for.’ The first of these 
two definitions corresponds to the first definition of the Bhdshd-bhishana, and the second defini- 
tion of that work is really included in it. The second definition of the Séhitya-darpana corre- 
sponds to the third of the Bhashd-bhishana.] 

The Hint is of-three kinds:— (a) In the first there is an apparent suppression (or denial 
for the purpose of conveying a particular meaning). (ë) In the second, the speaker himself ai 
first commences a statement, and then turns it aside. (с) In the third, a refusal (of permission) 
is concealed under words signifying permission. Examples are : — 

(a) ‘In the lady's body there is a fever more fierce than fire, — but no, she has not its. 
brilliancy.” 

[Here the pangs of separation felt by the friend of the speaker are hinted at in general, but 
the particular fact that she is pale and about to die is suppressed.] ` 

(û) “O Cool-rayed (Moon) reveal thyself, — or, stay, is it my lady's face (which I see). 

[Here the hero commences to compare his lady's face to the moon, but stops and addresses 
her directly, aftér giving a hint of what was in his mind.] 

(с) ‘Depart (my love) toa far country (if thou art resolved to go) —— And may God 
give me again birth there.’ 

[Here the permission to go is really a prohibition, Moreover the lady hints that if her 
beloved does go she will of a certainty die, and will have to be reborn elsewhere.] 


Text, 


Virédhabhasilankara, 
Bhésai jabai virédha sô 


wahai virédhabhasa | 
Uta rata hau, utarata nahi 


mana lé prana-nivdsa | 110 1 
Translation, 
Apparent Contradiction, 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana; cf. however 718, viródlia, 


is (at first sight) apparent.(but there is reall 
tion; as for example : — 


contradiction] When an incongruity 
y noincongruity), it is called Apparent Contradic 


‘ "Tis there (ula, i. e., with some other lady) that thou art devoted (rata). She, the ар 
of thy life, departeth (ularata) not from thy heart,’ С 
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[Here the speaker із а jealous heroine, Т} 
ihe two expressions uta-rata (devoted there), and 
seen that this particular example is also an instanc 
In a Pun, however, the incongruity is not a necess 
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le apparent contradiction 
utarala naht: 


e of the orna 
агу part ] 


Text. 


dwells in the use of 
(does not depart), It will be 
ment of Уата:а or Pun (у. 203). 


Vibhavanalankara, 
Ноћ: chha bá: vibhávana 
Binu yávaka dinai charana 
Hétu apürana 16 jabai 
Kusuma-vina kara gahi madana 
Pratibádhaka-há hêta hai 
Nisi-dina šrutt-sagali las 
Jabai akárana vastu të 
K lila ki vûnî abai 
Kåhů karana té" jabai 
Karata mahi sanlápa-há: 
Puni kachhu káraja té* jabai 
Naina-mina té* dékhi yaha 


kárana bina-hi kija 1 

aruna lakhai hai ји W 111 " 
káraja pitrana hói | 

saba jaga jílyaujói n2 m 
kéraja párana máni | ` 
naina råga kikhdni ү 113 W 
kûraja prakata-ài hóta | 

bólata sunyau kapóla \ 314. n 
kûraja hóla viruddha | 

вай, sifa-kara suddha | 115: It 
upajai kdrana rúpa | 

saritd bahata anipa | 116 Ц 


Translation, ` 


Peculiar Causation. 


[Sdhitya-darpana, 716. ‘When an effect is said io arise without a cause (Аа), itis 
Peculiar Causation (vidhdvand), and is two-fold, according as the occasion (nimitta)is or is not 
mentioned. It will be noticed that the Bhéshd-bhishana (and indeed all other later authors 
whom I have consulted) gives a much wider definition.) 


Peculiar Causation is of six kinds, viz. : — 
(1) When an effect (is said to arise) without à cause, as for example : — 


* Without applying red-lac dye, a rosy hue appears upon her feet. Here the rosy hue 
of the feet, which is an enhancement of beauty, is shewn as existing without its usual cause. 


(2) When a full effect (is said to arise) from a cause which is incomplete, as for 
example : — 


*Behold, although the God of orelo merely grasped his dart of flowers, he has 
conquered the whole world.’ 


е halos 2 ' example: — 
(3) When, in spite of an obstacle, the effect is nevertheless complete, as for example 


E " r9 n тазі , in 
‘Although they are ever near (i. e., long, extending to) her ears E Я = por onamasia, 
PTS | s à it. mines) of anger. 
ihe neighbourhood of religious books), still her eyes are full (lit., mines Š 


' ihi i be the cause, as for 
‘ise from a thing which cannot 
(4) When an effect appears io arise from a g 
ex Ae | E | 
ample : [In this example, 2 friend of 


3 
E f a cuckoo. P : 
“Lo, I heard a dove utter just now nee assignation, and suggests this 


LA TT А io the place of 
the hero is inviting the heroine to come to the pl 
Apparent miracle as a pretext. ] f sS 

А p d as Iur €: 
- [Ta eaid to arise from a cause, j „Жш 
(5) When a contrary effect is said to aris fever, {The heroine is lamenting the 
j - ives me fever. ! 
“О friend, this pure cooling moon only gives 


3bsence of her beloved.] 


: “с: Viró 
[The Lála-chandriká, 436, mentions а es per n 718. 
the fifth variety of Peculiar Causation. Ci. Мач Š 


dha which is closely connected with 
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The example given is :— 
Máryau manuhdrant bhari 
Wé kau ati anakhahataw 
‘Even her beatings of me are full of captivatings of the soul. Even her abuse is Yes 


: z 5 
Even her extreme anger is not without a smile, ] 


gáryau harti mithaht | 
anusakühata bina піл W 15a qw 


sweet, 
(6) When originating from some effect, the appearance of a cause is produced, i. e, 


when the sequence of cause and effect is inverted, as for example : — 


‘See those (clear) darting fishes, her cyes. From them flows a river.’ [Here from the 
eyes metaphorically considered as fishes, tuken as an effect, the torrent of tears, further 
metaphorically considered as the cause (or essential of existence) of these fishes, riz. a river, 


‘is represented as being produced by them.] 
Text. 
Viséshóktyalank&ra. 
Viséshókti jû hétu sau káraja трајаї náhi | 
Néha ghatata hai nahi: tat Káma-dipa ghata mahi W 117 Il 
Translation. 
Peculiar Allegation. 
[Sdhitya-darpana, 717.) 
When, in spite of the existence of a cause, Шеге is an absence of effect, it is Peculiar 
Allegation, as for example: — 2 
* Although the lamp of desire (is burning) im her body, still the oil (or her love) diminishes 
not. [Here there is a paronomasia on the word néha, which means both ‘ oil’ and *love.'] 


[This figure is two-fold according as the occasion (guna or nimitta) for the absence of the 
effect is mentioned (ukta) or is not mentioned (anukia) An example of uktaguna viséshokti is 
Bihtri-sa’ sat, 583 : — 


Туан" аи" pydsé-t rahata jyaw jyaw piyata aghái 1 
Saguna salauné тйра Баш", ju na chakha trisha bujhdi n 117a M 


‘ The more my eyes drink to satiety, the more thirsty they become. Their thirst for his 
lovely (or salt) form is not extinguished.’ Here the cause for the absence of the quenching 
of the thirst, viz., the beauty (or, by a paronomasia, the saltness) of her beloved's form 18 
mentioned. ] 


Text. 
Asambhavülankára. 
Kahata asambhava Aóta аба binu saibhdvana káju. | 
Giri-vara dharihai gópa-suta kő janai ihi (ju W 118 Il 
Translation. 


The Unlikely, 
[Not in Suhitya-darpana.] 


They call the figure The Unlikely, when an se of 
eff © ' al course 0 
events, as for example ye , ect occurs contrary to the usual c 


* Who imagines to-day, that (Krishna) the cowherd’s son would hold up (the mountain of) 
Góvardhana ' ? 


[So also Bhérati-bhishana, 178, Padmétharana, 145, Rast Ja-móhana, 128.1 
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Text, 
Asathgatyalankara, 
Peu AES E 
D ERU ы: aru kárana nyáré бта | 
Aura thaurahi “Л уай А aura thaura kau Пата || 119 1 
Aura kaja dra mbhiyai- aurai kariyai* daura | 
psg d mati bat Jhimata &bahi maura ll 120 Il 
Têrê ара {Пака legáyau pani | 
Móha mitdyau náhi prabhu móha lagáyau dai || 121 u 
Translation, 
Disconnection. 


[Sdhitya-darpana, 719, where the definition corr 


| esponds only with the first of i] д 
given by the Dháshád-bháüshana.] T “куш 


Disconnection is of three kinds : — 
locally separated; (5) When an action 
(c) When a commencement is made towar 
аге: — 


(a) When an effect and a cause are (represented as) 
occurs in a place other-than the usual one; 


and 
ds one effect, but another is proceeded to, 


Examples 


(a) “It is the flower clusters on the mangos which destil intoxicating juice, but it is the 
cuckoo (not the mango) which is drank,’ 


(4) ‘The wives of thy foes are weaving their forchead ornaments on-their hands,’ (which 


also, by a paronomasia, means ‘have placed sesamum (tila) and water (1) in their hands in 
token of submission.) - 


(c ‘O God, thou hast not wiped away my illusion, but has brought and enveloped me in 
more.’ [Here God is represented as having commenced to wipe away illusion, and then to 
have ultimately added more instead. Or, according to another explanation, itis not God, but 
a lover who is addressed. He has just returned from a far country, and is about to start 
again on his journeys without seeing his beloved. A companion of the latter addresses him :— 
* Му Lord, thou hast come to relieve her woes, and (art departing) without doing a0.'] 


[So also, Bhérati-bhitshana, 180, Padiábharana, 146, Rasika-mihana, 194.] 


Text. 
à Vishamalankara, 

Vishama alailiriti tint vidhi anamilitahi kau вайда | 
Karana kau raga aura kachhu karaja aurat тайда | 122 H 
Aura bhalaw udyama liyê hata burau gala @ ag 
Ati kómala tana lîya kau Шш Кк н Е I 1 
Khadga-latá ati $y&ma té прау. kers гга U 
Sakhi láyau ghanasára pai adhika RE déa Ww 124 l 

Translation, 

Incongruity. 


[Séhitya-arpana, 720.] 


: irst t is association of 
. The figure of Incongruity is of three kinds: — (a) In the first n MM AES is 
eee things (b) Та tha can ADD ME ает m brings an evil 
© eC are opposed to each other; and (c) In the third a good endeavo BS 


lo 
sult, Examples Aro 


0 (a) * Very tender is the form of the lady. 
Fon (with which it is filled).’ [Here there is а 
man’s tender frame, and the fire of love.] 


How can (it support) the burning flame of 
ù association of the two incongruous things,— a 
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(6) ‘From the black tree of thy sword, has sprung the white (flower of thy) glory,’ 
(c) *O friend, I applied (cooling) camphor, but it only increased the fever of her body,’ 


[The Rasika-móhana, 127 and f., further developes the figure at great length.] 


— 


Text. 
; Samalaikûra. 
Alaidiára sama tint vidhi yatháyógya kau saùga | 
Karaja má: saba pútyar kürana-hi kê anya W 125 Il 
Srama binu káruja siddha jaba udyama Karata-hi khói. | 
а ул T 

Héra visa tiya ura karyau apanê ldyaka joi | 126 Il 
Nicha salga acharaju nahi: Lachchhi jalaja ahi | 
Yasu-hi-kau uddima kiyau nikat páyaw téhi М 127 Il 

Translation. 

The Equal. 


[S&hitya-darpana, 721. ‘The Equal is the commendation of an object fitly united with 
another.’ The Bhdshd-bhishana definition is more developed.] 

[The Equal is the converse of the figure of Incongruity (vv. 122 and ff.), that is to say], 
it is of three kinds:— (a) In the first there is association of congruons things; (5) Inthe second, 
there is to be found a complete concordance between cause and effect; and (e) In the third 
without any labour a complete result follows, immediately on making an endeavour. Examples 
are:— ` 

(a) ‘The lady made her bosom the abode of her necklace, considering it worthy of 
herself.’ [Here there is а complete correspondence between the beauty of the necklace, and 
the beauty of the lady.] 


(Ë) ‘It is not wonderful that Lakshmi should associate with the lowly, for she is born of 
water.’ [Here water is represenied as naturally seeking a lower level, and hence there is a 
complete concordance between the cause, — the birth of Lakshmi in the water, and the effect, 
— her naturally seeking the lowly.] 


(e) ‘He mado an effort for fame alone, and gained it easily.’ 
[So also Bharati-blashana, 191, Padmábharana, 158, Tiasika-móhana, 194.1 
Text. 
Vichitralankara, 


Lchehhé phala viparita ki kijai* yatna vichitra | 
Na'vata uchchatá lahana kaw Jô hai purusha pavitra W 128 1 


Translation. 


Tho Strange. 
[Sahitya-darpana, 722.) 


This figure occurs when an effort is made for the purpose of effecting a contrary result, a 
for example :— = 


‘The pure minded man, for the purpose of being elevated, bows down.’ 


Text. 
Adhikalankara, 
Аай adhéya ki jaba adhtra saw hût | 
J айлаға ádhéya té ` adhika, adhika ê dôi п 129 Il 
Sata dvipa nava khanda тё- kirati тб" samdta | 
Sala dvipa nava khanda jaha tua guna varané játa П 180 Il 
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Translation. 
The Exceeding, 


[Shit ya-darpana, 728.] 


The figure of the Exceeding is of two kinds :— (a) In one, 
vaster than the container. (6) In the other, the container 
contained. Examples аге: — 1 


the contained is represented as 
15 represented as vaster than the 


(a) ‘Thy fame cannot be contained w 


ithin the limits of th i 
| le sev 2 the ni 
T) €ven continents and the nine 


“ E L . A 
(4) “In the seven continents and the nine regions, thy virtues are the theme of praise,’ 


Text. 
AlpAlankara, 
Alpa alpa ddhéya té: stikshma hôi ádhára | 
A:guri ki mwdari huti pahuchani karata vihdra H 181 y 
Translation. 
The Less, 


[Not in Séhitya-darpana.] 


The Less is when the thing containing is represented as smaller than the thing contained, 
as for example :— 


‘It was a, finger ring, and now she wears it on her wrist,’ [This is a report of Uddhava 
to Krishna regarding the sad condition of the herd maidens of Gókula, They are so wasted 
away in grief that their finger rings are actually nsed as wristlets.] 


[Padmikara-bhatta in the Padmábharana (160), gives a second variety of this figure, 
corresponding to the second variety of the Exceeding (v. 129 above), 


Alpa alpa ddhira té jaha: üádhéya balchana | 
Ati siichhama jû mana tal: 14-18 18: laghu mana || 181a. Il 


(Á second variety of the figure of) the Less is when the contained is represented as smaller 
than the container, as for example :— 
* Very little is her heart, bnt still less is the indignation (contained therein)."] 


[ Text. : 
Adhara-mélalankara. 
Not in Bhéshé-bhishana, Ihave only met it in Lála-chandrikd, 586, where it is defined 
as follows :— 


Tha kau ika ddhdra krama aula adhdra su cháhi | 131b lu 


Yatha, sórathá : — 
rüpa lagyau saba jagata kau | 


Т tana usati ay ipa drigani lagi ati chatapati 0 1810 Il 


M driga 1406 rüpa 
Translation. 


The Serial Container. 


EC KD receding, it is the figure of 
When there is a succession of objects each contained in the preceding, it 15 g 


t : i coes sin 
5. Serial Container (ddhára-málá), as for example: 

In thee is contained all the | ашу 
eyes is excessive agitation. 


beauty of the world. In 
ü Thy form is absolutely matchless. E кога 
lat beauty are immersed my eyes, and in my 


Yaniety of the Serial TITuminator (v. 140).] 
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Text. 


‘Anydnyélankara. 
Anyonyálañkara hai anyónyali upakára 1 
Dasi lé nisi nili lagat nisi-hi 16° sasi-aára W 182 il 
Translation. 


The Reciprocal. 
[Sahitya-darpana, 724.] 1 . 
The Reciprocal (anyénya) is when (two things) mutually benefit each other, as for 
example: — 
‘The moon lends lustre to the night, and the night gives glory to the moon,’ 
` (То be continued.) ` 


FOUR CHOLA DATES. 
BY E. HULTZSCH, Рн.р. 


Of the numerous inscriptions of Chól]a kings, which are scattered all over the Tamil 
country, none, as far as we know at present, contains a date in the Saka or any other era; and 
even the approximate time of the reigns of Parántaka I. and his successors would have remained 
unsettled unless the names of some of these kings did occur in dated inscriptions of their 
Ganga and Chalukya contemporaries, These contemporaneous references, which I have fully 
discussed on previous occasions, are briefly the following :— 


1. — According to the Udayéndiram plates of ihe Gaüga-Bána king RAjasithha alias 
Hastimalla? — this feudatory of the Chéla king Madirai-konda KÓ-Parakésarivarmsn alias 
Ратапівка I. was the grandson of Prithuyasas, who was a contemporary of Amóghavarsha, 
1. e. the Rishtrakita king Sarva-Améghavarsha I. who ruled from A. D. 814-15 io 876-783 


II. — According to the Åtakûr inscription, the Chola king Rajaditya, eldest son of Parin- 
taka I., was slain by the байда king Batuga, who was a feudatory of the Rüshtraküta king 
Krishna III., before A. D. 949-50.4 


Ur Kundava, the daughter of tho Chóla king Бајатаја, great-grandson of Parántaka I., 
was married to the Eastern Chilukya king Vimaladitya (A. D. 1015 to 1022). 


ІУ, — Rajéndra-Chéla I. son of Rijarija, fought with the "Western Chilukya king 
Jayasimha IIT, (about A. D. 1018 to about 1042); and his daughter Ammangadévi was 
married to the Eastern Chilukyn king RAjardja I. (A. D. 1022 to 1068), 


V. — The Chólaking Rajéndradéva fought with the Western Chilukya king Ahavamalla 

11. (about A. D. 1042 to. about 1068) ; and his daughter Madhurantaki was married to the 
Chilukyn-Chéla king Rajéndra-Chéla II. alias Kulóttuñga-Chóla I. who succeeded to the 
Chila throne, and the year of whose accession (A, D. 1063) as well as that of his two immediate 
successors, Vikrama-Chéla (A. D, 1112) and Kuldttunga-Chéla II. (A. D. 1127), is known 
Сон opper plato inscriptions. The dates Nos. 2, 3 and 4, which will be published below with 
rof. Kielhorn's and Mr. Dikshit's calculations, prove the approximate correctness of the 


_ 


-1 ante, Vol. -XVIII. p. 240: South-Indi m e лы ы c n4 
yr Renin = 180.92 +) on South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Т. рр. 82, 51 f. and 112, and Vol. Ш. p. 232; 


i - In Mr. Foulkes's edition of this inscription, the meaning of verse 21 is obscured by two misrending?: The 
` origina] plates, Which are in my hands, read :— FETT Tq ЧЕ War amaaa Amaai 3: D 
заяат ЭЯ TARA stent inaasa] П 
3 Ep. Ind, Vol. IIT. p. 54, Tablo, * Ep. Ind. Vol. II TT 
5 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 32, and ante, Vol. XX. p E VESTEM | 
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ear session as recorded in the grants. N i 
years of accession as recorde е grants. Nos.2 and3 ñ; == 

Kulóttuñga I. within narrower limits, and No. 4 yields tho TC М ч the accession of. ^. „5 
accession. ` Before publishing these three dates, Y y day of Vikrama-Chóls .. EK in 


е i shall discuss afresh itti 
of calculation, which has hitherto been found in Chola invidi peris аг 
| 1 uiga I. 


А. — БАЈАВАЈА, 


_ "No. 1. — Inscription in the Bilvanathésvara temple at Tiruvallam in the 


North Arcot District, 

This inscription mentions a lunar eclipse which occurred on 
equinox in the HAE Мэсе 9i the great Ríjarüja. Dr. Fleet? has pointed out that, within the 
period to which Rájarüja's reign must be allotted, the only two years in which a Innar eclips 
took place at or near the autumnal equinox, were A. D. 991 and 1010. In the first of ЕЕ 
two years the eclipse occurred оп the дву after the equinox, while that of the second vent 
was invisible in India. Tf the first eclipse is meant in the inscription, the year of Rajardja’s 
accession would be A. D. 984 or 985, and in the second case A. D. 1003 or 1004. If the second 
alternative is accepted, the conquest of Véiet, which according to Rájarája's inscriptions was 
effected between the 12th and 14th years of his reign; must be placed between A. D. 1015 and 
1017, i. e. within the reign of kis own son‘in-law Vimaliditya. Seeondly, as Rajaraja’s reign 
probably terminated im the course of his 29th year, the reign of his son and successor Rájéndra- 
Chéla I. would have commenced about A. D. 1033, and the latter's expedition against 
Jayasimha IIT., with whom he fought in the 8th or 9th year of his reign,’ would fall between 
1040 and 1041, while Jayasimha IIL refers io wars with Riijéndra-Chola in inscriptions of 
A. D. 1019 and 10249 Consequently, we are forced to accept the date of the first lunar 
eclipse, ard the year A. D. 984-85 as that of the accession of the great Rájarája. With this 
starting-point, the expedition against Véhgi fell between A. D. 996 and 998, i. e. within the 
break of thirty years in the succession of the Eastern Chilukya kings; the accession of 
Rajéndra-Chdja I. in about A. D. 1014; and the war between Rajéndra-Chéla I. and 
Jayasimha IXI. which is referred to in the inscriptions of the former, in A. D. 1021 or 1022. 
An earlier encounter between the two is recorded in an inscription of Jayasimha IIT. which is 
dated in A. D. 1019, i.e. the 6th year of Rijéndra-Chéla’s reign. The Satyüsraya whom 
Rajarija boasts of having conquered in the 21st year of his reign 10 (A. D. 1009); Ee be 
identified with the Western Chálukya king Satyasraya, who ruled from A. D. 997-98 to about 
1008. Я 


the day ofthe autumnal 


B. — KULÓTTUNGA-CHOLA I. 


No. 2. — Inscription in the Nafer&ja temple at Chidambaram in the 
South Arcot District. 


1. и Svasti @ W Tiribuvanachchakkaravattigal £ri-Kulóttuüga- 
Rüjarájan Kundavaiy=Alvar 
nienilattai mulud=inda Jaya- 
NAI nüyarru Vell pe- 


2. 'Sóladévar — tirn-ttaügaiyir 
б. dararku  nárpatin-nál-ándil Minas 
7. rra Urósani-nàl-Idabam podal. 

reign) of Jayadhar 
abha on the day o 
(the sign) 


ters, — . 
12 who ruled all the four quar : 

à f (the nakshatra) Rohini, which 

Mina was shining, — Kundayai 


“In the forty-fonrth year (of the rew: 
at the time (of ihe rising of the sign) Tish aS, 
corresponded to a Friday in the month during whic — 
ج‎ 8 See ibid. 


92, p. 3. 
7 Seo my оаа sp 93, p sb Boo nolo 7] above: 
and 3, nnd p. 112 £, 


* ante, Vol, XIX. p. 71. 9 
° South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 93, notos = 
1 Read Мат, h. Indias 
32 This was a biruda of Kulóttuñga-Chóla I, вое South- "the rin 
_ Tame of the king is mentioned in connection with уаш E 


1 Inscriptions, Vol. Il. p. 
cess Kundaval. 


930, note 11. The actual 


e " 
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_ (ibid. р. 168). As, however, Jayadhara is now known 


` king Rájarája I. We hayo thus to distin 
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Ax (the daughter of) Rájarája!? (and) the royal younger sister of the emperor of the three 
worlds éri-Kuléttuiga-Choladéva, [gave, elc.]’ 


No. 3. -— Inscription in the Apatsabayébvara temple at Alangudiin the Tanjore District, 


1. W Svasti &ї П Pu[ga]l finda’ i . .. < ee = " =" 
30 š kov=l6Arijakésaripatmar=ina Tribhuvanachehnkra- 
өч», . . . . E, . . 
va[r]tti £ri-Kulót- 4 ; 

31. tu[iga]-Sdladévarka yándu 4öivadu Tulá-náyarru pü[r]vva-pakshattu Viyiila- 
kkilamaiyum saptamiyum per[ra] 

32. Uttira . . [tiJ-nûl.#® 

“Tn the 45th year (of the reign) ОЁ king Bajakésarivarman, alias the emperor of the three 
worlds éri-Kuléttunga-Choladéva, . '. . . + + оп the day of (the nalishatray 

2... s. 3! which corresponded to Thursday, the seventh (th of the first 

forinight of the month of Tuli.” 


Professor Kielhorn has favoured me with the following ealewlasion of the dates Nos, 2 
and 3. 


« Kulüttuhga T- having ascended the throne im A. D. 1063, I have made tbe necessary 
calculations for the years A. D. 1105-1110; and have found that the oniy year whieh yields. 
satisfactory results for both the dates (Nos. 2 and 3), is А. D. 1107. 


“No, 2 is Friday, the 1st March, A.D. 1107; = Chaitra $udi 5. On this day the sun was 
in Ming, which it had entered on the 22nd February, .&. D. 1107 ; and the moon was in R6hini,, 
according to the Brahma-Siddhanta from 8 h. 32 m., and according to Garga from 9 h. 51 m. 
after mean sunrise. š 


* No. 3 is Thursday, the 24th October, A. D. 1107, whem the 7th t#thi of the bright 
fortnight of Kürttika commenced 0 h. 55 m. after mean sunrise, and when at sunrise the moon 


was in Uttaráshüdha. Thesun was in Tula, which it had entered on the 27th September, 
A. D. 1107." 


Mr. Dikshit adds to the above :— 


* The two dates of Kulóttuüga I. appear to have been regulated by solar reckoning, and 


the day of his accession falls evidently between the 2nd. March and 24th October (both 
inclusive) of A. `D. 1063.” 


C.— VIKEAMA-CHÓLA. 


No. 4. — Inscription in the Tyagaraja temple at Tiruvárür in the Tanjore District. 
1. Svasti 51 [02]  Pü-málaài midaindu!® . 


ЗДАНИЕ T 
d 3s On a previous occasion I identified this Rájnrája. with the Chófa King Rijarñja (South-Indian Inscriptions. 
ol. I. p. 97) and consequently Kundayai’s older brother Kulóttuüga- Chóla with tho Chola, king Rájéndra-Chóla. I. 
to have been a surname of Kulóttunga-Chóla I., it is evident 
isl qe he latter, and hence tho daughter of tho Enstern DE 
E 3 guish between three princesses of similar names :— 1. Kundavai, the 
E окнан 1], gor sister of tho Chila-king Rájarája, and queen of Vallavaraiyar Vandyadêvar (South- 
Tajendra-Chal I. nad quoe of the B davê, tho daughtor of the Chófa king Ríjarája, younger sister of 
Рай A а; i m 8 š he Eastern Chilukya king Vimalfditya (ante, Vol. XIV. p. 53); and 8. Kundavai, 
14 The historical аз on a ukya king Rájarfja I. and younger sister of Kulóttuüga-Chóla I. 
Chola I., which was КЫ e m d aes xesombles that of tho 'Гай}йуйг inscription of Kuldttunga- 
35 Read Irûja. -Inctan Inscriptions, Vol. II. p. 282 ff. 


16 It is not clear if tho actual reading i i i L 

: г g is UltiraHádi-n4l or Uttirádalli- ‘даі: 
1 The-nakshatra Was either Uttara-Bhadrapadá or Uttartshatha, геним, 
18 The historical introduction of this les that 


AA f inscription resembles SYR Asa к ы А. - Ch 
which will be published as No, 68 of South-T, ndian citer vor dt the Tadjfivdr inscription of Vikrama-Chéla, 


that the present Kundayai was the younger siste: 
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ЗИ s: m шов ы ete d S ké=Ppara[kiésarivar а 
krava[ritiga] &1-У. ikrama-Chüla[46]varkku DE Jésarivarmmarsdna. Tribhuvafna]cha- 


[y Já[u]du ainjá[vadu] Mif thu]na-náyarru 


ürvva-pakshattu —saptamiyum Ха [уі] rro-kkilamaiyum Attamumefna 


nir[pa}di{n]al. 

<“ In the fifth year (of the reign) of kin 
worlds sri-Vikrama-Chéladéva, : << 
fortieth day, ewhich was (the day of the nakshate 
first fortnight of the month of Mithuna.” 


To Mr. Dikshit I 


па] munnürru- 
g Farakêsarivarman, alias the emperor of the three 
c "uo cur On the  three-hundred-and- 
4) Hasta and Sunday, the seventh tithi of the 
am obliged for the following calculation of the date No, 4 


Assuming ibat Vikrama-Chüla began to reign in A. D. 1112, his 5th year would be abont 
А.Ю. 1116. Having made calculations for 1115, 1116 and 1117, I find thai A. D. 1118 is ilis 


only year which corresponds with the details of the given date. sear, Ashá 

ended on Sunday, the 18th June, at about 21 d Eus d = Pa 
the solar month Mithuna. On this day, at sunrise, the na&shatra was Utiara-Phalguni nm 
euded at 7 hours 48 minutes after sunrise, when the uakshatra Hasta commenced, hi 
the 340th day of the 5th year of Vikrama-Chila’s reign, 
the l4th July, A. D. 1115, which was the 18th day of the solar month Karkataka, Accordingly; 
the Ist day of his Ist year, 7. e. tho day of his accession to the throne, was Srávana ¿ulla 6, ; 
Friday, the day of the uakshatra Chitra, which corresponds to the 18th day of the sol: 
of Karkataka, and to the 14th July, A. D. 1111, and which was, 
auspicious day for the accession of a king." 


As this was 
the Ist day of the 5th year falls on 


ar month 
by the rules of astrology, an 


—— 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Ах ORIENTAL BrocnaPHicAL DICTIONARY’ by T. W. | of about twelve years, had carried outa close 
BEALE, edited, revised, and enlarged by H. G. | and serious revision of his text. We much regret 
Keene, C. I. E. (W. H. Allen & Co., 1894). to find, however, that there are still as many 

Our welcome to a second edition of this work | doubtful, and even erroneous, statements as there 

mustnot be considered the less sincere, because we | were before, and that the little labour required to 

cannot join in the praise that has been given to | diminish the number of imperfectly told biogra- 
it for its chronological exactitude. The labourers | phies has not been bestowed upon the book. 

in this field are so few, that we should be sorry to We ате Тай to observe that at least one reviewer 


. discourage any one, on the ground that his work is | holds the opinion, which we have entertained ever 


imperfect. Least of all do we desire to castany | sincewe first knew the book, that its usefulness is 
reproach upon Mr. Keene, to whom all students | greatly reduced by the non-quotation of authori- 
of Indian History are indebted for a series of | ties. If these had been added to each notice, as 
charming works. Would that his zeal and | is generally done in such works, the value of the 
enthusiasm had found more imitators! But | book to students would have been quadrupled. 
Mr. Keene, as editor of a work of reference, | With regard tothe remarks which O 
provokes a curious'sense of the incongruous. As | begin by pointing ont Hat mere oe км: 
fittingly might we yoke Pegasus to the plough. | entirely to one class of entries. The work е 


: an immense expanse both im space and time, no 
No bivo used bis ОШ КЫШ Т wee Jess than the whole Muhammadan world during 
eee EF DS baye fonna ШЫ ш A the thirteen сү, как m Be 
e most valuable notices are, n A A E RS C š 
Indian saints, poets, and learned men of all ae F й right to speak. We con uis carat 
and those misst jd таа зама. n ү: to the Tndian notices, ? а sang tam to e 
Die gentar Шеше a ring to the co 
"bare knowledge and thus recorded ТЫШ ke years 1100 A. Н. and 1800 A. Н. 
x E is impossible a For this portion of the Dictionary we ae 
CAU um Ging E AR obvious ovan on noted, without having resort to any gabon 
cursory perusal that much of the matter ñeeded research, the statements, which, from ae own 
reconsideration and revision. We therefore began reading, we know to be doubtfulor ineorret. 
to look through the new edition in the confident My. Keone has not, we dare зау, much respect 
*xpeetation that Mr. Keene, during an interv: r. 
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for the historical school, to which we may be as- 


sumed to belong:— those who have been styled, 
with some truth, but with more than necessar, y 
disparagement, “les petits merciers de Г histoire. 
At any rate, we offer these pedlar's wares, such 
. as they are, in the hope that until Mr. Keene's 
next edition appears, they may aid those who 
have bought and are using his book. To whatever 
school hemay belong, no real historian can deem 
minute attention to detail out of place ima 
biographical dictionary; and we trust that 
Mr. Keene will not despise the assistance we wish 
to give him, so far as in us lies, in his self- 
imposed task. “Le bonhomme ” says truly 
enough, as he will remember, “on a souvent besoin 
d'un plus petit que soi.” | 
We come first to ‘Abd-us-Samad Кап (p. 14). 
andas space is precious, we content ourselves, 
for the most part, with stating results, although 
we could adduce chapter and verse for each 
assertion. Here the first edition was nearer the 
facts than the second; but the man was never 
Bahadur Jang, nor have we ever seen such a title 
as ‘Ali Jang. As Mr. Keene rightly notes, we find 
everywhere else Daler Jang, and not ‘Ali Jang. 
His original name was ‘Abd-ur-Rahim (son of 
*Abd-ul-Karím), and itis very doubtful whether 
he was born in Agra; every one else says he was 
born in Samarkand, And he certainly never bore 
the title of Samsám-ud-Daula. The second 
edition tells us he died in 1739, “ during the 
“invasion of Nádir Shah.” The first edition was 
better; it gives 1737, “a year before the inva- 
“sion of Nadir Shah.” The exact date is 10th 
Rabi‘ II. 1150 A. H. (6th August, 1737 N. S.), his 
age being then between 70 and 80 lunar years. 
A worse mistake, however, is confounding him 
with Khan Daurán on pages 214 and 986. Every- 
body knows that the Muzaffar Khán on p. 286 
was a brother of Samsim-ud-Daula, Khán 
Daurán (Khwája ‘Asim), and not of ‘Abd-us- 
Samad Khán. In the confusion the said Khán 
Daurán (son of Khwája Kásim), who appears on 
р. 148 of the first, seems to һауе dropped out 
altogether from the second edition, That Khán 
Daurán, however, did die in 1739; he died on th 
19th 741 Каа, 1151 (27th February, 1729), of 
wounds received at Karnál in a fight with Nádi . 
Shab’s troops four days before his death. à 
Then on p. 15 and p. 45 ther 
doubtful statements ARN the NE MEN 
Ajit Singh was murdered in Shawwál, 1136 (June. 
July, 1724) and Abhai Singh, his “est ты 
sueceeded, as is correctly stat dpa 
беш rectly stated ол p. 45. The 
on р. 15 is wrong. Bakht Singh did 
по We his father, but received from his 
rother, Abhai Singh, the fief of Nágor, to the 
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[Остовев, 1894, , 


س 
north of Jodhpur.. Abhai Singh lived until 1749‏ 
A. D. when his son, Ram Singh, followed,‏ 


"Bhakht Singh then defeated this nephew and took - 


possession; in 1792 he was himself poisoned. 
His (Bakht Singh's) son, Bijai Singh, succeeded, 
Thus it was nob Abhai Singh who was poisoned, 
nor was Bijai Singh that prince’s son. For these. 
facts see, for one place, Colonel Jarrett's trans- 
lation of the Ain-i-Akbar#, IL, 271, note 7, which 
is taken from Prinsep’s Useful Tables, and they 
in tum were founded on the genealogies in 
Tod's Rajasthan. 

On p. 49 we are told that 'Álam-gír's nine 
children were all by one mother. It is not 
necessary to go farther than to a popular manual 
jn a popular series, Mr. Stanley Lane Poole's 
Aurangzib, to discover the contrary. The nine 
children were by four different wives. d 

Again under Arárú (p. 77) we are told that he 
slew Ján Nisár Khán, brother-in-law of the Wazir. 
The event took place in Ramzán, 1144 (February- 
March, 1732), but the murderer was Bhagwant, 
Kíchar, and not his father, Arárú (or Udárü). 
* Azimullah Khán, the officer sent against the rebel, 
was, no doubt, a relation,— a cousin, of the Wazir; 
but he was the son, not of Ján Nisár Khan, but of 
Zahír-ud-Daula, Ra'áyat Khán (ob. 1197), son of 
Mir Bahá-ud-din. The murdered man, Mhd. 
Ibráhím, Ján Nisár Khàn, was the son of Abul 
Mukáram, Ján Nisár Khán (ob. 1131 A. Hò. And, 
being a stylist himself, what does Mr. Keene think 
of Mr. Beale's English — “the skin of his body 
was flayed off?” “ Foh! a fico for the phrase.” 

Page 71, column 2, Inst line but one. Amir 
Khan, Sindhi, died, not before, but after Mhd- 
Shah’s accession. The date is 28th 707 Ka‘dh, 
1132 (30th September, 1720), in the 2nd year of 
Mhd. Shah, His age was 77 lunar years. 

Page 71, col.2, line 46. Amir Khan, Governor 
of Kabul, This man’s biography might as well be 
completed by giving the date of his death. Say- 
yad Mfr, entitled Amir Khán, son of Mir Mhd. 
Khan, Khwafi, resigning his government, died at 
Sháhjahánábád on the 97th Rabí* IL, 1081 (18th 
September, 1670). He was the brother of the 
Shekh Mir, q. v., who was killed in 1009, A. Ho 
fighting on Aurangzeb's side in the battle with 
Diva Shukoh near Ajmer, 

Most authorities tell us that Mhd. Karim (p. 89, 
line 27) was the eldest, and not the second, son of 
'Azim-ush-Shán. Then, on p.102, we have doubts 
expressed as to whether Raja Chait Singh 9 
Benares was the brother, ог son, of Balwant Singh; 
while-on p. 113, and again on p. 275, the fact is 
quite correctly stated, namely, that he was the 
son of Balwant Singh. 

Page 115. Chatr Sál should be, by the Hindi 
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spelling, Chhatra, or Chhatar, Sál. The father’s 
name was Champa, not Chait, Rie. Chhatar Sál's 
earlier career is ignored: while the agreement with 
the Marathas took place in 1141 or 1149 A. H. 
(1728-29-30), not in 1146 (1733-1). Chhatar Sál 
died, not in 1733, but either on the 15th Jamádt 
II., 1144 (14th December, 1731 N. S ), or Pás badi 
3, St. 1788 (16th December, 1731 N. S). He had 
not two only, but some thirteen, sons, most of 
whom survived him. : 

The date of Dánishmand Khán (4%) death 
(p. 117) was 30th Rabí: I., 1122 (ОЕ, May, 1710), 
and not 1120 (1708). His non-completed History 
went up to the 10th 741 Ka'dh, 1120 (20th 
January, 1709), that is, nearly to the end of 
Bahádur Sháh's second year. The author laid part 
of it before that emperor, then encamped in the 
Dr territory, on the Ist 7071 Ka'dh, 1121 (Ist 
January, 1710). There is an unnecessary repeti- 
iion of Dánishmand Khin Á'lt's life on p. 291, 
where there is also a separate entry of a Nimat 
‘Alí Khan, who is evidently the same person, 
under his previous title. 

Donde Khan (p. 128) was most decidedly not 
the son of ‘Ali Muhammad Khán, Rohela. ‘The 
exact date of his death is the 5th Muharram, 1185 
(19th April, 1771). 

On p. 143 it is said that the date of 'Imád.ul- 
Mulk’s death is not known. We give Mr. Keene 
а choice of several authorities: —(1) Ghulám 
Husain Khán, author of the Zikr-us-Sair, who was 
with Chait Singh near Kálpí at the time, says the 
ex-Wazir died in 1213 A. H. (14th June, 1798 — 4th 
June, 1799); (2) Mufti Wali-ul-lah, in the Tarilh-i- 
Farrukhábád, gives the 10th Rabi‘ IL, 1215 dst 
September, 1800) ; (3) in the '* Historical Sketch 
+.” (Elinburgh, 1835), p. S£, note, we are 
told that the Nawáb died at Kélpi in. 1800. 
'Abd-ul-Kádir Khán, Jáisí, informs us that when he 
was sent up-country on a mission in 1211 A H. 
(1797); he heard that ‘Imdd-ul-Mulk had gone 
towards Láhor to visit Zaman Shih, Abdali. But 
the same year the Nawab returned to Карі ; and 
'"Abd-ul-Kádir Khán heard some of his adven- 
tures from his own lips, how he landed at Maskat, 
instead of J. adda, and travelled by land to Mak- 
ka, and how he returned to India by the port ot 
Bhúj in Kachh. ‘Imád-ul-Mulk was born at 
Narwar, 44 miles south of Gwáliyár, on the lst 
Shawwál, 1148 (13th February, 1736) ; see the work 
of Mhd. Bakhsh (Áshob), India Office Library, 
MS. No. 250, Vol. I. fol. IIT. b. pe 

Page 145. Girdhar Singh was nota Rajput, 
but a Nagar Brahman, and he was killed on the 
th Jamádi I., 1141 (8th December, 1728). 

Page 149, Hafiz-ul-lah, The year 1767 (1181 
А.Н.) was not the 21st of Mha. Shih, who died in 
1748 (1161 A; H.) That monareh’s 21st year 
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began 1st Rabí IL, 1151 (18th July, 1738) and 
ended 30th Rabi: I, 1159 (6th July, 1739). The 


year 1767 (1181) would be the 7; 
of Shh ‘Alam II. и 


Page 149, со]. 9, Haidar 
correct date o£ Husain 
201 Hajj, 1182 (8th October, 1720, N. S.) 
D GE 
wand = т, 1791, N. S.) The year 1753 

ect. 

Page 159, Hazín. ‘This man died on the 18th 
Jamadi L, 1180 (22nd October, 1767), and thus 
1719 A. D. must be wrong. The year 1779 A.D. 
corresponds chiedy to 1193 A. H., but includes a 
few days of both 1192 and 1194 4. H. 

Page 160, Himmat Bahádur. This biography is 
very imperfect, for it entirely ignores the man's 
earlier history before he went, in 1764 ог 1765. 
into Bundelkhand. 

Page 161, Hoshdár Khan. The last sentence 
appears disconnected with what goes before ; 
this is due toa misprint. For that time read the 
time, and dele the full stop after “ time,” 

Page 175, ‘Ibrat (Mir Ziyá-ud.din). This bio- 
graphy appears twice on the same page. 

Page 176, Ikhlis Khan is very imperfectly 
dealt with. He was a Balli Khatri, originally 
named Debi Das, and was born at Kalánaur iu 
the Biri Düáb, about 56 miles N.-E of Láhor: 
he died on the 2nd Jamádi JT., 1140 (14th January. 
1728). His first appointment was given him in 
the 25tb year of ‘Alamgir, 1092-1093 A. H. (1681-2 
А. D.) It might also have been added that his 
history of Farrukhsiyar's reign does not appear to 
have come down, to us, unless itis identical with 
that of Mhd. Ihsan, Ma'ni Khán (3344), Samanawi, 
of which fragments are extant. The reference 
to Kishn Chand is misleading, the only connection 
between the two men being that Kishn Chand 
adopted the nom de guerre of Ikhlás, the Sineere. 

Pase 179. ‘Indyat-ul-lah Khan died on the. 
21st Rabi IL, 1133 (26th November, 1725), aged 

5 years. 

Oe 186. ‘Izzat-ud-Daula, died in Rabî“ 
IL, 1162 (March-April, 1749). 
Page 187, col. 1. For Jabile every body else 
has Chhabilah. He was hardly a chief, bus 

imperial officer without any position apart 
ut RR office. He died iu Zül Hajj. 1151 
(October-November, 1719), on some orrae 
the 95th of that month (7th November, 119). 
188, Jafer Кїйїп. He died carly in 


: Khín, Mir. The 
‘Alt Khán's death is 6th 


P: ge 2 27 ЧЫ 
girl Kah, 139 (19th June-1Sth July, 1727), aged 


79 lunar years. His full titles per m Ed 
Mulk, «Alá-ud-Daula, J. Ky Bahadur, ning 
Nasir Jang. Tt is rather misleading to ore | 
Lis dynasty (if dynasty there sa de m 
the fourth person in the list, ‘Aliwirdi Kuan, 
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Mahábat Jang, was a usurper, who overthrew 
and killed Ja‘far Khán's grandson. 

Page 190. Jahándár Shah was surely not 
surnamed Mu‘izz-ud-din, seeing that this was 
his first паше, given him by his grandfather at 
his birth. His mistress should scarcely be 
styled Lal Kunwár (The Virgin Ruby); the 
name was Lál Kunwar, or Káar, an ordinary form 
for а woman's name. · Jahandar Sháh's death 
took place on 16th Muharram, 1125( 11th February, 
1719). 

es 200, Jaswant Singh. It is hardly correct 
to say that Jodhpur was restored to Ajit Singh 
by Farrukhsíyar, unless you preface this by 
mentioning that Ajit Singh first took it by force 
in 1708, after the death of ‘Alamgir, ‘and that 
Bahadur Shah, after an abortive attempt to recover 
the country, left Ajit Singh in undisturbed 
possession. 

Page 206. Kalb Husain Khán (takhallus 
Nadir), died at Fathgarh, N.-W. P., circa 1878, 
at a great age. The father Kalb ‘Ali Khan, a 
notable man in his time, might have had a place 
in the book. 

Page 211, Khair-ud-din Muhammad. This 
entry is exceedingly imperfect. He was the 
author of many other works besides his Jaunpitr 
Núma, not one of his best by any means. Some 
of the others are the Gwáliyár Núma, the 
Tulfah-i-Táza (a history of the Benares Rajas), 
and the ‘brat Nima. Не is also the author of 
a Tuzkira, or Biography of Poets, the name of 
which we forget. He was born с. 1756 and died 
ab Jaunpur after 1827. His English patrons at 
various times were David Anderson, Henry 
Vansittart (the younger) and Abraham Welland, 
Judge and Magistrate of Jaunpur. 

E oap Khán Daurán. One man who bore 
t entirely omitted, namely, Khwája 
Husain Khán, who received this title from 
Jahándár Shah onthe 25th Safar, 1124 (2nd April 
1712). Another Khán Daurán was Nizám-ul- 
Mulk, Asaf Jáh, who held the title for a short 
OMEN reign of Bahádur Sháh (1118-1124). 
у pointed out, Khán Daurán IV. is 
erroneously identified with *Abd-us-Samad Khán, 
Daler Jang, a man who never held this title. - 
Page 214. Khán Jahán (‘Alí Murád) died on 
the 13th 7@1 Hajj, 1124 (10th December, 1712). 
Page 226, Law. The native version, Mushir 
Lás, is justified by the fact that the French them- 


selves (strange though it may see Ç 
the name Láss. LD 


The date of M. Law's death i 
nos very hard to discover. Turning ГЕ EU 
Nouvelle Biographie Génsrale (Paris, 1859 
Firmin-Didot) we find.in Vol. 99, p. 915 that 
Jacques Frangois Law de Lauriston, Count of 
Taucarville, was born on the 20th January, 1724, 

D ey 
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and died about 1785. He became Colonel in 1765, 
Major-General and Commander-in-Chief in 
French India, 1766, Brigadier of Infantry (16th 
April, 1767), Maréchal de Camp, 1st March, 1780. 
— For Gaya read Gayt. 

Page 227. Luif-ullah Sadik. This is more 
than usually imperfect. —Lutf-ul-lah, the second 
son of 'Abd-ur-Razzák, Ansari, was born in 1080 
A. H. (1609-70) and died in 1165 A. H. (1751-9), sec 
the Tárikh-i Muzaffarí, а work which Mr. Keene 
well knows, under the reign of Ahmad Sháh. His 
first title of Khin, added to his own name, was 
conferred by BabádurSháh in Safar, 1119 (May, 
1:07) In that reign he rose rapidly, held several 
Court offices, and became a Sih hazári (3,000), 
2,000 horse. After the struggle between Bahadur 
Sháh's sons, although a partisan of Jahán Shah, 
he succeeded in buying pardon and office from 
the victor, Jahándár Shah. He was equally 
lucky in maintaining his position on the transfer 
of power, a few months afterwards, to Farrukh- 
siyar. But the Sayyad brothers procured his 
disgrace in Zú' Hajj, 1126 (December, 1714) and 
he retired to his home at Panipat. On the fall 
of the Sayyads, he returned to Court, and in 1135 
(1720-21) Muhammad Shih made him Shams- 
ud-Daula, L. K., Bahádur, Sadik, Neknám. 
Mutahawwir Jang. This position he held until 
his death, Khushál Chand (in the Nádir-uz- 
Zamani) accuses him of doing nothing in return 
for his jágirs, never having maintained an ass. 
much less a horse, or a trooper to ride on a horse. 

Page 242, Mansa Rim. Цеге we have à very 
bad error, for it is a matter of common knowledge 
that Chait Singh was the son of Balwant Singh, 
and was, therefore, the grandson, and not the son, 
of Mansé Rám. The latter died, according to the 
Tulfa-i-Taza “in the beginning of 1152 A. H.” 
That year began on the 9th Apni, 1799,. and 
therefore 1739 would be more correct than 1740. 

Page 253. Mirza Nasir. The statement on 
this page that (Mhd. Amin) Burhán-ul-Mulk, 
Sa'adat Khan, was once governor of Agra fort 
conflicts with that on p. 387 under Sz'adat 
Khán. Тһе latter statement, namely, that he was 
faujdér of Bayána, is that commonly received, 
and is correct. He was then for a short time 
governor of Agra gúbah : (not of the fort). : 

Page 959. Mhd. Akbar was the fourth, but 
not the youngest, son of Aurangzeb. Kám Bakhsh 
was the youngest son. Akbar died at Mashhad 
in Khurásán on the 17th 747 Hajj, 1117 (31st 
March, 1706). He was born on the 12 701 Haji 
1067 (9th October, 1657). i 

Page 260, Muhammad Amin Khán. ‘This man” 
father, Bahá-ud-dín, was not the brother of Nizam 
ul-Mulk, but his uncle. Thus Mhd. Amin Khan 
was Nizám-ul-Mulk's cousin, not his nephew: 


——— 
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Page 269. Muhammad Khán was first ‘of all 


governor of Allahábád, and after his removal |: 


from that province, was sent to Malwa, There 
are his own letters im existence to prove this 
besides confirmation from contemporary history, 
The error began with the Saitr-ul-Mutd:harin 
«which for those years is not a first-hand authority, 
Muhammad Khán's appointment to Allahabad 
was dated the 25th Safar, 1133 (25th December 
1720) ; the sanad for Malwa is dated 17th Rabi‘ L, 
1143 (29th September, 1730). His troops crossed the 
Jamna into Bundelkhand on the 12th Jamádí П. 
1139 (8rd February, 1727). His investment inside 
Jaitgarh began in Mareh,and ended in May, 1729 
He died on the 2nd Z6] Ka‘dh, 1156 (17th Decem- 
ber, 1743), aged over 80 years. The succession to 
the principality of Favrukhábád is incompletely 
stated. After Muzaffar Jang came Imdád Husain 
Khin, Nasir Jang, ob. Ist February, 1813. Khádim 
Husain Khán, Shaukat Jang. ob. 9th July, 1823: 
Tajammul Husain Khan, Zafar Jang, ob. 9th 
November, 1846. Then should follow the name 
of Tafazzul Husain Khan, the esiled Nuwáb, who 
died at Mecca on the 20th March, 1882. 

Page 271: Mhd. Salik appears in three separate 
notices on this one page, once in the first, and 
twice in the second, column. The title of his 
history is correctly ‘Aml-i-Salih, as in the first of 
these notices. His tomb is at Láhor. 

Page 972, Mhd. Shih. Roshan Akhtar wa? 
hardly his “surname,” for that was the name 
viven to bim at birth. His enthronement took 
place on the 15th Zü'1 Ka‘dh, 1131 (28th September, 
1718, N. S.). 

Page 278. Mulla Firoz. Qans is a misprint 
for Qaus. ‘There is no mention here of the 

. George-nima, or of the Mulla Firoz Library ut 
Bombay. On p. 278 there is another notice of 
the same man under F, where the George-ndma 
is referred to. 

Page 285. Muzaffar Jang of Farrukhábád was 

never named Muzaffar Husain Khán. His name 
was Daler Himmat Khán. He certainly never 
ceded his territory to the English in 1802, for he 
died in October, 1796. Tafazzul Husain Khan, 
who was his great-grandson and not his grandson; 
did not succeed him; Imdád Husain Khin, Nasir 
Jang, Khádim Husain Khán, Shaukat Jang, and 
Tajammul Husain Кии, Zafar Jang, came 
between, —— ie > 

Page 286, Muzaffar Khán. This man’s brother 
Khán Daurán, was not : Abd-us-Samad Khan 
(Khwája “Abd-ur-Rahím), but Samsám-ud- 
Daula, Khán Daurán, Bahádur, Mausár Jang 
(Khwaja іш). 

Page 994, Nasir, The exact date of 

Ist February, 1813, which is by Genera 


death was 
1 Cunning” 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


303 
ham’ , E 
qud tables the day of a solar eclipse. Халг 
S 18 omitted from the list of Farrnklibád 


Page 500, Neko Siar. This biography is very 


scanty and has not a single date, Nekastyar, the 


third son of Prince Ak T ‘ 
1090 (September. Mri ea) à 1008 ug 
T ii Be ean two sisters, he was sent by Ыз 
-father, “А1аше1г‚ z 5 2 i 
the 25ih таа NSL Gel E 
: Ë а May, 1719), the 
ere et raised him to the throne in the 
nis = tee ae сош was issued in his name. 

1 rrendered to Rafi‘-ud-Daula’s 
Mir Bakhshi, Husain ‘Ali Khán, Bárha, on the 
27th Ramzan, 1131 (12th August, 1719). Neküsiyar 
was sent to prison at Dihli, where he died on the 
б Rajab, 1135 (llth March, 1723), aged a little 
under 45 lunar years. His mother, баша Bano 
Begam, is mentioned on p. 319. ; 

Page 302, Nizím-ul-Mulk. In his father's 
name insert the word Féráz between Кїї and 
Jang, the whole reading as Ghází-ud-dín Khán. 
Fírüz Jang. Nizim-ul-Mulk was born on the 
lith Rabí IL, 1082 (llth August, 1671), his 
maternal grandfather being Sa'd-ullah Khau, 
Sháhjihán's Wazir. His successive titles were 
Kamrud-din Khán (1096), Chin Kilich -Khán, 
Bahádur (1101), Khan Daurán, Bahadur (1119), 
Ghazi-ud-din Khan, Bahadur, Fath Jang (1124), 
Nizám-ul-Mulk (1125), and finally Ásaf Jáh added 
to the last of these. 

Page $13,.Qadir. This is a repetition; see last 
entry on p. 312. 

Page 915, col. 2, line 19, Qasim Ali. Tt was 
Major Hector Monro, and not Major Carnac, who 
commanded at the battle of Busar {Baksar) ; see 
Marshman, 2nd Ed. p. 305; M. Elphinstone’s 
Rise of the British Power, p. 44, or any other 
History.of the period. Kasim ‘Ali died in Rabi 
IL of the year named (1191 A. H.) 

Page 320, Ranoji Sindhia. This leader died 
on the Sth Jamádi IL, 1158 (19th July, 1710) 
at Sháhjahánpur in Mélwa. E 

Page 335. Rukn-ud-Daula, кий Кың 
(Mhd. Murad), died on the 12th Ramzán, 1199 
(2nd May, 1727), aged 72 lunar years- 

Page 237. Sa‘adat Khin died on the loth 761 
Hajj, 1151 (20th March, 1739), while Xidir SEM 
cua Dii. Nadir Sah entered the palace а: 
Dit on the 6th 71 Hajj, 1510180 March) 17 
and left Dihlion the 7th Safar,1152 (15th May, 178°, 
iTheretare Zit'l Hajj, 1152 А. H. must be жаш 
and even if it were right, that date dues Am 
T th March, L740, N.S. and not to Sth March, m 
phe wite of Safdar Jang was not “his (+2. 8 n 
Khán's) only child he had a number of other 
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RM 
daughters. In the list of the Nawábs of Audh it 


should be noted that Sa'adat ‘Ali’ Khan was not 
the son of Asaf-ud-Daula, but his younger 
brother, and therefore the son of Shujá-ud- 
Daula.” 

Page 338, col. 1, line 4. The author of the 
Wulistdn-i-Ralmat was Mustajab Khan, not 
Mustara Khán (Elliot, VIII. 301). : 

Page 352, Sarbnland Khan. His appointment 
as governor of Kábul is not mentioned. 

Page 861, col. 2, line 9. The Hijra year 1185 


is wrong, it ought to be 1202 A. H.. which began | 


I2th October, 1787, and ended 30th September, 
1783. We know (see Jonathan Scott, II. Part 
LY. p. 293) that the 10th August, 1788 is right, 
and we have worked out the corresponding Hijra 
date as the 9th Zú’l Ka'dh, 1202 A. Н. 

Page 386, Siráj-nd-din ‘Ali’ Khán (Атай). As 
he was only born in 1101 A. H., he could hardly 
lave been “an officer of rank” in Farrukhsiyar’s 

- reign (1194-1191) His period was Jater. 

Page 407, Udaipurí Begam. She is generally 
styled Bae Udaipuri, or Udaipurí Mahal. She died 
ut Gwáliyár in Rabi‘ L, 1119 (June, 1707), a few 
days after the death of A'zam Sháh, which took 
place on the 18th of that month (18th June, 
1707). One authority gives her title as Bádsháh 
Begam, and it may be inferred from one passage 
that she was once a dancing woman. Catrou 
says she was a Georgian from Dárá Shukoh’s 

. larem, and remained a Christian. The question 
of her origin remains a puzzle. 

Page 427, Zamir. It might be noted that this 
gentleman was the father of Ghulám Husain Khan, 
author of the Sair-ul-Mutdkharin. 

Page 428, Zínat-un-nissa Begam. The yeur of 
this lady's death is put as 1122 (1710), which is 
no doubt, justified by the date on her tomb—see 
Beale's Miftdh, p. 297; Asár-us-sanádíd, p. 415 

,Franeklin's Shah Aulum, р. 206; Thorn’s War 
in India, p. 164. She really died eleven years 
later in 1139 A. Н. (22nd Rajab = 18th Мау, 
1721): but it would take too much space to Sot 
out here the evidence for this later date. 

dee do not feel sure of having pointed out 
every error within the period covered by our 
remarks, nor havo we attempted to supply mor 

л oe re 
than а few of the omissions. We conclude with 
а list of such misprints as we have noticed. 

Page 9, col. 1,1. 16. For Sawdna,read S, 
Id. cor 2, 1. 24, for Auranzib read Aurangzth. 
Id. 1. 34, for or read of. Page 35, col. 2, 1, 19 
for Ardish rend Aráish, that is, Aráish-i- Mal L 
Page 87, col. 1,1. 43, for 1810 read 1830 S t 
many weeks ago we saw Don Pascual at the B vi ‘a 
Museum, old certainly, but stil aes 

, still hearty, and a 


mana. 1 


wonderful man indeed, if he was already an 
author 84 years ago. Page 45, col. 2, 1. 12, why 
here and elsewhere, Rathauri instead of Ráthayr 
or Ráthor ? 


Page 118, col. 2, 1. 8, most authorities have · 
Jajhár instead of Chhajjar. Page 180, col. 2, last 
line but one, for ‘Azéz-ud-din read A'zz-ud-dín. 
Page 139, col. 2, 1. 43, for Réughars read Rúngars. 
Page 151, col. 2, 1.88, for Lakhalus read Taknallus; 
Page 159, col 1, fourth line from end, for e 7! ;. 
read (5)172=!. Pagel60,col.2,1. 22, for Bakhigaui 
read Bakhshigarí. Id. fifth line from end, for 
Rekka read pakka? Page 161, col 2, 1. 47 
for “at that time "read “at the time,” and 
dele the comma after time. Page 164, col. 1, 
l.17,-for Alahwird? read 'Alíwirdi. Page 181, 
col. 2, 1. 45, for political read poetical. Page 186, 
col. 1, 1. 10 and 1. 12, for Amir read Amin. 
Page 189, col. 2, 1. 2, for 1223 read 1125. 
Page 200, col. 1. 19, insert throne between the and 
Ruja. 

Page 214, col. 2,1. 49, for Alghans read Afghúns. 
Page 219, col. 1, 1. 30, for-Béhkhd read Bhákhá. 
Page 223, under Kishn Chand cancel reference to 


Ikhlás Khan. Расе 253, col. 1,1. 45, for Izzaf read 
‘Izzat. Page 254, col. 1, 1. 2 апа 5, for Karnal 


read Катгый. Id. 1. 8,for Kalál read Kardwal, 
Page 270, col. 1, ll. 98 and 29, for Jalain read 


.Jálaun, and for Mirat at Urús read Mirál-ul- 


‘Arts. Page 272, col. 1, l. 42, for pageants we 
suggest puppets, as easier to elevate or cast down. 
Page 280, col. 1, 1. 19, for 2202 read 1193. Page 
294, col. 2, 1. 45, for Singh read Sindh. Page 310, 
col. 1, ll. 30 and 46, for Jaudpúr read Jodhpur, and 
for Dauroji read Бата}. Page 332, col. 2,1. 2, for 
Aosut, following the transliteration of the rest of 
the book, read Ausat. Page 345, col. 1, 1. 54, for” 
1866 read 1766. Page 819, col. 1, 1. 16, for Rukn ‹ 
read Rafi. Page $55, col. 2,1. 30, for was read is, 
the gentleman being still alive. Id. 1. 32, insert 
-us- between Agár and Sanddid. Page 962, col. 
2, 1. 8, for and read af. Page 304, col. 1, 1. 4, for 
(3,5 we suggest 1,3 , and at the end of the 
fifth line 5, 251 instead of 5225. Page sé, col. 3, - 
l 95, for Muháru read Muhdm, and the man's 
name should be Sadík Husain Khan and not 
Sddik Hasan Khan. He was a poor scholar from: 
village near Kanauj. Page 516, col. J, 1. 23, for 
Lohari read Lohúrú. Page 393, col. 2, 1. 26, for 
buried read burned. Pago 430, col. 2, 1. 42, for 
Utes] read (халә I, 


We find that it has taken us at the ontside ten 
days to put togetherthese remarks. In the period 
of over ten years between Mr. Keene's first and 
second editions what might not have been done: 
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EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY G. A. GRIERSON, 
(Continued from p. 296.) 
LECTURE IV. (continued). 


ORNAMENTS OF SENSE (continued). 


Text, 

Viséshtlahkára. 
Tint prakára visésha hai anddhava adhéya | 
Thóró paora drambha jata adhika siddhi kó dêya W 133 1 
Vastu éka kô Туа? varnana thaura anéka | 
Nabha para kanchana lata kusuma svachehha hai ¿dha W 134 | 
Kalpa-vriksha délkhyau sal tô Fó dékhata naina | š 
Antara bahira disi vidisi wahai liya sukha-daina V 135 1 


GH. 
Pa. D., C.LE. 


Translation. 
: Tho Extraordinary. 

[ Sahitya-darpana, 725.] 

The Extraordinary is of three kinds:—(a) When something that depends on another is 
represented as existing without it. (0) When one in commencing with a thing of small 
importance, gives it great importance in the conclusion. (c) When one action is spoken of 
as occurring in many places simulianeously. Examples аге: — : 

‘In the upper sky (1 see) a golden creeper with one charming flower.’ [Here the lady’s face 
is the charming flower. The creeper is represented as existing in the sky, as an dkdsa-kusuma 
in fact, instead of on its natural support, a tree. ] 

‘I see thee with mine eyes, — but in reality I saw a Tree of Plenty.’ [Here a commence- 
ment is made with the commonplace statement that the hero saw the lady, — but the subject is 
raised to importance in the conclusion by unexpectedly comparing her to a Tree of Plenty.] - 


* Within and without, in the four cardinal points, and in the intermediate points, that 


_ lady is a giver of happiness.’ 


Text. 
Vyaghitilankars. 

ó jo aura té Jája káraja aura 1 
Só vyighata jo aura tê Je 
Bahuri virádlá té jabai hija а 1 136 íl 

1080" 3 * tá sû márata mari 
Sukha páwata já sû" jagata tá sû marata J 
еы. ба béla tau karati hahá parahára W 197 Il 
Translation. 
Frustration. 


[Séhitya-darpana, 726, 727.) 

It is Frustration when, (a) b 
Particular state), a person brings it 
contrary effect, a course of action is 
: (a) “By those (arts of Jove), from W 
Love kill (mortals). 

(b) ‘The damsel certainly knows 
Why now does she use a similar glance 
explanation of the Bhtishana-kaum udi.) 


d in bringing a thing to a 


o employe I 
Pss rgument to the 


means (which ar 
/ and (0) when from an а 


io an opposite one; 


*ustifiod. Examples are: — | 
н hich the world gains happiness, doth the es of 


(that with a glance of the eye Siva destroyed Love), 
th ; | 
(on ше, to bring 
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Text. 


Karanamilalankara. 


karana-mala hala | 


lin ha parampará oe 
куш ири z tá tê" yasa uddyéta W 188 ц 


Nitili dhana, dhana tydga puni, 


Translation. 


Tho Garland of Causes. 
[Sdhitya-darpana, 728.] 
When something mentioned first is spoken of as the cause of what follows, and this again 
of what comes next, and so on, like a necklace, it is the Garland of Causes, as for example: — 


‘From virtue cometh wealth, from wealth generosity, and from generosity illustrious 
glory.’ 
Text. 
Ekavalyalankara. 
Grahata mukta pada тїї jaba ekavali laha mani 1 
Driga éruti para, éruli báhu para, bihu уйти 10° jőni | 189 u 
Translation. 

The Necklace. 
[Sálitya-darpana, 730.1 . 


When there is a succession of objects (each qualifying) the last, mentioned, it is the 
Necklace, as for example : — ` 


* Know that his oyes (aro long reaching) to his cars. His ears (are long reaching) to his 
arms. His arms (are long reaching) to his knees.' E 


Text. 
Méladipakélankara, 
Dipaka ékávali milai mali-dipaka nat 
Káma-dháma tiya-hiya bhayau tiya-hiya kau ti dhdina W 140 Il 
Translation, 


The Serial Illuminator. 
[Sé hitya-darpana, 729.] 


When the Illuminator (v. 88), and the Necklace (v. 189) are united, it becomes the Serial 
Illuminator, as for example : — р у 


‘ Tho Lady's heart is the abode of love, and thou art the nbodo of the lad y's heart? [Here 
both the lady's heart and the hero are given the same attributo of being an abode, each on ? 
different account. The reason in each caso being the peculiar qualities of each. ТЬ is there an 
example of the Illuminator: and there is a succession of objects -each qualifying the one 
preceding it; therefore it is also an example of the Necklace. ] 90 


Toxt, 


Батай Ката, 
Eka tha tê sarasa jaha* 


alankára yaha 8 
Madhu б" madhurí hai sudhá i AREA m. 


kavitd madhura apára \\ 141 li 
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Translation, 


The Clim 
. [Sahitya-darpana, 781.] - , imax. 
A succession of objects gradually rising in excellence is ter 
example : — . 


i med the Climax, as for 
* Nectar is swecter than honey, an 


d poetry is surpassingly sweeter (than nectar). 
[Other writers add (b) a climax of inferiority, an 
excellence, thus Padmikara-bhatta gives the follow 
Padmibharana, 182, 183 :— 
(0) Baku yudha Ёё gháta té 
Tá kë páta-hu té dusaha 


К d (c) a climax of mixed inferiority and 
Ing examples of these two varieties in the 


dusaha таўга Fó pita | 
Lhala-nulha nikasi bata Ц 


4 ә LEA ХА 3 ] ` . 
(с) Kathina kátha té ati kathina yd jaga тё" pashána | 
Páshána-hu té* Бапа yé tûrê uraja su jüna W 


(6) ‘More unbearable than the wounds of many weapons is the fall of the thunderbolt 
More unbearable even than the fall of the thunderbolt, are the words which issue from Ui 
mouth of the wicked.’ з 


(c) Much harder than hard wood, in this world, is stone. Know thy bosom to be harder 
(firmer) even than stone,] 
Text. 


Yathasañkhyalañkara.! 


Yathasañkhya varnana bikhat vastu anukrama sañga | 
Kari ari milta vipatli kau: gañjana тайјапа айда W 142 || 


Translation, 
Relativo Order, 
[Sáhitya-darpana, 732.] : 
Relative Order is when objeets are referred to in the order in which they occur, as for 
example : — 
* Cause thou of our enemies, our friends and our misfortunes, respectively the crushing, 
the rejoicing and the breaking.’ 


[Text. 
Kramalankara. 
Krama 16: káraja kijiyé krama náma tchi sajji Il 
Translation. 


Relative Sequence. 


Not in Séhitya-darpana or this Bhéshd-bhishana, The above definition is taken from the 


Bhashé-bhishana of ‘Sxi-dhara Ojhá. 
It is Relative Sequonce when acts (ar 
Dikdri-sat sai, 107 :— 
Tolî kau chhuta тіпа gar 
Nal ghari "ka law mana si 
* When thine eyes fell upon Krishna, thy wrath ag М 
while thou appearest like one full of wrath, through shame at 1 


On this the Lála-chaudriká says, — ‘Krandlankara spaskta hai 
vakkhá p 


е:— 


e described) as occurring in order, as for exampl 


dékhata-hi P'raja-rája 1 
mána kiyê bildje. à 1438 II 


ainst him at once vanished; bnt fora 
g been wrathfal.’ 


| Mûna kiyé ki Паја së mano 


NE VON 
1 Called тати by Raghu-nátha in Rasika mihana, 19 
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The Hari-prakása says that this is an instance of chapalatisaydktt (v. 78). 


The An'war-chandriká » p utprékshá (v. 70). 
Another example is (70. 359) :— З Б 
Pati ritu avaguna guna badhatu mana mitha kau sita 1 
Játa kathina hwai ati mrida-u ramani mana navanita | 142b || 


‘Through the faults of her beloved, and through the qualities of the season, increase res- 
pectively her indignation, and the cold of the month of Migha, Even though they both are 
(naturally) very soft, the heart of the Lady and butter become hard under their respective 
influences! The Lála-chandriká says this is an example of rama, and explains as follows ;— 


Pati auguna ritu Ёё gunanz badhata mana uhi Sila | 
Hêta mana té* mana kathina hima té hai navanita \\ 1420 || 
‘From the faults of her beloved, and the qualities of the season, increase respectively her 
+ indignation and the cold. From her indignation becomes her heart hard, and from the frost 
becomes butter hard."] 


Text, 
Paryéyélankara, 
Dvai pary&ya anéka kaw Trama sô déaya éka 1 
Phiri krama 16° jaha* êka kau ásraya dharai anéka Y 148 || 
Hutt taralatá charana mé bhai mandaté i | 
Ambuja taji tiya-vadana duti chandahi rahî bandi | 144 H 
Translation. 


The Sequence. 
[Sahitya-darpana, 733.) 
(a) When many objects are described as being in the same place in succession, or 
(b) When the same object is described as being in several places in succession, it is termed 
The Sequenco. Examples ате: — 
(a) ‘There used to be light activity in this foot, now it is possessed by gentle slowness.’ 
(b) ‘ Glory has abandoned the lady's face, and has gone first to the lotus and then to the 
moon.’ = 
Text, 


Parivrittyalankara, 
Parivritti ат adhika 


thóró-i kachhu déi | 
Ari indirá-katksha yaha 


eka sara dari lêt || 145 | 
Translation. 


The Return, 
[Sahitya-darpana, 734:] | 3 


The Return (parivritti) is the 
greater, as for example : — 


“This (hero) takes the favourable 
gives in exchange, a single arrow.’ 


giving in exchange of something very small for what is 


glances (which) Lakshmi (means) for his enemies, and 


[Text. 
Vinimaya, 
Not in Bhashd-bhishana or Sahitya-darpana. 
Thus defined in 4n war-chandriká, 430 .— 


Jaha: dé kai kackhu iya | Yaha vinimaya chita kijiyai | 145a Il 
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Translation. 


The Barter. ` 


Jt is the figure of Barter where something is given and taken 


In tho figure of Parivritti (Return) (145 ad БУА 
between what is given (which is little) and 18 that there is disparity 


), the essential element 
essential in this figure, what is taken (which is great). This is not an 


Example, Bikdri-sat’sai, 940 :— 


Salita sanéha sakócha sukha 


4 
à svéda kampa musikéni | 
Prána páni kari брапё 


pana diyê тб páni Il- 145b || 
With love, with bashfulness, with thrilling sweats, 


with quivering, with il ; i 
put into my hand a betel roll, and took my sonl into h d * ceo ot 


er hand instead.] 
Text. 


ParisaikhyAlankara. 
Parisañkhya eka thala baraji 


dijê thala thahardi | 
Néha-háni hiya тё: nahî 


bhai dipa mê’ jti W 146 (| 
Translation. 


Special Mention. j : 
[Sthitya-darpana, 735.] 7 


It is the ornament of Special Mention, whon it is denied 


(that an object) is in one place, 
and affirmed that it is in another, as for example : — : 


'* The minishing of love for oil) is not in my heart, but is in the lamp.’ 


[Here the figure, being founded on a paranomasia is particularly striking, the word лла 
(snéha) meaning both love and oil. The definition of the Sáhitya-darpana is a more accurate 
one than that given above, and may be quoted. ‘When, with or withont a query, something is 
affirmed for the denial, expressed or understood, of something else similar to it, it is Special 


Mention.’ All Hindi authorities, however, which I have seen, closely follow the Bhashi~ 
bhúshana.] 
[Text and Translation. 


Uttaràlankára. 
The Reply. J 
Not in Bháshá-bhüshana. 
: Sdhitya-darpa na, 786. The Reply occurs when a question is inferred from an answer ; or, 
the question being given, there are a number of answers unlooked for. 
Bihdri-sat'sai, 130, is an instance of the first kind. 


viraha-dtbaré qata | 


Ajyau: na dyd sahaja ra'ga Talana, chalana ki báta П 146a li 


Aba-hi Баћа chaldiyata, . 
ishes t io a far country. 
(Here the Question is put by the Hero, who wishes to go to Š ar co 
10 із surmised from the answer of the Heroine, viz.) 


[3 May I go P "s 


para ur y -asted by the woes of (our last) 
o yet retur thy form wasted by t wo 

Se | h natural colonr has not yet dude eat dean 

aration. Now, darling, why dost thou mention he subject of departure 


е rU "kd, 104$:— 
The second variety is thus defined in the Anwar adc 


una |l utiara dij soi | 148b H 
Pratr-ullara Jaha: 
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When there is a question and an answer, it is the second (variety of the figure of the) 
Reply ; as for example, Dihárí-satsai, 12 : — 


а kaha 14 bhai - ° lóyana kóyana m'ha | 
La я ko рагі drigani тё chhd'ha | 1460 ц 
å ; | | 
Hr (sheis angry at his unfaithfulness) : — ‘My girl, what is this redness in the Pupils of 
thine eyes’? E. | 
Se (his eyes are red after a night of unfaithfulness) : — * Darling, the red reflection of thy 
(weary) eyes has fallen into mine.’ 


As the Sahitya-darpana requires, this is an unlooked for reply ! ] 


Text. 


Vikalpalankára. 


Hai vikalpa yaha kat waha-i thi vidhi kau birilanta | 


Karihat dukha kaw anta aba yama kai pyarau kanta W 147 11 


Translation. 
The Alternative. 
[Sahitya-darpana, 738.] 
Tt is the figure of The Alternative when a statement is made in the form of ‘either this 
or that,’ as for example : — 
* Either death or (the arrival of) my dearly beloved will put an end to my woes.’ 


[The SáAityc-darpana makes the ingenuity of the opposition between the two terms an 
essential of the figure. ] 


Text, 


Samuchchaydlankara. 
Dôi samuchchaya, bhiva bahu —— 
Ёла kja cháhai karyau 
Tua ari bhajata girata hai 
Yauvana vidyd madana dhana 


kahu eka wpajat sañga | 

hwai anéka eka айда | 148 n 
Phiri bhdjata satardi | 

mada upajdwata ái | 149 [| 
Translation. 


The Conjunction, 
[Sahitya-darpana, 739.] 

The figure of The Conjunction is of tw 
taneously produced. (b) When several (can 
effect, and in each case the effect is of tho & 


o kinds : — (a) When several conditions are simul- 
ses) desire (or are each sufficient) to produce an 
ame nature, Examples ате: — 

again flees in blind terror.’ 


(0) ‘Budding youth, Knowledge, the God of Love, 
intoxication of love in her; ' 


(a) ‘Thine enemy fices, falls, 


Wealth, each comes and produces the 


[Here each is sufficient to produce the effect.] 


Text. 
Kérakadipakalankdra, 
Kfraka-dipaka éka më: krama tê" bhdva anéka | 
Játi chitat dwati ha'saté 


Püchhata bata vivéka П 150 n 
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Translation. 


The Case-Illuminator. 

[Cf. Séhitya-darpana, 6965. Sec above v. 83, 

Yllaminator as occurring when the same case (I: 
This corresponds to the present figure, ] 


3 The Stihitya-darpana defines one kind of 
raka) is connected with more than one verb 


The Case-Illuminator occurs when ue 
as for example : — ` 

‘She glances and moves forward, she approaches 
. questions. ` a 


ral conditions occur in order in the same (subject), 
she smiles, she considers and asks . 


[The example in the Séhitya-dar is ‹ i ў 
thy dwelling honse, goes out i lacs Em ue Ee E Pn conse o 
same heroine is connected with the many actions of rising up, ote." ашаа 
Text. 
Samadhyalankaára. 
Sé samadhi ¿¿raja sugama aura hétu mili hóta | ` 
Utkanthá tiya kaw bhai Š athayau dina-udyóta || 151 || 
Translation. 
The Convenience, 
[Sahitya-darpana, 740.] 
The Convenience is when what is to be effected becomes easy owing to the actor 
having obtained the aid of some other additional agency, as for example : — 
‘The Lady had a longing (to meet her beloved), (and fortunately her aim was made easy 
of accomplishment, for) the sun set.’ ` 
[Text, 
Pratyanikülankara. 


Lakhi аја nija satru kaka: tá pakshi kaha: yatra | 

Karai parührama satya nija pratyaníka hai tatra W 151a Il 
Yathá : — 

Hári mára Tripurári só: mah kûpa vistári | 

Tad-anuhüri muni-varana kó ura bédhatu sara mari | 181b Il 


Translation. 


, The Rivalry, 

[Sahitya-darpana, 740-41.] 

When some one sees that his enemy cannot be conquered, and, in despite, attacks success- 
fully something which has connection with him, ii is the figure of the Rivalry, as for 
example : — 

‘When Love could not conquer Siva, full 
who resembled him, and pierced their hearts with his arrows.’ 

(Not in Bhdsha-bhishana. The above is taken from the Bhdrafi-bhishana, 244-5.) } 


of mighty wrath he attacked the great saints 


Text. 
KAvyürthapnttyalaüküra, 
i kaw saba-t thi vidhi varanata jata | 
Mee pr Тай kamala ki báta 152 11 


Mukha jityau wá chanda saw 
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Ç Translation. 
The Necessary Conclusion. 
[SáAitya-darpana, 737.) : 
The following is an example of the Necessary Conclusion (révyérthápatti) [the essence 
o? which is that, on the supposition of one fact, another can certainly follow, 30 wahi bhayau, {8 
yaha kauna dšchárya hat ki nahi Aóai]: — | 
ont If her face surpasses the moon in loveliness, what (use is there in) suggesting the lotus 
(us it necessarily follows that it also is surpassed) ' ? . 
[So Padmábharana, 200 : — * waha ju kiyau, tau yaha kah& ? yaw kávyárthápaltt." 
‘Tf he has done that, then what (difficulty) is there in this: 
conclusion. ] 


3 


? Such is the necessary 


Text. 
Kavyalingilankara. 


Kavyalitga jaba yukti sau artha-samarthana hôi t 
T6 kô jityau, Madana, jô ; тб hiya mé Siva sôi U 158 ц 


Translation, 


. : Poetical Reason. 
[Sdhitya-darpana, 710.] 
When by implication (or by an apt use of words), a speaker corroborates (or gives a 

resso or ground for) his meaning (or purpose) it is Poetical Reason, as for example: — 


‘T have taken that Siva to my heart, who conquered thee, O God of Love.” 


[Here the lady, who is tortured by the pangs of love, informs the God of Love that she has 
taken Siva into her hears, and implies that she has done so in order to frighten the former 
therefrom, Siva being the only deity who has ever conquered Love. She does not, however, 
state in so many words that this is the reason. She only implies that it is such.] 


[The figure of Poetical Reason mast be distinguished from the figures of Transition 
(arthantaranyasa) (у. 154), and Inference (anumana) (v. 153a). The last figure is not 
described in the Bháshá-bhüshana, but is defined in the Sáhitya-darpana (711) as follows : — 

The notion, expressed in a peculiarly striking manner, of a thing established by proof, is- 
termed Inference, as for example : — š 

“Wherever falls the sight of women, there fall shar 


ened arrows; infer, Cupid 
runs before them with his bow furnished with shafts? T ES honen EN 


Regarding these three figures the Sálilya-darpana (710) points out that, in the province of 
poetry, reason is of three kinds :— Informative, Completive, and Gonfitmative Of these three 
sorts, the Informative Reason is the subject of the figure of Inference, the J üsbentiye of the 
Transition, and the Completive of the Poeticat Kenson. In the example above given 


of Inference, the poet assumes that Cupi 1 
тсе, : pid armed r re fair wome D 
complete in itself, and then informs the read i e жеше» „ош es 


» er of the round hi akes this 
inference, that arrows fall wherever fall a woman = ae ene 


A сыре n’s glances. In Transition, the reason is given 
as а justification for a statement which is otherwise i : a 
; Š t : ве quite complete in i a le 
given in v. 154, The speaker says that b | т ua p 


: ae y Rima’s help he has crossed mountains. - This is an 
ae теше complete in itself, The circumstance added that Râma is Almighty, 
only justifies the statement withont being needed to be mentioned to complete tho sense. Я 


Оп Ње Ц d, P elical Reason (it m 1 Ё , 

ott er han in ro ر‎ the R I 1 ] b 
l 1 in order to complete the sense of tl eason Is Co plet ve, That 18 if mus 
їтїр 10( 1е passage, 


- 
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Take the example given above : — The Lady stat Ba HUE EE = 
: " : a tates that Р iva ; 
She adds that Siva has once before conquered d й at she has taken Siva into her heart, 


e, and implies that the latter fact is thereason 
any words, The reason, too, for her haying 
withont that reason her action wonld be wnintelli- 
ordinary circumstances take so terrible а god to 


for her action, though she does not вау so in so m 
taken ‘Siva into her heart is completive, for 
gible. For no one would willingly under 
his heart. 2 


Or, again, takean example given in the Sáhitya-darpana : — ‘The blue lotus, which was like 
ihine eyes in loveliness, is now sunk under the water: The Moon, my love which imitated the 
fairness of thy face, is mantled over by clouds : — Alas, the gods wonld iot sulfer me to derive 
a consolation even from thy similitudes. Hero the first two sentences are indispensably wanted 
for the completion of the sense, inasmuch as, without them, the sentence constituting the 
last line of the verse, would be incomplete in its signification, an 5 
Moreover, the reason is not stated asa reason, 
be drawn by the reader. 


d therefore absnrd. 
but is only implied, and the inference is left to 


Again, *Siva, afraid of the immense weight, bears not on his head the Ganges, muddy with 
the heaps of dust raised by the multitude of thy horses.’ Here the extraordinary amount of 
mud in the Ganges is not stated to be the reason for its immense weight, bn it is implied that 
it is the reason. Moreover it is a completive reason. Without it, the statement that Siva did 


not bear the Ganges on his head, being afraid of its immense weight, would be incomplete in 
its signification, and tberefore absurd, š 


Or take another example, from the байа (117) of Bihûrî Lil. *Mommfully she gazes, 
full, very full, of wrath and grief. The deer-eyed one seeth the mark of her co-wife’s hair 
upon the pillow, and refuseth to approach the couch. Here the reason for her refusing to 
approach the couch, is her seeing the mark of her oo-wife’s hair, is implied, — not stated 
directly. Moreover the reason is completive, for without the refusal would loso all its signific- 
ance and be absurd. à 


Padmákara Bhatta (Padmábharana, 200 and ff.) gives a two-fold definition of this figure, 
His first is: — | 


Artha samarthahi yéga jo karai samarthana tásu | Р 
'ávyalinga tä saw: kahata _ jinka kê sumati prakasu 10 153a Il 


This is the same in substance as that given in the Bhdshd-bhishana. He further developes 
the explanation in his alternative definition: — 


Hétu padératha laki kahi Kahu* vákyáratha pai 1 


Karai samarthana artha kó kávyalinga sû di || 158b Il 


Paddrtha-hétu, yathá : — 


3 ; LJ ` а 
Vrithd virasa bétail’ karati léti na. Hari kö náma ds à 
Yaha na ácharaja hai kachhü rasané têrê nama M 


Vákyáriha-hétu, yathá : — 


Aba na méhi dara vighana kau karata Канаш káju | RE 
Gana-náyaka Gauri-lanaya bhayau sakdyaka yu | 


¿ Э Ü 4 
When by taking а reason implied in (1) а word or (2) vene че meaning of а 
statement is corroborated (or añirmed), it is poetical еа, ad e Sim dost abstain from 
(1) *O tongue, thou dost nse yain and loveless (vi-rasa) pup (which also means 
uitering Hari's name, This is not astonishing, (for) thy zane à inge MEUS 
“there is no love”)? Неге the fact that the tongue 1s called rasa 


statement that it uses loveless (vi-rasa) words. 
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: TD DU rer task I may епсасе. E 
. .(2) ‘Now I have no fear of any impediment, in whatever = SE y ае. Gantia, 
the son of Gauri, has become my helper.’ Here the sentence forming the second line implies 


a reason for what is affirmed in the first line. 
This second definition is that given in the SuAifya-darpana. 
Тһе following is the definition of this figure, given by Raghunitha (Rasika-méhana, 163) .— 


Jaha’ samarthaniya artha k) hétu varaniyé äni | 
Kdvyalinga saba kavi kahata alanküra sukhadini | 153e || 


Giridhara-désa (Dhárali-bháshana, 218) in his definition lays stress on the completive 


character of the reason : — 


- Ukta artha jû pushta nahi bind samarthana hôi | 
Tiki samarthiya yukti so Ç Kávyaliàga hai sói \\ 153f Il. ] 
[Text. 
Anumána. 


Not in Bhdsha-bhishana. 
Sühitya-durpana, 711. Cf. 153, ante, for the difference between this figure, and Poetical 
Reason. The figure is thus defined in the An’war-chandrikdé, 256 :— 
Hétu рії anumana tê ` samujhi lijiyai bata | 
Alankára anumána sô' ` Ohdkhata mati-auddta WM 158g Il 


T'ranslation. 


Inference, 


The clear-minded call that inference, in which, being given a cause, а thing is understood 
by inference, as for example : — 


Bihéirt-sat’sat, 141 :— 


Mriga-naint driga kå pharaka ura uchhiha tana phála | 
Bina-hé piya-ágama wumagi palatana lagi duküla |. 153h N 


“When “the fawn-eyed Indy: felt her (left) eye throb (an omen of good fortune), her heart 
rejoiced, her form blossomed forth, aud full of rapture, even before the arrival of her beloved, 
she began to change her vesture. 


Here from the cause (her left oye throbbing), she inferred the approach of her beloved.] 
[ Text. 


ku Я Amitilankara. 
. Not in Bhashé-bhitshana, 


This figure is thus defined by Rasa-rtipa Kavi in the Tulast-bhishana : — 


Jahá: sädhaká bhógawait sidhana ki sama siddhi | 
Anita náma 14 sau kahai Jt ki amita prasiddhi 1 158i Ii 
Yathá Dihári-sat'sai, 119:— 
Gahkyau abólau bila pyau dpai pathai basttha [ 
Dithi churdt duhuna ki lakhi sakuchawhi dílha ú 153j Il 
Translation, 
= The Intercepted Fruit, 


When (a Principal) allows his Agent to en 


3 E joy the. Е resu! bieci to be 
accomplished, it is, as is well known, n RA M manihot un obe 


the figure of the Intereepted Fruit, as for example : — 
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* She called for her beloved, and herself sont a 
silent (when he came): for she marked the stolen 
messenger), and noted their shyness (which shewed that th 

The Lála-chandriká Says this is amitdlankdra ; — 

Amita sédhané bhégawai 


a > sidhaka sidd), 
TTiya-sádhaka, piya surata sidhi a siddha pravina | 


| Я A sakhi sádhana tiya lina | 153k ц 
When a skilled Principal causes his Agent to enjoy : 1 

E : g Joy the successful result of ject 
accomplished, 1b 18 атша. Here the Agent of the Lady, i. e., her confidante, е ү 7 
the object which ihe lady desired to obtain, that is to say the caresses of Бер sss result o 


The Hari-prakása says this is an instance of anumdna (153g). 


The An’war-chandrikd says, it is vishama (third kind) (122).] 
Text. 
Arthüntaranyüstlànkara, 


Visésha 16° sémánya dridha taba arthántaranyásu | 
Raghuvara lê vara giri taré badé karat na Баһ su Ц 164 Il 
Translation. 
Transition. 
[Sahitya-darpana, 709] :— 

When a general statement is confirmed by a particular, it is called the figure of Transi- 
tion, as for example: — 

“By Ráma's favour I have crossed mountains, Mighty is he, what can he not do? [i.e 
(by the figure of kakükti, emphasis, or change of tone of voice), he can do everything.’ ] 

[Here the general statement that Ráma can do everything, is confirmed by the particular 
example of his having aided the speaker to cross the mountain. ] 

[The Sdhitya-darpana definition is much wider. -It includes not only the confirmation 
of a general statement by a particular but also the confirmation of a particular by a general, 
cr the justification of an effect by a cause, or vice versa — either under 2 correspondence or a 
contrast, 

Other Hindi writers include the confirmation of a particular bya general. Thus, Giridhara- 
даза in the Bhdrati-Lhishana says : — 

Jaha visésha simanya té 
Kai sámánya visésha 16° 
It is Transition when a particular is specially confirmed by a general, or a general by a 


hói samarthita khisa | 
sé arthdntaranydsa W 154a M 


partieular.] 
[Káku or 106464 (in Hindi sometimes, incorrectly, k 
voice, is hardly a rhetorical figure, and is not defined as 


dkékti), i. €., emphasis or change of 


such in any treatise on Alanhkira 
97 trans. һе Causes. бї 
l ti i i thitya-darpana, 5 — ——, аз one of the Causes of 
which I have read. It is mentioned in the SáAitya-darpana, 9d text’ | 
inition 1 i alteration of the soum 
Suggestion, and not as an Ornament, ‘Ihe definition is, ‘an emotional alteration o 
55 sa 
1 ` : Lu 
iu the throat is called Emphasis (káku)."] 
Toxt. 


Vikasvarülaunküra. 

A EA ҤЕ 
Vi 'u ho Ла jab phiri sümdaya vis 
Vikasvara hota vittsha jaha Куны С МН эс, 


Hari giri dhdryau заіриғизћа 
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Translation. 

Expansion. 
Not in Sáhitya-darpana.] 

When a particular is confirmed 


Expansion, ns for example : — š : 
* Did Krishna lift up mount (Govardhana)? Yes, for he із а holy person (and a holy 
person) can bear all burdens, as, for instance, the serpent of eternity. 
[The particular statement that Krishna raised Govardhana is confirmed by the general 


statement that he is n holy person, and that a holy person can lift anything, and this general 
statementis in its turn confirmed by the particular instance of Sésha who supports the Universe.] 


by & general and that again by a particular, it is 


According to Giridhara-diisa (Bhirati-bhushana, 254) this figure 18 two-fold, according as 
the final particular is an object of simile (upaindna) or not. Thus in ‘Thou, 0 saint, hast 
destroyed the darkness of my heart, for this is the custom of good men, (able) like the sun 
(to destroy darkness); Него .the final particular, the sun, is an object of a simile, On the 
other hand, ‘Duryédhana will not listen to remonstrances, for there is no medicine to heal 
ihe wicked, just as sprinkling & lemon with sugar will nof make it sweet, Herve the final 
particular, a lemon, is not an object of a simile. ] 


[Text. 


Ayuktéyuktélankara. 
Not in Bhisha-bhishana. 


I have only come across this figure in Léla-chandrild, 54 6, where it is defined as follows :— 


Sórathá | ` Asubha subha hat jai sô wahai ayuktayukta || 155a || 
Yalhá :— 
Гола | Tanaka jhittha nisawádali kauna báta pari jai | 
` Tiya-mukha ralt-drambha ki “nahi” jhüthiyé mithdi y 155b Il 
Translation. ' 


The Exceptional Result. 


When ihe inauspicious becomes inauspicious, it is the figure of the Exceptional Result, as 
for example :— 4 
‘A falsehood, even if it be a little one, is withont flavour. Under what circumstances does 


this want of flavour disappear? Тһе “no” from the lips of a girl at the first caress is sweet 
though false.’] | 


Text. 
Praudhókti.? 
Praudha-ukti varnana bihat’ adhik adhikára | 
Késa nila 6 raini ghana saghana timira kê tara W 156 Il 
Translation, 


2 Bold i 
[Not in S&hitya-darpaa.] Seren: 

When in a description there is an excess of the peculiar quality of ihe object described 
(from some imaginary cause), it is Bold Assertion, as for instance: — 


: Ç Thy (dark) locks are (all the more) black from the clonds of ni ght, and are all the more 
MEAE ani the (dense) strings (téra-dórt) of darkness (which surround thee). 


2 156, v.]. Praudhókti utkarsha binu 


А hétu v 
КёЗа amávasa raini ghana пагона Hina t 


saghana Limira saba Sîma | 156 Il 
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212) thus defines this figure .— 


[Padmákara-bhatta (Padmábharaga, 
Jo na kárana utkarsha kau 
РайитӣКата kavi kahata imi 

Yathá : — 

Tia stsa kë chanda saw 
Surasari tata kê barapha té 


kiyo sô kalpita hétu | 
graudhókati hai chétu | 156a ıı 


amala áthaw yáma | 

dhavala suyasa tua Ráma W 156b " 
When a thing which is not the cause of excess is stated 

the figure of Bold Assertion, as for example : — 


* By the (light of) the moon on Siva's head, is (thy glory) without spot for the whole 


eight watches of the day; from the (reflection of the, snow) on the banks of тез, j 
-thy glory ever fair and white, О Rama.’ ) ens OF: tho Gane, Ja 


as an imaginary reason for it, it is 


So also Raghunátha (Rasika-móhana, 167) :— 


Jaha’ varnata uikarsha 16 hétu, hétu kou áni | : 
Tahá', su-kavi, praudhókti yaha jaga тё" kahata bakháni W 156e ú 
And Giridhara-dása (Bhérati-bhiishana, 957) :— А 
Káraja-gata utkarsha kaw jê na hétu, tehi héla | 
Kara varaniya praudhókti kavi måna tasu kahi déta 1 166d и ] 
Text, ` 
Sambhávanálaünkára. 
* Jaw yd hû, tau уд"," kahat sambhavand vichára | 
Vaktá hótaw sésha jaw, tau lahatau guna pára W 157 Il 
"Translation. 


. Tho Supposition, 
[Not in Séhitya-darpana.] 


When ‘if’ (introducing a protasis) is followed by ‘then’ (introducing an apodosis), it is 
to be considered an instance of the Supposition, as for example : — 
‘If the serpent of eternity had been able to speak, then he might have been able to 
describe fully.thy virtues. [No one else could do so.’] 
Text. 
Mithyadhyavasityalankaéra. 
J гаі 1 nithyá-EFalpana ríti | 
Me pues em Wu vois рн il 158 l 
Translation. 
Tho Falso Supposition. . 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana.] : 
It is Falso Supposition (when the impossibility of a 
depend upon an impossible contingency, as for example: — 
‘When a man can retain quicksilver in his hand, he may expect 
to shew him affection.’ 


thing is illustrated) by making it 


a newly-wedded bride 


Toxt, 


Lalitalankara. 
tahi kau pratibimbu 1 


Lalita kahyau kachhu GEE aba tà utarê ambu I 159 H 


Sétu bá dli karihai kahá 
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a — ————— 


— 


Translation. 
"The Graceful. 


[Not in Séhitya-darpara.] ЕЯ 

When it is necessary to make а statement, and it is not made directly, a is made by 
means of reflecting imagery, it is the ornament of the Graceful. [It differs from the Passing 
Allusion (Prastulánkura, v. 102), in that in the Jattor the reason for the statement is not also 
mentioned figuratively, while in the Graceful it is (Kdvyu-sudhdkara).] As for example: — 

‘Why wilt thou build а causeway ? Now the sea has pecome fordable ? 

[This is addressed to a heroine who is going out to sce her beloved by night. Her 
confidante under the above imagery means io say * Why are you putting on white clothes, so 
as to be invisible in the moon-light, for, lo, the moon has set.’ It will be observed that the 
reason is also figuratively stated.] i 

This figure is thus defined by Padmakara-bhatta (Padmábharana, 217) :— 


Kahahi-yoga prastuta-vishaya jo kachhu Каћа? nahi jai | 
Kahai lásu pratibimba kachhu lalita hahijutu táhi | 1598 M 


* When a thing in connexion with the matter in hand, which should be said, is not said, 
but instead something in the way of its reflective image is said, it is the Graceful.’ 
So Raghunátha (Rasika-méhana, 170) :— 


Prastuta ké vakyartha kő varnana kaw pratibimba | 
Jahá' varantyé lalita taka lakhi lijau binu limba || 159b |! 


* When а statement is made of the reflective image of a statement of the literal meaning of 
the matter in hand, it is to be recognized as the Graceful, without fault (limba = dósha, comm.) 


So again Giridhara-dása (Bhdrati-bhiskana, 263) :— 


Prastuta-gata-vritlánta jó таттит?уа laji tauna | 
Aprastula-pratibimba-vala kahiya lalita mati-bhauna X 159c Ш 
Toxt. 
Praharshandlankaéra. 
Tini prahurshana yatna binu våñchhita phala jaba hôi | 
Vünchhita-hi té adhika phala érama binu lahiyai' sôi | 160 Il 


Sddhata ja kë yatna kuw vastu chadhat kara téi | 
Jû kaw chita chühata hulaw Gi айн wéi | 181 wu 
Dipaka kau udyama kiyau 


tau 10° udayau bhánu | 
Nidhi-aijana Ki aushadhi 


sôdhata lahyau niddna V 162 Il 


Translation. 


: . The Successful. 
[Not in Sthitya-darpana.] 


The ornament of the Successful is of three kinds, viz, : — 

(1) When a desired result is achieved without effort. 

(2) When, without effort, somethin 

(3) When a thing comes of itself i 
making an effort for obtaining it. 

Examples of these three in order are: — 


(1) *She, for whom your soul longeth, came herself to 
(2) ‘He attempted io (1 ight) the lamp, 


g over and above a desired result is achieved. ' 
nto the hand of a man who is making preparations for 


- 


you as (her own) messenger.’ 
and just then the gun roso.’ 
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سے‎ ; 
ECCL E eee 
(3) ‘He was searching for the drug from which i z — 
3 Т 
to the eyes shews all the riches of the world (literally ив ointment w 
(riches themselves), the first cause (of his search). 26268 


1 hich when applied 
-ointment), and lo, he found 


Text. 
Vishadalankara, 
Sô visháda chita-cháha té шаам kachhu hrai jai | 
Nivi parasata, sruti pari charandyudha-dhuni di ц 168 l! 
Translation. 


i The Dis i 
[Not in Sahitya-darpana.]’ appointment 


iot x bes aa x when something the reverse of what is one's desired 
‘Just as I laid my hand upon her girdle, the sound of a cock's crow fell upon шу ear.’3 
Text. 
Viparityalankara, 


Not in Bhësha-bhushana, I have only met it in Ldla-chandrikd, 409, where it is defined аз 


follows :— . 
Sádhana büdhaka siddha kau sô viparitiganái | 133a m 


Yathë : — ; 
, Sówata sapané sydina-ghana hili-mili harata viyéga | 
Taba-h tari kita-hi gai nida-w nidana yóga \\ 188b wu 
Translation. 
The Perverse Agent. 


. When an Agent becomes a hindrance towards the accomplishment of his task it is the 
figure of the Perverse Agent, as for example: — 
‘Sleeping, in my dreams, Ghana-$yáma used to join me and take away my woe. Since 
then sleep also has departed and gone I know not where, — and it also must I blame.’ 


Text. 


Ullasalankara, 


aura саћа ullása | 


Guna avaguna jaba éka kaw ; 
дайа dharai’ thi ása W 164 Il 


Nhdi santa pávana karat 
Translation. 


Sympathetic rosult. 

[Not in Séhitya-darpana.] 

When one person desires the good or bad qualities of another, it is ihe ligure of Sympa- 
thetic Result, as for example:— À | 

‘The Ganges has but one hope, — that the pious may bathe in her and communicate to 
her their purity,’ 

[This figure is more usually explained, as occur 
one person, cause bad or good qualities to arise in anot 
of a new bride, causing her co-wives to become ugly, thro 

_ Compare Lala-chandrikd, 25: — 
ika kê quna 18° hût jaha: 
dulalá kë guna té’ badhyau 

5 Dalliance after suurise is prohibited, 


ring, when the good or bad qualities of 
her, as for instance the budding beauty 
ugh despair — Aura ké аила té dosha, 


aurahi dósha uldsa | 
saulina dósha praki$a W 1644 | 
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ي‎ ———M— چ‎ 
Padmikara-bhatta (Padmábharana, 224), says : — я 
Јо guna dósha té aura kő thapat anata guna dósha | 
Táhi kahata ullása kavi pái hiyésantósha | 164b Il 
‘When one person gains a good quality or & bad quality from the good or bad quality of 
another, it is called by poets wllása-" He then gives examples of :— Š 
(1) Good qualities begetting good qualities (guna tê guna). (Example — the beanty of 
Krishna enlarging the eyes of those who behold him, -owing to their being unable to cease 
staring.) Я 
(2) Bad qualities begetting bad qualities (dosha té" dosha). (Example — disfiguring marks 
of dalliance with another woman, on the hero, begetting anger in the heroine.) 
(3) Good qualities from bad ones (dásha té" guna). (Example — à crowd thrusts aside a 
beggar into the dust, and thereby saves his life.) 
(4) Bad qualities from good ones (guma 1° dósha). (Example—a good man proving (by 
the fact of his goodness) the folly of those who do not reverence him.) 
So also Giridhara-disa (Bhdrati-bhishana):— 


Jaha’ eka kë guna dosha tê" hôi aura kau tauna | 
Ulldsdlenkdra tehi varanahi kavi mati-bhauna W 164c | 
Kahu" guna té* guna, dosha té dósha, guna-hu' té dasha | 

> Dósha-hw 16° guna hûta imi varanate kavi mati-késha ú 164d Il 


He then gives four similar examples. 
So also Raghunátha (Rastka-méhana, 175) :— 


60 uldsa guna sau’ su-quna hóta, dósha saw dosha | 
Guna saw ditshana, dósha té j guna, vidhi chári, satésha М 164e 11] 
: Text. 
Avajialankara. 

Hota атајӣй aura kau na lagai* guna aru dósha | 
Parasi sudhá-kara kirana kaw . phulai na paükaja-kósha | 165 M 

Translation. 

Indifference, 


[Not in Séhitya-darpana.| 


Il is the ornament of Indifference when one is not affected by another's good or bad 
qualities (as might have been expected), as for example : — 

* The lotus-flower does not expand, when it touches the rays of the moon.’ 

[Giridhara-disa (Bhdratt-bhitshana, 279) makes this plainer : — 


Guna té guna nahi hôi, aru nahi dósha té* dosha | 
Kahaht" avajîid dôi vidhi imi kavi kavilá-kósha \\ 1059 1 


* There are two kinds of Indifference, when good iti ; d ualities in 
2nother, and when bad qualities do not be ТАИ ЕП 


ponie get bad qualities.’ He then gives examples of each, 
(1) Rapture not being begot by beautiful poetry. i 
(2) Theashes on Siva appearing to hi que 
ip deem ppearing to him as pleasant as sandal paste, and the hala 


Text. 


Anujñalañkara, 
Hita anujñá dósha kaw ; 


"д e ^ ; L| 
Ma anujfid di 70 ја" guna máni | 
Hóhi vipati уй më: sadá ad 


hiyé chadhata Hari dni W 166 I 
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2 ; Translation, 


[Not in Sáhitya-darpana.] Acceptance. 


When any disadvantago is desired 
as SP 
for example : — 3 an advantage, it is the ornament of Acceptance, as 


* May misfortune come (to me), that the Lord ever may dwell in my heart.’ 


[Here misfortune is a disadvantage, 


but as it is considered somitan 
of God dwelling in the heart, it is looke заалаа 


d upon as a blessing. 
So Giridhara-diisa (Bhérati-bhishana, 282) :— 
Jaha" abhiláshá dósha ki 


táhi mó* guna pái | 
T'ahád* anujud ábharana а 


Каћаћ sakala kavi-rái | 166a li 
So Padmákara-bhatta (Padmábharana, 232) :— 


Dósha chahai mana mani guna so апијћӣ thahardi |- 166b 
And Raghunátha (Rasika-móhana, 176) :— 
Ichchhá kijata dósha ki Јаћ багам guna pai 1 1860 1 
It will be observed that all these authorities insist that the disadvantage must be desired.] 
Text, 
Lésalankfra, 
Guna mé: dósha 'ru désha më" guna-kalpana sô lésa \ 
uka yaha madhuri váni saw bandhana lahyaw visésha \\ 167 Il 
Translation. 


The Unexpected Result. 
[Not in Séhitya-darpana.] 


It is the figure of Unexpected Result when what is usually considered an advantage is 
represented as a disadvantage, and vice versd ; as for example : — 


‘ This parrot owing to its sweet voice has specially been imprisoned (in a cage). 


[So all writers.] 


Text, ча 
Mudralaikara. 
Mudrá prastuta pada bikhat _ aurat artha prakdsa | 
Ali ја ki na piwa tahá јаћё rasili vása u 168 Il 
Translation. 


Indirect Designation, 
[Not in Séhitya-darpana.] - M ^d 
Tü is the figure of Indirect Designation, when a second meaning 1s made apparent in а 
word in hand ; as for example: — ' 
* O bee, why goest thou not to drink ther 


[Неге the second meaning is ‘O Hero, why goest son not E es 
the heroine'slips'? ‘The Hero is indirectly designated by the nam Š 


e where there is odour full of nectar’? 
drink the odorous nectar of 


So Padmákara-bhatta (Padmábharana, 285) :— 
Prakrita artha para pada jahá’ 
Süchana karai so hóla hat 


súchya artha ká 16714 | 
mudrá-”bharana takki W 108a ii 
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«The indication of a (metaphorical) meaning to be indicated by another word used in itg 
literal sense is Indirect Designation.’ So Raghunitha (Rasika-móhana, 178) : — “ Sûchyå "rta 


kau sitchibo.” 
Text. 


Ratnavalyalankéra. 
ата té: aura-hu nima | 


Raindvali prastuta artha 
sakala ўййпа kawdhdma | 169 | 


Rasika chatura-mukha lakshmi-pati 
Translation. 
| Tho String of Jewels. 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpata.] < 
When a series of names of o 
in order, it is an instance of this figure; as for example : — И 
‘O Devoted Gallant, Chiof of Ње skilful (or Brahmá), Lord of Wealth (or Vishnu) 
Abode of all knowledge (or Siva). 
Here the Heroine addresses the Hero, and gives him these names in order, 


So Padmikara (Padmábharana, 237) :— 


Ratnávali krama sau: kahaba grákrita padártha-vrinda | 
Ravi, šasi, kuja, budha, guru gunanz lai Vidhi rachyau narinda WV 1698 || 


ther people or things all meaning the subject in hand is given 


The String of. Jewels is the mentioning in order a number of words in the meaning of the 
subject in hand (indicating a person mentioned, and not, as in the last figure, not mentioned 


but inferred) ; as for example : — 
* God created this king after selecting the qualities of the Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mereury 


and Jupiter.’ . 
Text. 


Tadgun&lankára. 
Tadguna taji guna ápanaw sangali kaw guna léi | 
Bêsari moti adhara mili padma-raga chhavi déi W 170 Il 
Translation. 


The B 1 
[Séhitya-darpana, 746.] orrower, 
The Borrower is when an object is represented as quitting its own quality, and eh : 
that of another in proximity to it; as for example : — 
* Her lower lip, when it touches the pearl of her nose ring, gives it the beauty of a ruby.’ 


Text, Я 
pürvarüpalankara, 
ша hat saiga guna ` taji phiri apanau létu | 
š ijai jada guna ná mitai kiyê mitana kê hétu u 171 Il 
kg syáma hai siva galê yasa lê ujjvala hóta | 
ipa mildayé-hit kiyaw rasand-mami uddyóta П 172 11 
Translation. 


[Not in Sahitya-darpana.] AO ROBO 
li is tl : : : 
и » prie of Reversion (a) when an object abandons its adventitious qualiti 
m y ee form, and (b) when a thing does not abandon its own qualities, even 
gh effor e made to cause them to disappear. Examples are :— 


es and 
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* O Sésha, by contact with Sees ne < 
ck thou had 
thou art returned to thy original pure white ЕЗЕР тшш beau Е don 


* Although she put l i 
g put out the light, still there was the gleam of her jewelled girdle,’ 


Text. 
Atadgunalankara, 
88 atadguna saga. 16° guna juba lágata nahi: | 
Piya anurági nû: bhayaw vasi rûyî mana mahi: W 173 II 
Translation, 


The Non-borrower, 
[Séhttyá-darpana, 747.] 


г It is the Non-borrower when a thing does not acquire the qualities of what it is connected 
with (although such a borrowing might be expected); as for example : — i 


* My beloved though dwelling in my heart which 
glow himself.’ 


glows with ardent affection, doth not 
Text. 
Anugunálankara. 
Anuguna sangati (6° jabai pürva gunana sarasái | 
Mukta-mála hiya hásya té adhika suta hwai jadi W 174 ц 
Translation. 


The Enhancer. 
[Not in Séhitya-darpana.] 
When a thing's original qualities are enhanced by connexion with another, it is the figure 
called the Enhancer; as for example :— 


* The pearl necklace on her heart becomes still whiter when she smiles (from the reflection á 
of her pearly teeth). 


Text. 
i Militalankara, | 
Milita sô sádrisya té ; bhéda jabai na lakhát 1 
druna-varna tiya-charana mé yávaka lakhyau na jái || 175 Il 
Translation. 
The Lost. 


[Sdhitya-darpana, 744] : 
The Lost is when the difference (between one thing and а similar thing) is not apparent; 
`(and one is lost or merged in the other), through a likeness of properties; as for example : — 


D in their lustre " 
* The rod dye is not visible on the rosy feet of the lady (being lost iu their lustre) 


Toxt. 


Samanyalañkara. 


Samanya jo sadritya té jani parai na visésha | 


уа-10с imésha \ 176 П 
Pharaka nahi sruti-kanala aru tiya-lochana an 
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Translation. 
The Sameness. 
[Sáhitya-darpana, 745.] Ë ' k- 
The Sameness is when something in question (is spoken of as) having become indistin- 
guishable from something else, through a likeness of properties; as for example : — 


‘Tho intent eye of the lady and tho lotus bohind her ear were indistinguishable (farq nahi)? 
[Here owing to the resemblance between the lotus and the eye of the lady intently gazing on 
ү; ` ` ` 
ker beloved, they could not be distinguished.] 


Text. 
Unmilitalankara. 
Unmilita sddrisya të bhéda phurai taba mani | 
Kirali aye tuhina-girt chhuat parata pahichdni U 177 MH 
Translation. 


The Discovered. 

[Not in Shitya-darpana.] : 

When owing toa likeness of properties, the difference (between one thing and another 
similar thing, in which it is merged, is not noticed, as in the figure of the Lost, v. 175, but) is 
sabsequently made plain, it is The Discovered ; as for example : — 

‘In (the brightness of) thy fame the snowy Himálaya (was not visible, and) its existence 
could not be known till it was actually touched (and its coldness felt)? 

Text. 
Viséshakálaünkóra. 


a 


Yaha viséshaka visésha punt phurat jo samatá májha | 
Tiya-mukha aru pankaja lakhai Sasi darsana té sá'jha \\ 178 Il 
Translation. 
The Distinguisher. 
[Not in Séhitya-darpana.] 


Të is The Distinguisher when, after noticing (an apparent) sameness; the distinguishing 
quality (of one) is subsequently made manifest; as for example : — 
‘(The difference between) the Lady’s face and the lotus is made manifest at even when 


the moon shews herself (for then the lotus closes, арӣ ће lady's face expands at the approach 
of her beloved). 


Text. 
Gidhottaralankara. 


Gidhottara kuchhu bhitva lé 


j uttara dinê hûta | 
Una vétasa-taru mé’ pathika 


utarana ldyaka вбіа W 179 Il 
Translation. 

The Hidden Answer, 

[Not in SdAitya-darpana.] 


s the Hidden Answer, when an answer is given with some under-meaning; 85 fone 
example: — 


‘Ainidst that reed thicket there is a spring fit for the halting of a traveller.’ [Here me 
heroine answers a traveller, and her inner meaning is that the place is suitable for a flirtation-J 
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ja АШ 


Төхї, 


i Chitralankara, ` 
Chitra pra&ua uitara dul 


Mugdhá tiya kî kéli ruchi 


а vachana тё sti 1 
géha kina тё" МИ у 180 ц 
Translation. 
ead. The Manif 
[Not in Sáhilya-darpana.] E 
When the same words express both a 


question and its answer, it is th Fu 
Manifold; as for example: — ` pr Z 


) doth the damsel enjoy amorous dalliance’ ? 
m . , . E : 
[The same words, differently interpreted, give tlie anawer, víz,; — ] 


Answer : — * Tn the corner of the room (géha-kóna тё") the damsel 
dalliance.’ 


Question: — ‘In what room (yéha kóna-mé- 


doth enjoy amorous 


[Padmákara-bhatta in the Padmáhharana (249), and Giridhara-dása in the Bhdrati-blutsha па 
(311), mention another variety of this figure in which one answer is a reply to several questions; 
thus Padmdbharana (249): — 

Uttara iku buku prašna kau ehitra kahau. Kû syáma ? | 
Kauna ju ripu kshatriyana kau? môsula-dhara kå? Ráma W 180a i 

When onc answer is a reply to many questions it is also an example of this figure; as for 
example: — ; 

(Question: — Who was the Dark One, who was the Enemy of the Kshattriyas, and who was 
the Club-bearer ? 

Answer: — Rima. I, e., Réma-chandra, Paragu-rima, and Bala-ráma respectively.) 


e 


Text, 
Sükshmalankára. 
Süchhama para asaya lakhai sainani тё“ kachhu bhai | 
Mat: dékhyau, uhi sisa-mani hésant liyau chhapái | 181 Wl 
Translation. 
The Subtle. 
[SéAhitya-darpana, 748.) а ° 
When somo meaning is conveyed to another by hinis it is termed the Subtle (site); 
as for example: — 


‘I saw the Lady, and she concealed her jewel-face under her black hair [thereby 


. < = $ à C š 
intimating that at nighifall she would meet me.'] 


Text. 
Pihitalankara. 
I jami dikhdwat bhai 1 
ihi í para-bata kau jani аб Г 
Eee iv š hast ddwati tiyu pat n 182 ü 
гаган 
Translation. 


The Concealed. 
[Not in Sdhitya-darpana.] 
When by some (hidden) meaning 
which is concealed by him, it is the orn 2 
* Her beloved (did not) approach ber conch (till) mort 
his feet,’ 


i another, 
1 :eeumstanee connected with à 
a person shews 2 cireums 


ament of the Concealed; as for example: — 
Ling, and smiling the lady shampoos 
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per . з endi i rith some other chariner. 
[Here the lady means to hint that he has been spending the night with some other chariner, 


and that he must be weary, and will be rested by the shampooing: j 


س 


Text. 


Vyajéktyalankara. 


.Vyüja-ukti kachhu aura vidhi kuhat* durai* абга | 


Sukhi, suka kinkyau kerma yaha dantani jáni andra u 183 1 


Translation. 


Tho Dissembler. 


[Sdhitya-darpana, 749.] 

When a person conceals (the true cause of) a fact which is apparent, 
some other way, it is the Dissembler (vydjókii); as for example : — 

‘My dear, it was a parrot which did this decd, mistaking my teeth for pomegranate 


by explaining it in 


` seeds.’ 
[Here the Heroine dissembles and conceals the true-reason of the wounds upon her lips, -— 
caused by the amorous kisses of her beloved. ] 


Text. 


'"Güdhóktyalanküre. 


спара ukti misu aura Ёё kijai para upadésa | 
Каі, salhi, haw jáwgi pijana са mahésa W 184 H 


Translation. 


Tho Hidden Speech. 
[Not in SéAitya-darpana.] 
It is the ornament of Hidden Speech (gídhókti), when under pretence of saying something 


else, a person suggests (to a third) a course of conduct; as for example : — 


‘Tomorrow, my dear, I shall go to worship (at the temple of) Mahe£a.' 
[Here the heroine indicates to her lover who is standing by and hears her talking to her 
friend, that the next place of assignation will be the temple of Mahésa.] 
; [The Lala-chandrikd (817) contrasts the уйд, with another figure which it calls anyókti, 
or Other Speech, and'defines them thus : — 
Güdhókli, aur Kê mis aur Кан" upadés | anyôkti, aur 14 bat aur par kahai M 
Hidden speech is when under pretence of (addressing) one person, instruction is given to 
another, It is Other Speoch, when a person attributes a characteristic of one thing or person 
to another. Bihári-làl in his Sai’sai (317) gives au example of both these figures: — 
Жайуан móha milanay rahyau | yau haki gahai maróra | 
Uta dai sakhihi wrühanau ца chilatmóóra | 1848 Il 
The speaker is the hero, — * Wrathfully said she (as she spoke) in that direction and abused 
her friend, “ you have been entangled in love, you have had a meeting with a lover," and then 
she looked towards me.’ i à 


Here it is Hidden Speech, for under pretence of abusing her friend she abnsed the hero, 
and itis also Other Speech, for the conduct alleged as that of the friend is really meant to be 
atiributed to the hero.] 


Г] 
` 
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Text. y c DNE 


Vi Vritóktyalankürg, 


уат kinkyau prakata 
Pijana déva makésa kau 


Slésha ch 
sha chhap vivritókti hai aina | 


. kahati dekhág saina || 185 lI 


Translation. 


Tho Open Statement, 
[Not in Séhitya-darpana.] 


It is an example of the Open Statement wh 


en a thing is intimat i 
| | ed 4 in: 
statement made openly ; as for example: — s E ў 


She made a gesture, as she said that she would go to worship Mahééa,’ 
{Here the word (saina=smirjnd) translated * 
lady by making & gesture intimated to her lover that ‘several’ com 
her. Henco the intimation to the lover is made by a paranomasia on 
suid (or rather acted) openly. This figure differs from the Subtle (v. 
paronomasiu.] ' 


gesture,’ also means * severa]? (siny), and the 
panions would accompany 
the word saina, which was 
18]), in being founded on a 


Text. 
Yuktyalankara. 
‚ Yahai yukti kinhai* kriyá karma chhapáyau jd | 
Piya chaluta a'suá chalé póchhata naina jabhdi W 186 ц 
Translation, š 


The Artifice, 
[Not in Sáhitya-dar pana.] 
It is the Artifice when one action is concealed by doing another, as for example : — 
“Tears flowed from her eyes as her beloved departed, and she yawned as she wiped her eyes 
(to conceal the action). х 
Text. 
Lékéktyalankara. 


4 ^ ^ A 
Tóka-ukti kachhu vachana sau’ linké loka-praváda | 
Naina midi shata masa law sahiyat viraha visháda || 187 Il 


Translation, 
Tho Idiom, 
[Not in Shitya-darpana.] ; 
It is the figure of the Idiom (/ékékti), when words are employed which ате used iu common 
2 i 
talk (in an idiomatic or proverbial sense); as for example : 

‘She must close her eyes for six months (in the absence of her beloved), and suifer separa- 
tion and sorrow.’ 2 i sense it bears in 
[Here the expression * to close the eyes ' is idiomatically used, in the sense it bean 

common talk, to mean ‘ to suffer pain. ] 
Text. 
Chhékéktyalankara- 
sû chhókókti prandut | 


Lôka-ul:ti kaehhu ата sau tali Dhananjaya jóni 1 188 il 


баі 
Jô gáina kaw phérikat 
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Translation. 


Ambiguous Speech. 


[Not in Sáhitya-darpana.] i 
ed, as in the last figuro, and at the same time ihe words can 


When an idiom is us : i 3 
literal sense, it is an instance of Ambiguous Speech ; as for 


also be taken more or less in their 
example : — I 
‘Know him to be Arjuna, who will bring back the cows.” [This is an idiomatie proverbial 
saying, and means that it requires a great man to doa great action. | ; 
Italso means literally that the hero has attacked the foe, and has released cattle, and is 
therefore а second Arjuna. 


Text. 
Vakroktyalankara. 


Vakra-ukti kachhu slésha вам" artha phéri jo hôi | 
Rasika apüraba hau, piyd, burau kahata nahi kóí | 189 H 


Translation. 


Crooked Speech. 
[Sahitya-darpana, 641.] 5 


When the meaning of (the speech of another) is changed to the hearer by а paronomasia 
it is called Crooked Speech (vakrókli) ; as for example : — А 

“Му dear, you are a wonderful lover [meaning a very base lover], and no one (1 suppose) 
[thai is to say every one] speaks badly of you.’ 

[The example does not fit the definition. That is, however, the fault of the latter, which 
is incomplete, and not of the former. According to tho Sdhilya-darpana, and all other authori- 
ties which I have consulted, the definition should run, * When the meaning of (the speech of 
another) js changed (to the hearer) by a paronomasia (slésha), or by a change of voice (Iráku), it 
= 3 . . . » 
is, etc. The example is evidently an instance of Crooked Speech depending on a change of 
voice, The whole meaning of the sentence is reversed by the satyrical or reproachful tone in 
which it is uttered. 

The Sdhitya-darpana classes this figure as a Verbal Ornament (sabddlaikdra), and not as an 
Ornament of Sense (arthdlankdra) under which head it is classed in ihe Bhasha-bhishana and other 
modern works.] 

[Giridhara-dása (Bhdrati-Lhishana, 332) thus defines this figure :— 

Sunata vákya vóshádi vasa rachai artha jaha aura | 
Kahu slésha-hu kalu saw vakra-ukti tehi thaura \\ 


When j : VS р cf 

andar E es ere a sentence, a meaning different (from iis natural one) is given to 1% 

ihe influence of anger and the like, ci q ice, it 

р › either by а paronomasia ог by a change of voice, 1 
3s called Vakrókti, 321 gc S GRE 


So Padmábkarana, 259; JTiastka-móhana, 195.] 


Text, 


Svabhaivoktyalankara, 
Svabh&vókti уала Janiyai: 


í | tarnana јаки й | 
Ha'si ha'si dékhati phiri jhukati 


mukka mórati itardi M 180 Il 
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Translation. 


Tho ipti 
[Sahitya-darpana, 750.1 Description of Nature. 
20е Description of Nature ‘is the narration of actions natural to 
` darpana says the object must be one that is not easily perceived] ; as fo 
‘She smiles as she looks, à 
proudly turns aside her face,’ 


the actor [the S41: ya- 
х r example : — 

and again she bends her body away (inanger) and again she 
[This is an account of the characteristic actions of ah 


m Ë оой) eroine who is “5 (р ^if 
Giridhara-dása (DA&rati-Uüshana, 335, explains játi by бш о is another's (рага уй). 


va-ádi, 
* Sisulvddi jo jali hai tadgata jauna svabhaca.’} 

[This figure is also called ЈАН ог jati-varnana or jati-svabhiva-varnana. From what 
some authors say it might be gathered that svabhdvékti and jéli вте different figures, bnt they 
are everywhere defined in identical terms. Thus the Awwar-chandritá (499) thus defines 
scabhávókti : — 


Ja 1:0 jaisó rûpa quna varanata éh riti | 
Tû sû játi svabháva kayi bhashata hai kari priti П 190a il 


The same work (579) defines jaticin exactly the same words. 


Again the Ldla-chandiiké (28) defines seabhdvélti as follows :— 


Ја kau jaisau rápa guna kahiyé taht riti | 
Subhdvélsti tû kaw su-kavi ¿havata hai kari priti Y 190b I 
and (2), defines }@ thus, — 
7@ su jaisau jásu kau тӣра [akai tihi jása Il 190c Il 
[Prêman. 
True Love. 


Not in Bhdshd-bhishana. 
Not in Séhitya-darpana. Thus defined in the Lála-chandriká (146) :— 
Jaha’ nali" kapata piriti, tahe lakhi prémalankira W 190d Il 
A description of true love is called Próman. 
* Example, Bihdrt-sat'sat, 146 :— 
Dhétata banata na bháca, tau 
Dharati, uthái, lagdi ura 
(The hero has just arrived from a journey.) She 
him (in private), and her soul is all atremble with 
to her bosom, and puis down t 
discarded).] 


chita tarasata ati руйта | 
bhitshana vasana hathydra | 190e 1 


her great love. So she takes up, presses 
he ornaments, the clothes, the weapons (which he has just 


Toxt. 
i Bhûvikâlaùkára. 
Bhávika bhála bhavishya jo paran ha Mi bati 1 
Vrindávana тё" dju wahu lild dékhijái 191 H 
Translation, 


vivid dosoription. Lg, iti 
: e *4 wore present yulyaks\a), itis 
When somobthing p ov futuro їн represented gu D om 

3. f) |5 Е 
termed the Vision; un lor oxaniple : 


‘Those sports (of Kyislyn) in F 


— 


2 
pindivand ure (as it were) seen (by me) to-day. 
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ooo OOOO P . . 
[Here a heroine addresses her companion. The sport which she imagines she saw took 


Jace long before, Sho had been sporting with her beloved, and had imagined herself as 
RUN Krishna in the olden time. According to somo authorities dia mention of 
Krishna is a reference to the future ; she saw, in her mind's eye, the sport which Krishna would 


carry out at some future time. | 


Text. 
Udattalankara. 
Upalakshana kari sádhiui* adhilái so udatta l 
Saba jû kë vasa hota hai sunar tanaka-si bdtu || 192 || 
Translation. 


The Exalted. 


[Séhitya-darpama, 752, The definition is, however, quite different. ] 

When, from a petty sample,* greater things are inferred (than would be expected from the 
words taken explicitly), it is the figure of the Exalted ; as for example : — 

: АП go and become subject to him, on hearing but a few words.’ [Here it is implied that 
the few words had very great power to produce such an effect and it is left to be inferred how 
wonderful would be the result of along oration. Ez pede Herculem is an example of this figure. | 

[The Sdhitya-darpana definition is as follows: — ‘The description of snpermundane 
prosperity (lókítisaya-sampatti), or an action of great persons (represented) collaterally to the 
subject in hand (prastutasya-anga), is termed the exalted. Other modern writers closely agreé. 
Thus Giridhara-disa, Bhérati-bhishana, 340 and ff. :— 


Sldghaniya 30 charita sô айта aura hà hôi | 

Aru ali suùpali varanibé hai uddtta vidhi dói \\ 192a Il 
Yathi:— : 

AMuni-jana dhyavahi jdsu pada darsana pávali raücha | 

Tê kubjá kê bhavana mô' vájata baithé maiicha \\ 192b Il 

Tô ghara tai: dárali: janî dhári manina бићагі | 

Tina 16 bhé naga-naga ghané lakhahu méru auuAdri || 192c Il 


It is the Exalted (a) when a praiseworthy action takes place collaterally with something 
else, and (5) when excessive prosperity is described ; as for example : — š 
- (a) “Не, whose feet the saints meditate on and see but seldom, is in the hunchbacked 
girl's house, glorious, seated on her bed.’ ; 
(b) * From thy house the maid-seryants sweep out jewels, which have been laid aside. 
And so, they have become heaps of previous stones, resembling Mount Méru.* 
So also Padmábharaya, 267.1 а 


Text. 
'"Atyuktyalankára. $ 
Alañkara atyukti aha varanata atisaya vápa 1 
Yachaka têrê dina té bhaé kalpa-taru, bhipa | 193 Il 
ç Translation, Ё 
Exaggeration, 


[Not in Séhitya-darpana.] 

Where a description is made in a manner which is excessive, it is Exaggoration ; as for 
example : — > 

“0 king, the very beggars (at thy door) through thy generosity have become trees of 
Plenty (granting every wish). . . 
ui аны ы оос ت ر ا‎ 


4 Comm. upalakshaxa kahai* Таас айй Ravi kai. 
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. [Other authors insist that the deséription must b isi 
^ ^ ^ A < : it 1 h 
Gividiinva-disa (Dhdratt-bh shana, 343). Surprising and literally untrue, Thus, 
Jaha’ udáratá &üratá 


viraládika, 1А ukH 
Adbhuta mithyd hôi taha' Lidia, kî ulti | 


alankéra айуш1 | 193a || 
It is Exaggeration, when a description of nobility, 


heroism, unha 1 : 
i t ich i ov b5 ? 
contains a statement which is at the same time surprising a; у ppy love or the like 

x o 


nd untrue, 


Z [Vipsà — Repetition. 
Not in Bhashé-bhishana. Е 


Not in Séhitya-darpana. Defined in Lála-chandriká (217), as follows : — 
Sórathá | — Ikahi $abda bahu bára adhikdi-hita vipasá W 193b IH 
i The repetition of one word, for the sake of giving ita superlative force, is called Repotition, 
thus: — 
DBihári-satsoi, 917 : — 
Harsi Лагі hérati navala tiya mada 14 mada umaláti 1 
Balaki balaki bélati vachana lalaki lalaki lapatáti | 1980 n 
‘The young bride exulis in the drunkenness of joyful love, and laughing, laughing, looks 
around. Babbling,’ babbling, does she utter words, and staggering, staggering, she falls 
upon her beloved's neck.’ 
Compare the ‘Red, red rose’ of English idiom.] 


Text. 
Niruktyalaüküra. 
Sô nirukti jaba yoyo 16°. . artha kalpaná ána | 
Uddhava kubjá vasa bhaé nirguna wahai nidána 1 194 Il 
Translation. 


Derivative Meaning. 

[Not in Sdhitya-darpona.] 

It is the figure of Derivation when by reverting to the etymological meani 
а secondary meaning can be arrived at; as for example : — 

* O Uddhava, if (Krishna) is indeed enamoured of Kubji, 
of one who is worthless.’ 

[Here if we take the word nirguna in its original meaning of 
‘the Supreme Deity,’ we can translate the verse]: — 

“О Uddhava, if (Krishna) is enamoured of Kubji, ig ; 

[The example of Padmákara-bhatta (Padmdbharana, 279) is better : — 


A 
1 ó vana vana karata vihára | 
akhata na hita kahu káhu so dique) А 
Yahai samujhi vidhi nai kiyó méhana néma tumhara M 194a | 
uhai ( 


but wanderest sporting in tho Forest. God knew this when he 
e hewilderer).’] 


ng of a word, 
that is the end (to be expected) 
‘deyoid of quality,’ hence 


ho is indeed The Supreme Deity.’ 


* Thou art faithful to none, 
created thee, and gave thee thy name of Méhana (th 
[Bhranti — Error. 

Not in Bhdéshd-bhishana. 
Not in Sdhitya-darpana. 

this figure m : chitta hóta i | ` Bhishana su Vhranti gái W 
irama chi VE 


аі it there із цо do 
y lik drunk. I am afraid the d i 
Дат ay bùt also literally drunk, and that he thought 


iká, 900 s defines 
ipii din Antwar-chundrid, 266) thus de 
Bhiishana-tripitht (quoted in Ani : 
184b il 
—— 
mbt that the poet meant to 
all the better off ker for 


— „__„„ 


5 Lit, speaking indistinct] 0 
represent the bride as not only figurative 
being so, 


3 
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5 z is 
Bhiishana sings that it is the figure of Error, when the intellect makes a mistake. 
This figure is quite distinct from bhrama (62). 
Example, Bihdri-sat’sai, 205 : — 
Rahi pakari past su risa bharé bhawha chita naina | 
Lakhi sapané piya Gna-rati jagata-hu lagati kiyai na W 194c | 
* She grasped tho side of the bedstead, her eyebrows, soul, and eyes all full of rage. For 
in a dream she saw her beloved in another's arms : — nay, even when she woke she would not 
nestle into his heart-"] 
Text. 
4 Tpratishadhalañkara, 


Sô pratishédha prasiddha jo artha nishédhyau jai 1 
Méhana kara murali nahi hui kachhu badi baldt | 195 I 


Translation, 
Negation of Meaning. 
` [Not in SéAitya-darpana.] 
Ті is the ornament of Negation of Meaning, when the ordinary meaning (of a word or 
sentence) is negatived ; as for example : — 


‘This is not a flute which is in Krishna's hand, it is some great calamity (which drives us 
frenzied with love).’ 


[Here the ordinary acceptation of the word murali, viz., ° flute,’ is gened; Another example 
from the Padmábharana, 278, may be given : — 
Rachi na madhu misri Миё so puni sudAá té* nahi | 
Lat adharana té* madhuratá bhari su adharana mahi W 195a Il 


* Honey was not made from candy, nor yet from nectar. Its sweetness was taken from thy 
lips, and then poured full into thy lips again,'J 


Text. 
Vidhyalankara. 
Alankára vidhi s'ddha jô artha sddhiyat: phéri | 
Kokila hai kókila, jabai ritu тё" karihai {êri П 196 Il 
Translation. 


Corroboration of Meaning. 


Tt is the Corroboration of Meaning when the ordinary meaning (of a word or sentence) 
is emphasized ; as for example : — 

* The cuckoo will be indeed a cuckoo, when it utters its notes in (the spring) season," 

[Here the ordinary meaning of the word * cuckoo’ is emphasized.] 


Text. 


Hétvolanküra, 
Hótu-alankriti dôi, jaba 
Kárana kraja éka jaba 
Udita bhayau sasi mánin 
Méri siddhi samriddhi yaha 


karana káraja sarga | 

vastu éha-hianga W 197 N 
mina mitáwata mani | 

léri kripd bakháni ıı 198 Il 
Tti arthülankára-náma chaturthah prakdsah. 
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ا ڪڪ 
Translation,‏ 
The Cause.‏ 


[SéAitya-dar pana, 712. Where; howeve Ф, Е Š 
bhúshana is found.] т, only the second variety mentioned inthe Dhdshd- 


The ornament of the Cause is of two kinds:— 
represented as together. (b) In the second, ‘when t 
identity with the effect 5 as for exam ple: — 

(a) ‘Proud Lady, 
pride.’ 


(a) In the first, the cause and its effect are 
he cause of any thing is represented in 


hear my words. The moon is arisen and straightway dissipateth 


[Here the cause of the disappearance of pride, the moon, and the effect, the disappearance, 
are represented as coincident, Or we may translate: — Proud Lady, hear my words, thy pride 
(is arisen, and with it) the moon which dissipateth it? Here the occurrence of pride is repre- 


sented as causing the moon which dissipates it to arise. The pride is the cause, the rising of 
and the moon is the effect.] 


(ë) ‘This, my success, my affluence, T declare to be thy favour,’ 


[Here the cause, the master's favor, is represented as in identity with its effect, — the 
success, etc., of the servant.] 


End of the Fourth Lecture, entitled Ornaments of Sense W 4 || 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.I.E., L.C.S. 
PART I. 
RELIGION. 
CHAPTER I. 
A.—SPIRIT-WORSHIP. 
1. Ancestor-worship. 


Herbert Spencer, is the rudimentary form of religion. The 
ul of the dead, anditseems to have been with the souls of the 
the water, the underground, and many plants 


Ancestor-worship, says Mr 
#rst idea o? a spirit was the so 


t the air, the earth 
dead that the early man peopled the air, the earth, the 
and animals Wed beh class Hindus ancestor-worship is ono of tho most universal 
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cooking-room as ап ancestor. Among them the spirit of the man who dies an accidental death 
is supposed to wander. The spirit is kept to the village boundary by the: offering of a cock.4 
The Hilvakki Vakkals, an early tribe of Kanarese husbandmen, worship balindra, their 
ancestral cocoanut, by bathing it with water, rubbing it witlr sandal paste, offering it flowers, 
and waving & lighted lamp before it5 The Bhils of Khandésh worship the spirits of their 
ancestors, and believe in sorcery, witehcraft,-and omens. Most of them pay a special reverence 
to the female spirits called mätás, or the mothers. Among the Bijipur Ambigs, or Kabligers, 
on the fifth, or other odd, month after a death, if the dead be a man, a mask, or, if the dead be 
a woman, a top-ike vessel, is brought and Jaid among the house gods and worshipped. The 
Stiryavamét Lids of Bijipur, on the eleventh day after a death, get a silver image of the dead 
made, and, with other ancestral images, carry it to a stream-bank and worship it. The 
Belgaum Kunbis worship eopper pots filled with water as representatives of their ancestors? 
The Rámósis of Belgaum worship their nneestorsJ0 In the Gujarat Pinch Mahils the 
household deity of the Bhûîs is Mêldî Mati, а dead woman of the house, who helps them when 
they wish to avenge themselves on a rival. The Gujarát Chárans often wear round the neck a 
golden mask of one of their ancestors, and among ihe Gujarát Bhaügifs the only household god 
is the image of a woman who has been possessed.!? The Central Provinces Gonds people the 
forests, hills, valleys and trees with Gonds.3 They worship Sánálk, or the dead who comes into 
the office of ministrant, or pujári* Тһе Naikada Gonds worship the family dead on the third 
day after a death and on every Saturday and feast day;!5 and the Halwiis, an early class of 
Gonds, also worship the ancestors,!® and the dêma, a dead man, and the sana, a dead woman.!? 
The Sontháls sacrifice fowls and sheep to ancestors.!8 In Eastern Bengal the important tribe 
of Bhüiyüs worship viras, or dead ancestors ;!° and ancestor-worship also prevails among the 
Nágéswárs and the Karens.20 Further west the Kéchs, or Kécchs, of Küch Bihar worship. their 
ancestors and offer them fruit, and the KóIs bring back the soul of the dead as a household 
spirit. The Khonds of Ganjam m North Madras, think ap ancestor is re-born in a child. 
The Poliars, formerly a slave class im Malabár, worship the good dead as Erikapeni, and the 
bad dead as Kuli, and make offerings to both. The Panians, a wild tribe near the Wynaad, 
call good spirits kulis and bad spirits: pénés. They lay out rice, cocoanut and liquor on the 
ground, and call on the spirits to receive the offerings. The Arriyans, or Malai-arasar, of South 
Travankor worship ancestors and local spirits who live in peaks, trees and great rocks.” 
Sir W. Elliot mentions the case of a woman in Masulipatam, who was believed to have been 
murdered by her husband coming and entering into women and demanding her husband. The 
woman afterwards became a goddess, and was worshipped.7 The Malabár fishermen, known as 
Mukuas, worship the spirits called Paisachis, and respect a class of exorcists called Kunian.?? 
The Kurubarus, properly shepherds and blanket-weavers, one of the leading Kanarese tribes, 
worship vírikás, the spirits of unmarried ancestors. Red cloth, molasses, and rice are offered 
every year to them. If the feast is omitted, the virikds get angry, send sickness and 
horrid dreams, kill sheep, and strike people on the back when they walk at night. They are 
appeased by a feast. The worship of unfriendly spirits, or demons, is most typical among the 
South Indian Shánárs, The spirit is called Pai, or Pé3 Sir W. Elliot says this demon-worship 
has infected all the religious systems of India. The Bráhmans abhor it, but in sickness conform 


=== MÉTAL EE E E REPE EIER u +, 


E Op. ENON XV. p. 219. . 5 Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 203. 6 Op. cit. Vol. XII. p. 93. 

* Op. eit. Vol. XXIII. p. 117. 8 Op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 173. 9 Op. cit. Vol. XXI. p. 124, 
10 Op. cit. Vol. XXI, p. 194. 11 From MS. notes, 12 From MS. notes. 

13 Hislop, Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, p, 4. 14 Op, cit, App- I- 

> or: a p. 25. 16 Op. cit, p. 21. 17 Op. cit. App. III. 

> Б ce em Vol. I. p. 106. 1? Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 189. . 
i: А У рр. : 7, 183, 21 Op. cit, p. 91. 22 Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. IT. р. 189, 

acpherson'a Khonds, p. 56. ?* Buchanan's Mysore, Vol. II. p. 492. 


25 Op, cil. p. 496, 
>: Op. cil. p. 116. 
` 930p, cit, Vol. I. р. 397. 


26 Jour. Ethno, Soc. New Series, Vol. I. p. 109. 
28 Buchanan's Mysore, Vol. II. p. 528. 
9? Jour. Ethno, Soc, Vol. I. p. 115. 
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to it3t In Maisorthe Idigas, a Telugu class of palm- 


of unmarried men. The Telugu Bédarn 'th-E ; : 

the unmarried dead, or virikás, ae back, ras s ae Еру UE the spirits of 
are carved, or rather rude shapeless stones are set up, oiled and kor bi аы: Е 
and offerings of rice and cloth are made to them.33 The i C оен сы = оред; 
husbandmen, pray to the spirits of the good dead who send Кенде are = 
another very large class, believe that the good dead warn in dreams.35 Th Moi =: ] ais gems, 
a Telugu tribe, sacrifice to the spirits of the good dead.36 n aps 


The K i 
Karnátak husbandmen, think that the spirit of the good b e Kunsa Vakaligarus, a class of 


ecomes a kind of god and warn 
p men 
in dreams. Bad men become devils, bnt have no power over men.7 The Koramas of Maisor 


worship a male deity named Muni, and make him presents of fowls, pigs, goats, and sheep.23 
In Maisor the ammas, or mothers, are very largely worshipped by the ioe ae and His 
priests, as a rule, belong to the impure tribes. Lingáyats, and even Brahmans in thor some- 
times make (blood) offerings to the mothers?? The ammas, or mothers, are the great REIS of 
worship among the lower class Hindus of South 11012.49 Whenever a Brühman meets with 
good fortune he must perform a memorial service to his ancestors. 


tappers worship vírikás, or the Spirits 


In Central Asia the Kafirs of the Hindu Kush believe that many of their idols were once 
men and women.‘ They leave an open space in their line of battle, that there may be room for 
ihe dead heroes to join the conflict and fight on their side. The Burmans worship spirits 
named nûts, and make them offerings of water, fruit, oil, lamps, and morsels of food. The chief 
Burman spirit is called Tagaung. Не was formerly а king. Numerous early tribes in Burma 
scattered among the Buddhist Burmans, such as Karens, Kachins and others, have no worship 
but xût or spirit-worship.45 Ancestor and hero-worship is the basis of the Chinese religion. 
The Chinese make such prayers to their ancestors as a Christian makes to God — grace to 
pass safely through life and to prepare for eternal glory. In times of trouble they go and 
consult their ancestors. Filial piety, which, after the death of parents, assumes the form of 
ancestral worship, must be considered the central: doctrine of’ the system: of Confucius, and is 

. regarded at present as the national religion of Cliina.48 Tie worship of ancestors is one of tlie 
chief branches of the religion of the Chinese. The Japanese kamis, or gods in Shinto temples, 
were dead ancestors, chiefly emperors. The kamis, orguardian spirits of Japan, are (dead) 
men.51 

except the ghosts of the dead and.demons. Caves, 


thickets and pools of water are supposed to be haunted by the spirits of the dead. E s= 
are worshipped in New Zealand.5 The Negritos of the Philippine Islands. hold the dead in 


great reverence. For years they offer tobacco at the tomb, and hang the Em sae S 

dead over the grave, and think he goes a-shooting.™ ace ШО E р ре Н 
А : " . ` ! a cocoannd laid 1B 118- ro, : 

after a chief died, his head was cut off, and a „з The Polynesians; Fijians, Malays and 


in the bow of a ship, and was prayed to in bad weathe 


The Australians haye по religion, 


Yol. I. p. 995. 
5 Ор. cit. p. 950. 
38: Op. cit. p. 250 


z ! 1800 À. D.), 
21 Op. cit., loc. cit. = "ose А ае ( 


33 Op. cit. p. 859. i 
20 { 4 sr Ор. cit. p. 319. 
P. Op. cit a S 243 q Caldwell in Balfour's Hindus. E 
MX liat, like the 
«1 Colebrooke's Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I. p. 201. It ampem SAMT uve 
jealousy and ill-will of the dead is at the root of the M practice 0 
well of his country, instend of ennobling the man himself. 
42 Elph. Саби, Vol. П.р. 317. 
ti Shway Yoe's The Burman, Vol. I. pp. 219, 
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emote ancestors as gods.9? The people of the Marian 


New Caledonians worship dead and more 1 е 
Group, or Philippine Islands, have an extraordinary veneration for ancestors, not out of love, 
but ont of fear. They keep their skulls in their houses and call on them in time of need.57 


The people of the Solomon Tslands say all spirits were men.58 In Melanesia one great class of 


spirits is the ghosts of men.” 
Some ¢ribes in Central South Africa pray to the departed chiefs and ‘relations. ‘Tn 
Africa the spirits of men are the Zulus' deities! In Hast Africa graves of chiefs strewn with 
broken earthenware, and also with huts built over them with a centre post of cactus tree, are 
common? The Bongos of the White Nile make images in wood of their dead chiefs 
and of. their wives and children, and adore them. The only god of the Shillooks 
of the White Nile is an ancestor who brought them to their present settlement. 
` Тп Madagascar a divinity is ascribed to ancestors. They are said to have gone 
to be gods, and are invoked in prayers immediately after the Supreme Being. The god 
of the Hottentots is their great chief,9 and. when they are in trouble they pray at their 
ancestors’ graves. The worship of ancestors is found both in North and in South America. 
Some tribes eat the ashes of their fathers to whom they pay divine honours. The Romans 
worshipped their honse-fathers and their tribe-fathers.as Lares and Manes, and in their 
‘hononr held the Parentilia Festival.” 


A main ground for the belief in the return of ancestors was the likeness of children to 
the dead. The Kónkan Kunbis and even Brihmans believe that the dead ancestors sometimes 
- come into children, and so in many cases children are named after their grandfathers orgrand- 

mothers. Among Gujarit Musalmins, if a child is naughty or peevish, its mother or nurse 
says: “ Its kind has come on its head”? — Tt is the belief of the Khonds that an ancestor comes 
backinachild.”? Among ће American Indians, when a man dies the medium puts his hands on the 
head of one of the mourners, and the spirit of the dead enters him, ready to appear in his next 
ofspring./? Among the Laplanders of Europe, an ancestral spirit tells the mother that he has 
come inte the child, and directs her to call the child by his name, 


2. Ancestors become Guardians. 


1. "Spirits as Guardians, 


If the first feeling towards the ghostly dead was fear, the wars between rival families and 
rival tribes must lave given rise to the idea that the gallant dead were the guardians of the 
living.” Visions of warriors, as in later times, would appear and turn. the scale in a fight. 
From faith in the family head, or in the chief of the clan, flowed the great body of guardian 


ae a کک ا‎ 


55 Spencor's Prine. of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 308. 8: Careri in Churchill, Vol. XV. p. 403. 
08 Jour, Anthrop. Inst. Vol. X. p. 303, % Ор p ‘Vol or n. D 
ue rop. ; : : А . 2А. . , - ` 
p Livingstone 8 T'ravels in South Africa, р. 005. o1 Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. IT. pp. 21, 113, 10. 
js paneron s Across Ajricu, Vol. I, p. 49. E Sehweinfurth's Heart of Africa, Vol. I. p. 255. 
E р. ci -P 91. (5 Sibree’s Madagascar, р. 249. 
ë Hahn's Tsuni Goam, р. 89. 07 Op. cit. p. 113 
8 Башт; Vol. Ш, p. 517; Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. II. pp. 119, 114 € Bancroft, Vol. III. P. 316. 
zü Pliny's Natural History. — . п From MS. notes 
72 Macpherson's K honda, p. 56. ` * 73 Bancroft "Yol II p. 517 


*4 Tylor's Primitive Cullure, Vol. II. р. 4, [For the sprond i i d spirit worsbip 
Emong Indian Muhammadans see that admirable littla book, ian Tired. nue maim d Folklore 
of N га р. 118 ff. : and my Legends of the Panjab, passim, wherever a snint-legend cecurs. — Ер.] 
ded noue B guardian spirits is perhaps due to the earliest belief that the dead fight with the living against 
LET в. Compare the Portuguese, who, in their Indian fights, often saw crosses in the air, and at different time 
2 ae persons asked who the beautiful young women and the yenerable old men were, who appeared in the front 0 
ш e Ruine: The Portuguese, who saw no such persons, were thus taught to believe themselves ú ne 

зе particular care of the Virgin and St. Joseph (Mickle’s Lusiad, Vol. I. р. clxiii.). So the guardian God of ihe Jews, 
эгеп they went into Canaan, went-with'them to fight for them against their enemies (Deuter. xx. 4). 
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spirits, — the Vaishnava or protecti 


ng element in iths, — АЕС 
Hindu dévak, the American totem, the Ашкына ao Pa theorigin of family badges, the 


One result of the guardian, or dual t IET ч 

А DIS 5 ype, of religion — Zoroastrian’ + : 
dhism, and Christianity — wag to increase the power and the "ed 
Spirits ; 


the greater the evil to be warded, the hi her the val ; : E 

seems so suited to foster magio as Buddhism. aat оа ae ие milja 
and its want of a controlling guardian, made practical Buddhism S ficht ЕЗ g es 
Ters The Jain gûrjis are the only body of priests in Western India, slips chief f Weis 
EGE Cras dic Kirüntis, or Kiritis ( calling themselves tonics Re een T 
the Bhután and Népál borders arc exorcists, who wander dressed as Buddhist pri m E 
and cast out devils.” The Lopchas of East Bengal, who are Buddhists, have nae "i ike 
medicine men, exorcists and directors of feasts in honour of evil spirits,78 "The E £ D. ay 
of Bhutan believe in a countless host of Spirits ngs of flowers p ecd 


à ° „апа make them offeri 
In North Bhután the Buddhist priests are the doctors of the people. Exorcism is the only 
pised this power of exorcism, trusting to Siva, tho 


system of treatment,80 Brühmans have des 

ruler of spirits; and among Lingiyats the wearing of the ling frees from the fear of spirits. 

_ The following examples support the view that the family dead were the first guardians, 
The Komárpáiks of Kanara believe that the spirits of their ancestors become guardians of their 
houses. They make offerings of fowls and sheep to these guardian spirits on the last day of 
Dasará! The Havig Brihmans of Kanara, on their marriage and other auspicious occasions, 
worship the eight mátrikás, or mothers, and the pitris, or ancestral spirits who are considered as 
guardians. The Atté Vakkals offer a cock to the guardian spirits, or nas? The guardians of 
the Shenvá Tirs, or Shindás, of Gujarat is Bhildimátà, a woman of the house. The Central 
Provinces Kols bring back the souls of the dead to be worshipped as house spirits. The 
guardian of the Kars, or Muásis, of West Bengalis the spirit of a dead chief.8° The Buniyás of 
the Central Provinces leave a dish of flour on the tomb, and going back search for the print 
ofa fowl’s foot. The print shows that the dead is pleased, and has come asa guardian. The 
Bhüiyás, a Turanian or Drividian Bengal tribe, worship the sun asa guardian, calling it Virá, or 
Mahábir, the heroic dead.* The Orissa Khonds had the country full of guardian spirits? The 
guardian of the Central Provinces Gonds isa dead man? The worship of adead ancestor 
аз а guardian is recorded from all parts of the world.?! Among the Hindus the whole 
dinner has first to be offered to the guardian. They put morsels of food in five places? The 
Veddas of Ceylon think the dead are guardians.» In Burma people are buried alive at the 
gates of cities, in order that they may become guardians and hover about the gates and bring 
harm on strangers. In Burma certain nats (spirits) are considered as the guardians of the 
empire. The Bghai Karens of Burma have one or more stones as household gods to which еу 
offer a cock. They say: “If we do not give them blood, they will cak us, The 8 
have a female guardian spirit called Kum Fa, а deified woman, who presides over Eon y 
diseases.” In Japan, in front of Shinto temples, many fowls are offered to dem is e 
The Melanesians of the Pacific havo champion stones in the House а d E 
Person. "The ancestral guardian is worshipped in Tasmania, New Zealand and Madagascar. ^ 


1с From MS. notes 1? Dalton’s Deseriplive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 104. 
*8 Op. cit. ». 101. ГОА also “ Demonolatry in Sikhim Lamaism,” аніс, р. 197 ff. — Ер.) 


79 : ғо Op, cit., loc. cit, : Rir V. p. 351, 
"PL Deuter, Vol. XY. pp. 289, 291. Op, cit. Vol XV. p.125. — 9 Op. аа 
аа Е 129; = Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol, I. p. 12 
om MS, notes. вт Op. cit, p. 118. 
, mit . 232, 1 = 
: B FER л vdd e poet 8 Tylor's Prémilive бш, Nr ua Vol. II. p. 13 
р. cit. p. 147. j s1 Tylor's Prirailir DE rer 
52 Hislop's Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, App. Ш. эз Tylor's Primitive Culiure, Vol. IT. p. 117. 


92 Ward's Ficw of the Hindus, Vol. IT. p. 34. $5. Op. cil. p. 197. 
* Shway Yoe's The Burman, Vol. I. p. 280, s1 Gray's China, Vol. I. gel 
** Fytehe's Burmah, Vol. I, p. 358. 92 Jour, Anthrop, Inst. Vel. X. р. 270. 


% Reed's Japan, Vol. I. p. 62. 
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belief is strong among the South African Zulus.100 Among all the nations of -the Zulu country 
it is a custom that ou starting for a war, or a hunt, the chief sacrifices to the spirit of his imme- 
diate ancestor. Itis to the humour of this capricious spirit that every degree of success or 
failure is due ^ The Papuans of New Guinea have an idol called Kaiwai. This seems to be 
the guardian spirit of each person. When a man dies, the guardian is abused, and is set over 
the grave, and left there to rob. In America the Hyperboreans hold that men who die a 
natural death become guardians. The Dacota- Indians take a round stone, paint it red, call 
it grandfather, and pray to it as a guardian. The Roman Catholies believe in an angel 
guardian, who keeps off danger, and warns and stirs to good.5 : 


One ofthe early phases of the guardian theory was that there were guardian animals. 
Guardian animals were of two kinds : animals whose habits suggested that they held tho 
spirits of the dead — the cock, the crow, the snake, the monkey, the rat. Another class of animals 
seem to owe their position as guardians to the fact that they were man-eaters, whose spirits 
staying in their living tomb made the eaters kindly disposed. to men, or at least spirit- 
всагегв. Thus, in North Kánara the important cultivatin g class of Halvakki Vakkals, an early and ' 
wide-spread tribe, is divided into eight clans, each of which has a separate clan god, or guardian 
spirit, and a name-giving article which they do not eat. Thus the Kadanballis do not eat the sim. 
bar, orstag, called kadave in Kanarese. The Bargalballis do not eat the deer (00770), and the Kunti- 
-ballis do not eat the woodeock.6 The reason why they do not eat these animals is probably that 
they are considered as guardians, The Viiydiis of Kachch worship the monkey god, who is 
considered as their ancestor,” and to please him, in their marriage ceremony, the bridegroom goes 
4o the bride’s house dressed as a monkey, and there leaps about in monkey fashion. T he 
guardian spirit of the Kurs, or Muásis, of West Bengal is Gansám, a Gond chief, who was eaten 
byatiger? Among the Central Province Gonds, Bighdév, the tiger-god, is a man, who has 
been eaten by a tiger.!? The Malays hold that the spirits of dead men go into tigers.! In the 
Hervey Islands one clan held birds sacred, and another the land crab.? The Africans believed 
“that men went into snakes and monkeys,!3 and the American Indians thonght men went into 
‘the bear, wolf, tortoise and deer.!* 


Under the head of animal-worship it will beshewn that these animals were all held to be 
guardians and spirit-scarers, Similarly several of the spirit-scaring or guardian plants 
- and trees, as the betel and cocoanut, are used to represent ancestors. Among thedepress- 
ed Gujarit Shindis, Bhildi Mata, the family guardian, lives in a cocoanut.!5 Guardian spirits 
need not always be friendly or well-disposed, they may have been neglected, and so be angry, 
and have to be appeased by offerings. Again, guardians are not always, and they were notat first, 
satisfied with milk, flowers and fruits — lifeless offerings. They were accustomed to other food 
in their life: they were used to worry! enemies, and, therefore, their strength must be kept 
up. This seems the reason why Lakshmi was till lately in Bombay, andis still in outlying 
places, pleased with blood offerings — cocks, goats, and even buffaloes. 


(То be continued.) 
————À x t. ites ele REG ri c OS i 
1% 'Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. II. pp. 118-115. 1 Gardiner'a Zulu Country, р. 314. : 
* Earl's Papuans, p. 85. 3 Bancroft, Vol. III. рр. 516,576. 4 Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. IL p. 161. 
5 Golden Manual, p. 139. 6 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XV. p. 208. ` 7 Op. cit. Vol. V. p. 50. 
š Op. cii., loc. cit, 9 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 232, 
1% Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, App. III, 11 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 233: 
1 Gill's Polynesia, p. 9. ° 13 Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 233. 
1 Op. cit., loe, cit, 15 From MS. notes. : 
. 1 In Melanesia ancestral spirits are often asked to worry a rival (Jour, Anihrop. Inst. Vol. X. p- 236). 
W orrying spirits are of two kinds: n neglected guardian and n dead man come back to claim property (Tylor з 
Primiti v2 Culture, Vol. II. р. 130). The Khonds believe that sickness is caused by an angry guardian (Macpherson š 
Kinds, p. zs). So among the Romans when tha parentilia, or dead festival, was not kept, Rome was hoated with 
funeral fires; a ghastly crowd thronged the streets und howled (Ovid's Fasti, Vol. II. p. 560). 
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FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA, 
BY PANDIT NATESA SASTRI, B. å., M. F. L. S, 
No. 38. — The Talisman of Chastity, 
In the land of Akhandakavért there гейт d a king, z 
diughté, nensi Аш UE E i gned a king, named Viradéva. He had an only 


š : only hope, and so he brought her up very í rly. 
Nor was her education neglected on that account, as is usually the @ ШШ эре E 


She was put to school at a very tender age, and yas Y 

rose up early from her bed and devoted her whole а ae ee 
routine ‘that she had: to undergo, attending upon-varions teachers and resign in is i 
from them, for they were numerous. Indeed there was a professor employed for. EINER з 
sixty-four departments of knowledge — chatus shashthi kalás. So ardent was her desire " 
acquire knowledge, — so great was her thirst for it, that she drank deep at the fountain, and 
before she attained to mature age she became a great panditd. Of all the Sixby-fonr (con 
presiding over her tuition, there was one whom she specially venerated, for he deserved it. 
To him she gave the best of her love. He had instructed her the most, and rightly deserved 
the extreme veneration in which he was held by his royal student. ` 


-When Ambika had. almost completed her education, it was time for her to retire from tlie 
company of her much venerated masters, and shut herself up in the closely guarded rooms 
of her palace, as became a royal maiden, She therefore proceeded to the house of ‘each of her 
teachers to take leave of them in person. Everywhere she found a ready welcome. The usual 
presents were exchanged; advice was freely given; and the parting was joyous and pleasant, 
Then, after taking leave of her minor teachers, she reached the house of the great master whom 
she held in such veneration. When the usual presents were placed before him, he said : — 

“Му dear Ambika, it was not for these .presents and flimsy nothings that I took so 
much care of you. My fee is an embrace from you, not now, — but, on the first day of your 
nuptials with your lawful husband, whoever he may be, On that busy day, when the festivities 
"are over, and when you are ready to enter your lord's rooms, you must take leave of him for a 
short time and visit me in this house with all your nuptial decorations and allow me to embrace 
you first. This is the fee T demand for all my trouble on account of your education, and no 
other fee will I accept.” 


Thus spoke the master; and-AmbikA nodded assent to his demand, for she was so mad 
in her veneration for his learning, that she overlooked his moral character. She perecre Mi 
meanness and depravity, as in reality she had strong ideas on morality and men P 2 
childish veneration for the, man made her consent, and she promised D E 
wedding day as ordered. Without any ill-will towards him she eii pe 
remained shut up according to the custom of the country, expecting her wedding. 4 143 

1 u Ы Du 

A princess, so learned and so beautiful, could not have yis 2 т in 
Prince of the PAndiyas soon sought her hand, and, as usual, DERE ceremonies: The ` 
the capital of Akbandakivéri. Great кое te Pe TE a for ushering in the 
busy day was drawing to а close. The miei pea xs ал зе Е the point of entering her 
bride and bridegroom were gone through; but, as Àm E ° ied to retire for ñve or ten 
lord’s room, she made some signs to her mother, as if she wan 
minutes for some urgent reason. inkling of an eve, and vanished like lightning 
e Bue ids Š scape, and for the faithful 
among the clonds. She had already planned yb Ea for herself, No second soul knew 
execution of her promise to her master, All this she s üew to her master's house and knocked 
anything about it. With the rapidity of lightning 909 eine 
&t his door, and he knowing well, that it was the day me out sudd 
to test Ambikà's faithfulness. At the first knock he ca 


The princess thereupon disappeared in th 


ess's marriage, was all agog 
only and opened the door, 


& ` 
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the princess standing in all her wedding attire before 
human: beings and had all along perceived that Ambika 
had the greatest regard for a promise. His indecent demand was merely a strong 
test to examine her. He bowed himself at her feet, and, instead of meeting a tutor come to 
ravish herand make her life a burden to her, she heard a voice from the ground — 

“ My noble Ambiki, never hereafter take me for а vile brute. My demand was only made 
to test your power of keeping a promise. Return home at once, and repose happily by the 

` side of your husband. Till now you were my daughter by the rules of tutorship. From this 
night you are my mother.” : 

Thus said the master, nnd showering his blessings on her, requested her toreturn in haste 
to the palace. Ambika, overjoyed and extremely pleased at heart at her adventure and her 
unsullied reputation, returned as quickly as she had left. But for all that, the time had been 
Jonger than she had expected, and her beating heart and profuse perspiration roused the’ 
suspicions of her husband. And, ав usual, with young princes, he suspected her chastity 

at once. At their very first meeting there was n quarrel. 

* Where did you go for so long ? ” asked he. 

*t Only to the back of the palace,” said Ambika. 

So!" said the husband. “Till I have more confidence in your chastity, I shall not sleep 
by your side. Sleep in a distant cot. Never approach me,” roared the enraged prince. 

“My lord! I am as chaste as pure milk. I have never known any one till now. IE it is 
my fate that I should be thus suspected, I shall bear it without any murmur and wait for your 
lordship’s pleasure to regain your confidence. I agree to your lordship’s hard condition,” 
replied Ambika, and calmly waited upon her husband. 

The prince was unbendable. His suspicion was very strong, and it was not easily to be 
overcome. All Ambiki’s explanations were in vain. But she did not utter a syllable about 
her promise to her tutor, dwelling only upon her purity of conduct. Thera was no other place 
to go to; so she had to sleep apart from her husband in the same room. Thus the first night 
passed away ; and so the second, and third — а week—a month. Every night the prince and 

„princess retired to their bed-chamber, and slept on different beds. To the outer world they 
seemed very loving and ‘affectionate to each other; but in their hearts they knew their extreme 
misery. : 

When the first month was over the prince requested his father-in-law to permit him to 
return to Pündiyadófa with his wife. The lord of Akhandakivért readily gave his consent, and 
sent off his son-in-law and Ambiká with suitable presents and other things becoming to the 
occasion, and himself accompanied the prince and his daughter for three days on their journey 
to Pándiyadésa, Then the father-in-law took his leave, and bent his way back to his kingdom. 
The prince and Ambiki, after a journey of a few more days, reached his home, and the old 
king gave them a suitable welcome, and all the usual festivities were conducted at Madura, 
the capital of the Pándiyas. Here, too, no one knew of the difference that existed between the 
prince and his newly married wife. Every one took them to be the happiest of newly married 
pairs. They slept in the same room, though not on the same cot, regularly for two full months. 
em P long interval of three months and more, the prince had been closely watching 

ка, e more he tested her, the more the force of his suspicions began to decline. Her 
patient conduct, her close application to her books, her profound learning and deep experience; 
her most correct behaviour towards himself, notwithstanding his unkindness towards her, the 
` unabated affection she shewed him, and a thousand other little matters came before him to 
upbraid him for his brutal conduct towards her, till, one night, he spoke to her thus :— 
D d an you, now at least, tell me the truth? Tell me plainly that you are not 
z : atever may have been your previous course of life, I shall gladly excuse yon+ 

е true now, and utter no lie," 


and, in reality to his amazement, found 
him. Now, this man was the noblest of 
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— аа 
Replied Ambikû :—“ My most noble lord. 5 


: А I have not ti Е 
very unkind of you to harbour such Suspicions of me, I se ee x mo e dr 
as Chastity itself.” 


Said the prince :—“ You are chaste because I watch you во carefull 
e y. 


you may be if you are left to yourself p” Who knows what 


Said Ambiká :— I£ this idea had been linverine š 
Said 1 en lingering in y i i 
mention it long ago to me? You may leave sc ds oe es vi D ee 
a £ š o pear for any peri i 
you like. I shall never think of any being in this world but santa Ish es a ds 
to be your loyal wife, however hardly you may behave t | шша: 


о me.” 
Said the prince :—* What gnarantae is there to me that 


; 5 ou will always i А 
Givo mo some proof by which І may know, w T ays continue chaste 7 


“ Agreed," said the wif д herover I may be, that you are chaste,” 
Agreed p °, and took out from her box a garland of lotuses, “This is tl 
test of my chastity. This was given to me by my mother as soon as I came to understand m 
moment the flowers fade, you must know that my chastity is lost, and that as es P e 
flowers retain their freshness I am chaste. You can take it with gun. and то; z m n 
world with а calm mind, never harbouring any anxiety as to my conduct; for is d е 
ihe colour and freshness of- these flowers to fade, you will know that I have Mem 


The husband took the garland, for had his wife told him an untruth and said that she 
was impure, he would easily have forgiven her. But her denial increased his Son 
and he intended to try his best to test her : to regain her with increased love if she withstood 
the trial: to banish her for all her assumed goodness if she was really bad. With these 
thoughis in his mind the prince said to her: — 

** You seem to be a more and more curious woman every time I examine you. Do you 
practise magie to deceive people? What! "These are merely ordinary lotuses, and if they are 
fresh now, they will fade tomorrow." 


“Keep them, my lord, for some days before you judge of them. As for your statement, I 
awear by every thing that I hold sacred that I know of no magie, except the magie of being 
chaste and obedient to my husband, and I have confidence that that magic willone day remove 
all your doubts and make you love me all the more for your doubts-now,” said Ambika. 


The husband knew not what to say ; so he took the garland and locked it up in his box. 
He kept it with him for some days in Madura, and every morning when he left his bed 
he examined it, and to his surprise, which daily increased, he fonnd it unchanged in color 
and freshness. Не now resolved upon a plan to put his wife under the severest of conditions 
for testing her fidelity; and thus spoke to her: — See 

“My Ambika! you must leave this roof to-morrow. I intend sending you to the east end 
ot this town to a ruined choultry, with your maid-servants to take care of you. T к in 
bring yon every morning from the palace two measures of rice with other PEE R 5 : 
upon. You must live there, while I go on a pilgrimage to Banis n Ys 1 a ner 
sins for having married an unchaste wife. With your own us q unes xu icons 
how you will get i&— you must build a ‘Saiva temple opposite F the d Bus De wire 
pregnant of a son, through mo aud unknown pours s us АНТ, Ishall never 
I shall be absent for two years. Till you perform successfully all the , 


n 
call you my wife, nor imagine you to be chaste. 


«Т am sure that my chastity will successfully help me in all 


a A 
** Agreed," said Ambika. in yonr hands you can go 


A it 
these undertakings. With tho talisman of my chastity 


1 Cf. Milton's Comus (420-137) :— ; 
"Tis chastity, my brother, chastity ; : 
She that has that is clad in complete pie E 
5 в 


of the mine 


* 
N i swart facry : 
No goblin or inainity. 


Hath hurtful power o'er true v: 
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wherever you like. I shall contrive to live in the humble house кешеа for me by my lord as 
happily as in this palace. It is the mind that makes the house happy. 

Thussaid Ambika, without in the least fearing her change of dwelling. Her husband admired 
her perseverance, but firmly made пр his mind to put her to this most severe test, With his 
mind thus made up, he approached his father the nest morning, and disclosed to him the secret 
about bis wife's conduct, which he had till then kept to himself. He never told the old mang 
word about the talisman, nor his conditions to his wife, but proposed a pilgrimage to DBünáras 
with the double ‘object of forgetting his past miseries and of searching for a better wife, 
The father tried his best to dissuade the son from his project. 

*t Remain at home, and F shall find you n better wife,” said he. 


But the son was already resolved. He sent Ambikñ that very morning to the chouliry 
with four maid-servants to attend upon her, amd every morning one of them had to come to 
the palace to receive the dole of rice. ў 


Ambika bravely faced her new life, hopeful of successfully performing all her husband's 
conditions; but for a time she was wholly at a loss as to how to doit. She was now very miser- 
able, — an out-cast of womankind, a suspected woman, — living on the charity of the prince. 
So the outer world took her to be. She had neither money, nor friends, nor influence and she 
feared that she might be closely watched without in the least knowing it. 


As for the prince, the greater the distance he travelled the riore his heart turned back to; 
his wife, for the talisman, which he daily examined, indicated his wife's chastity. Now and 
then a strong desire came over him to turn back and embrace his loyal and faithful wife; 
but at other times a headstrong stupidity to see how his wife would execute his hard 
conditions impelled him on his course. Thus he travelled for а month and reached 
Vijayanagara. 


The king of Vijayinagara was a bad man. His pride was in having many wives, 
„and his motto was that no woman in the world was chaste. The Pándiys prince reached the 
court, and, in a conversation about the chastity of the women of different parts of India, dwelt 
at length on the fidelity of his wife, and produced the talisman as a proof of it. The king of 
Vijayánagara called him a great fool for putting so much trust in womankind, and promised to 
send one of his ministers to Madura to ruin the woman ho extolled so much, and whose 
talisman he possessed. 


** Agreed,” said the prince ; and a minister was at once despatched to Madura. 


Now he was one of the most depraved of human beings, whose sole object of life 
was to gain the favour of his master by doing his dirty work for him. He attired 
himself like a vendor of pearls and precious stones, and with а good quantity of these articles 
proceeded to Madura, which he reached soon. - He took up his abode in tne eastern quarter, 
and in a small house he opened his shop for vending gems and pearls. Crowds began to collect, 
and these goods, which were very valuable, were purchased now and then by the few rich 
people in the place. The news spread throughout the town that a merchant with a fine stock 
had arrived from the north, and that he was exposing good stuff for sale. Few bought, for the 
artieles were of high value, but the whole town congregated there to see the fine goods. 


About a month after the arrival of the merchant, the people, ceased to pour into the shop 
to take a look at the goods, and only those who really wanted to purchase went there. 
So on a certain day, when there was no one there except Dévi, a maid-servant of Ambiki, 
who had come out of curiosity, the pretended merchant thus spoke to her :— 

“Good woman, may I know who you are P” 


She replied n am a poor woman. Servant to the princess of Akhandakivéri, who 
is undergoing punishment.” ~ 5 n5 
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“Who is this princess? What ish 
cr ві i 
the merchant asked, as if he knew nothing ДЕГ us AS oe 


The maid-servant related what little she knew, 
suspected, and that her husband, the prince, i 
heard all she had to say the merchant 
replied :— 


oing punishment Р” 


but all she knew was tha i 

: ' bu t Ambiki w: 
е, Was punishing her for unfaithfulness. When fs ka 
› ав if a new thought had dawned upon his mind, thus 


“Then it is already established that her charact 
fora night, I shall in return make over to you, 
also relieve you from your present miseries. 
of the princess is already tainted.” 


ег is bad, If you but aid me in seeing her 
п, or to her, my whole property. That may 
Nothing will be lost thereby. The reputation 


The maid-servant did not know what reply to make. But the merchant, by his winning 
conversation, soon made her agree to talk upon the subject to the E Î with ‘thi 
mission she went away. At first she did not know what todo. How to open the subject was 
the great difficulty she felt, but she was somewhat emboldened hy the thought that 
Ambika was already a suspected character. At last she told her everything. 


Ambika listened to what the maid-servant had to say very attentively, and, taking her into 
her confidence, related to her in detail every part of her miserable life — her pure unsullied 
character, the cruelty of her husband, the vow, and so on. 


Ambika then continued: — “ My kind Dêrî, from to-day you must lend me all your help 
to enable me to fulfil my vows, for to-day I make you the chief of my maid-servants. To secure 
us funds for the raising of the Saiva temple, the suggestion of the pearl-merchant has provided 
us with means. He wants to sleep with princess. Let him have his wish, and let my 
character still remain unimpaired. What if we decorate one of the maid-servants in all my 
ornaments and pass her off for me for a night? I can easily wear her clothes for the night. 
By doing thus, the pearl-merchant will be duped, the fands required will be secured, and my 
character will remain unsullied, So run you to the merchant and tell him that he shall һауе 


his desire fulfilled this very night." 


Dévi pitied Ambiká for all that she had related to her, and, resolving within herself to go 
her best to assist the poor princess, at once arranged everything with one of her PEN c 
and ran to the pearl-merchant. He was delighted to hear that matters were settled x. easilys 
and was fall of hope that he would the next day carry the news to  Vijayanagara as to атра 
а princess Ambika was; so he hastened that very night to Amb. ki's quarters. He pe = 
night with a maid-servant in the belief that the woman he slept with was d ps m 
next morning, quite in keeping with his promise, he made over fo D n = M a 
with him, in return for her assistance, and left Madura. He journeye s ght, 


i і -: mission was successfully accomplished, 
reaching Vijaya д. informed his monarch that his mission | i, 
reaching Vijayánagara, informed sss со 


and that the princess was no better than other women. ) yes sS ale Eos 

of the princess, which he had carefully brought E e ! y ee SRM 
d . . - 2 п А i 

of the princess, which the maid-servant had wor Ro Do dius pm um 

Il along entertained that kind 


With the emissary. These proofs were фо CRG 


thet his wife was of a bad огын. s died which made him waver in 
of doubt about her, though now and then there wer d successful execution of it, made the 


On. DR : abe 
The minister's mission and the supp 


: £ d 

- husband think that he was all along wrong in hav 08 a his talisman, aud not a petal had 

. higher idea of the Akhandakávéri princess. ; He м e tho trophy, which the minister had 

faded. ing of Vijayànagara called it magi, © ln token of his having spent a 

bronght E d the shape of the ornaments of a А es was magical, that his wife 

night with her inde the enraged husband think that the ta a 
y Nen lere was no use in testing her con 


was a bad woman, and that t 


his opinion, «hen entertained a betier and 


act any longer. 
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killed for hor crime?” thought he within himself. But 


Shall I go back and have her j г 
and аз the princess was his wife only in name, he did not 


he did not like to be so very hasty, 
much care what life she led. 

mo to be n bad woman, and deservingly has been placed 
IE she lind established her conduct to be above suspicion, 
forfeited all chance of ever returning 


Sho is already proclaimed by 
in a disgraceful corner of the town. 
1 would have taken her back to myself; but now she has 
io me as my wife. Why should I, therefore, care any more for her ? Why shonld I curtail 
my pleasures in travelling over several countries to visit Bànáras P” 


Thus thought he within himself, and though the insinuating taunts of the Vijayinagara 
monarch and his minister pierced him to his heart, he heard them calmly and started towards 
the north. The’ talisman he still kept with him, thongh he no more cared to look at it and 
examine it every day. Thus was the. husband of the most chaste Атіка poisoned in his 
judgment, and, after leaving Vijayinagara, he banished from his mind all thoughts of her. 
T'he various countries he passed through, and their scenery, peoples, manners and customs 
engaged his attention. After a seven months’ journey, he reached Bûnûras, and took up his 
abode in a fashionable quarter, gencrally occupied by well-to-do people, 


He was still new to the place, and was spending his first month in making the acquaint- 
ance of several princes and noblemen's sons, who were staying in that sacred city, like himself, 
Almost opposite to his lodging there was sojourning the prince of Simhaladvipa, 
keeping a large establishment of servants and courtezans. The Paindiyan prince contrasted 

- himself with the Siğhala prince and thought he to himself:— 


“Flow happy this prince of Sinhala spends his stay here! What а large establishment he 
keeps! Whata pity it is that I'did not make as pleasant arrangemenis for myself!" 


Thus thought he and wished to cultivate his acquaintance, but the Sinhala prince 
seemed to care for nothing in the world except his own enjoyments. Thero was feasting, 
dancing and music in his house every day almost, but he kept it all to himself, and invited 
none to it, ? 3 


. Now the Pindiyan prince was always unhappy. His wife's conduct since he had married 
her, the curious talisman which still preserved its colour notwithstandin g the months that had, 
passed since he first received it from her hands, her goodness, sound learning, and then that 
she should so ensily have received the Vijayinagara minister to her embrace, “would come into 
his mind in his loneliness and make him extremely sad, At other times, he would entirely 
forget her, and even if he thought of her, would never bestow any thonght upon ler conduct, 
or how his reputation wonld he affected by it, as long as he did not a her as his wife 
But little by little he entirely gave up all his ideas abont his wife, and his great object was to 
cultivate the friendship of the prince of the Sitthaladyipa, and enjoy, in his company, all 
the festivities to which that prince was so addicted, | 


(То be contimued,) 


- | NOTES AND QUERIES. | 
a TELUGU SUPERSTITION, blow on the top of the head with the palm od 
The Telugus, as a rule, qur constantly a | the hand he is supposed to be afflicted with 
thread round Фе waist which t| hey call molatada, | hydrocele. Repeated instances to the contrary 
1 a renewed from time to time. If, however, a | have not yet succeeded in convincing the 
Telugu happens to lose his wife he ceases to wear | People of the groundlessness of this time-honored 
it for a period, and it is throiwn away; and if | superstition, 
during this period, he happtns to receive a | - M. N. VENXETSWAMY. 
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THE BHASHA-BHUSHANA OF JAS'WANT SIN 


GH, 
EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY G. 


A. GRIERSON, Pu.D., С.Е. 
(Concluded from p. 838.) 
ATHA SABDALANKARA-NAMA PANCHAMAH PRAKÁSAH | 
LECTURE V. 
Verbal Ornaments. 
3 long ere between Ornaments of Sense and Verbal Ornamenis, see introdactory 


[The only verbal ornaments dealt with in the Bhasha-bhishana are th 


- ose de i 
anuprása or Alliteration.] pening ion 


Toxt. 
Chhékanuprfsilankara. 
Avriti varna anéka ki doi dôi jaba hôi | 
Hai chhêkânuprâsa svara samatd bina-hu soi | 199 ц 
Anjana lágyaw hai adhara pyáró nainani pika | 
Mukuta-mála upati pragata kathina hié para thika (| 200 Ц 
Translation. 


: Single Alliteration. 

[Séhitya-darpana, 634. The name means literally ‘Alliteration of the skilful.] 

The repetition (00714) of several consonants, two of each, even when the vowels are not 
the same, is called Single Alliteration ; as for example: — 

‘Beloved, (what do I see ?). Your lower lip is smeared with collyrium. Red marks of 
betel juice are on your eyes, and your pearl necklace appears fitly in disarray over your hard 
heart.’ 

[Here the heroine reproaches the hero, who has been dallying with some other fame. 
There are several consonants repeated in pairs. For instance, two m in mukufa-mála, two { in 
upali pragata, two th in kathina hié para {hîka.] 


Text. 
Latanuprasdlankara. 
a 
^ 2 = . А Я "ni а СЕЈ hoi l 
5ê latanuprasa jaba pada ki боті ói 
Sabda artha-ké bhéda saw bhéda biná-hú збі || 201 li 
ў já kë $ 1 Té danî thi | 

Piya nikala ја kê, hahî gháma, c i danî ah 
Piya шша já kê naht, gháma chá'dani á W 202 W 

Translation. 

Latinuprasa. 


“A repetition of sound and sense, 


i5 iffers slightly. 
[ Séhitya-darpana, 638. Thordegnition ere iE оа The figure is so named from 


= “ a , 
when there is n difference in the mere purport is Látánuprása. 


its being liked by the people of the country of Làta.] ROME ES S 
A repetition of a phrase, when there is a difference in ma ee за ерйс. — 
(in each case), or even when there js no difference, is called Lat Д р Ч pee 
“Sho who has her beloved near her e t E Ns ape. hd to her the 
heat itself) is (cool as) moonbeams. But she who hath not he 


y 
very moonbeams are (fiery) heat. 
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ө in meaning is indicated in the text by commas. The above translation, 
jl phrase with the purport of the words different in each 
tion made the same in each case, is an example: of 
i iff i sport of each phrase. Judging from the 
itd ása when there їз по difference in the purport of each phx т 
е dm in the Shilya-darpana, this ornament is distinguished from the Yamaka 
(v. 203), by the fact that in the Látánuprása, the meaning of the separate words in each 
ESOS 18 the same, though &he purport is differens. In the Yamaka, the repeated groups of 
consonants have altogether different meanings. ] ` 
Text. 


Yamakánuprüsálahkára. 


[Here the differenc ей 
makes the example of а repetition of the 
case. The same verse, with the punctua 


Yamaka sabda Rau phiri Sravana artha judai sô jóni 1 
Sitala [chandana] [chanda na^: adhika agni 18° máni il 208 I 
Translation. 
The Pun. 
[SáAsiya-darpana, 640, That work, however, does not elass the Yamaka as an instance of 
anuprésa, The translation gives ‘rhyme ’ as its English equivalent.] 


When one hears the same word (or more accurately, the same collection of vowels and con- 
sonants) repeated, with a different meaning in cach case, it is called a Pun; as for example : — 


‘Neither (rofreshing) sandal ointment nor the moon is cool to me. Each appears to me 
hotter than fire.' Р 


[The complaint of a disconsolate heroine separated from her beloved, the group of letters. 
repeated is marked in tho text with square brackets, ] 


Text. 
Vrittyanuprasilankara, 
Prati akshara &urttit bahu vritti ni vidhi mani t 
Madhura varna já тб" sabai upanágarika jóni | 204 П 
Dújai parushá kahata saba 34 mé* bahula samása 1 
Binu samüsa binu madhuratá kaha; kômatà tdsa W 205 1} 
Ati kári bhári ghatd ; руйт vari võsa | 
Piya paradésa a'dáša yaha dwata nähi' sadésa || 206 it 
Kékila-chataka-bhringa-kula- -kéki-kathina-chakóra | 
Kôra sunai* dharakyau hiyau kéma-kataka ati jûra w 207 "j - 
Ghana barasai dámini lasai dasa disi nra taranga | 
Dampati hiya huldsa té ali затаѕйа ananga \ 208 U 
Translation. 


Multiple Alliteration. 


[S4hitya-darpana, 635. The Bibl. Ind. translation renders tho name of this ornament by 
the words ‘Harmonious Alliteration? Ik will appear, however, that such a title is not suited 
for the ornament as described, at much greater length, inthe DAéshé-bhüshanz. І have adopted 
the term Multiple Alliteration, because the fact that the same letter is repeated more than once 
distinguishos it from Chhékanuprdsa, or Single Alliteration (v. 199).] 


The multiple repetition (ávritti) of (a lotter or letters), in several syllables, is called Multiple 
Alliteration, and is of three kinds, viz.: — 


(2) bat Шш which all the repeated letters are melodious. In this case it is called 
. Upanigarika vritti, [Tbe origin of this name is obscure. | 
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(4) The second kind is that in whic 


sor h th Я 
parushá vritti, or Harsh repetition. ere are lengthy Compound words, and ig called 


(c) The third is that in which there 


ar 
dious letters. This is called Komala vritti ° по compound words, 


and ie 
i, or Delicate repetition, me eee о: 


Examples are : — 


(а) ‘Very dark and heavy are the clouds, 


: and th i 
is in a far country, and anxious is sho, for md the dear lady is of tender age. Her beloved 


ime : no news of him cometh,’ 

dere the vowel is repeated melodiously several ti i ) iri 

pyd(r4) and vá(ri), and also the letters (а i Aue Bir 00, ий 

a'dééa, and sa'dóša. Hence the couplet is an instance of upanigarild vritti ] ddl 
(b) ‘The many cuckoos, chdtakas, shrikes, harsh peacocks aris 

the voices of all these, my heart is filled with i 

violently (assails me.”) 


and partridges, — when The 
agitation, and the army of the God of ior 


[Here there is a repetition of the letter Ё in several syllables, and the whole of the first 
line is one long dvandva compound. It is therefore an example of parusha vritti.] 

I (с) “The clouds pour forth rain, and amid them flickers the summer lightning. In all 
directions are wavelets of water (on the swollon rivers). High surges up love, full of joy, in 
the hearts of the happy pair," . i 

[Here the letters s and ¢ are repeated each in several syllables. There is no repetition of 
` melodious letters, nor is there any long compound. Hence it is an instance of kémald оті.) 


Text. 

Grantha-prayójans. 
Alankdra éabdértha kê tahé êka sat átha | 
Karê prakata bháshá bikhat dékhi samskrita pátha W 209 | 
Sabdilankriti bahuta hat akshara ké зайубда | 
Anuprdsa shata vidhi kaAó Jë hai Ла: удда W 210 Il 
Tahi пата Ёё hétu yaha kinhyau grantha narina | 
Jó pandita bháshá nipuna kavitá bikhai* praving | 211 It 
Lakshana tiya aru purusha kê Айра bhava rasa dháma t 
Alankdra ѕаћудда té bháshá-bhüshana náma W 212 || 
Bhisha-bhishana grantha kau’ jû dékhai mana lái l 
Vividha artha sáhitya rasa tái sakala darasdi || 213 1L 


Iti Sabdálankára-náma pañahamah prakísah W 5 N 


Iti Srimanmahirija-Jasavatasimha!-kritam Bhish&-bhishanaih sámpürpam. 


Translation. 
Epilogue. 
both verbal and of sense, and have 


Sanskrit works, 
eters, but I have only 


I have described one hundred and eight ornaments, 
explained them in the vernacular; after consulting various A 

There are many verbal ornaments, arising from the conjunction m beca 
described the six kinds of alliteration, which are those suited to (comp 


I have composed this new w ork for the man who is а pandit, expert in the vernacular, and 


skilled in writing poetry. pe 
‘ctîneuishi .'ciîeg of Heroines and of Heroes, the Indications 
I have described the distinguishing characteristics d ie (Тегшде aqila Ust 


of Emotion, the States or Conditions, the Sentiments, 


1 So in all copies. 
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bhava) which form the] abode (of tho sentiments). To these Ihave added (an account of) 
tho Ornaments, and have named my work the Bhashd-bhishana, X 
He who carefully peruses this work, the Bháshá-bháshana, will find explained to him in 
allits various meanings the essence of rhetoric. : 
End of ihe fifth lecture of the Bhasha-bhishana, entitled Verbal Ornaments. 
FINIS. 
INDEX. 


(The numbers refer to verses.) 


asiddha-áspada-phala-utprókshá, al. ... 70 (trans.) 


irama-atióayókti, al. ... со a 777 à 
A eM asiddha-áspada-hetu-utprókshá, al. ... 70 (trans.) 


ajfiüta-yauvaná müyik .. mı. + се 11 


a-tad-guna, al. ... oe we sae ... 178 | asiddha-vishaya-phala-utprékshá, al.... 70 (trans.) 
ati-ukti, al. di e ire e ED НТ 193 | asiddha-vishaya-hótu-utprékshá, al. ... 70 (trans) 


| asûyû, vyabbichüri bhiva ... E .. 4i 
Akriti-gópana, vyabhichiri bhiva =.» . 42 
ükshópa, al..  ... oo; ms sve we 107 
ñkshëpa-upamá, al. ... x ae ... 47a 
ágamapatiká nûyikû — ... ... ... ... 20a 
&gatapatikà náyikñ em sss dne ae 2 
&dhüra-málá, al. ... 20 = qu. 131b . 
ûrtbî upamá а ax T ... 44 (trans.) 


atigaya-ukti, al. ... am хо . 72 & f. 
abyanta-atiSayOkti al. see se е m 79 
atyukti, al. Meuse oo jue Мм. 100 
adbhuta rasa тб bo сој se» we 37 
adhika, al. óc an^ ae ves ... 129 
adhika rüpaka, al. 55) 27) a » 55 
айыга обука «e .- ox ac . 23 
ananvaya, al.  .., то on О . 48 


anukûla náyaka, ... T n 6 " àlainbana vibhüva we TL vis we 40 
anukta-Aspada-vastu-utprókshá, al. ... 70 (trans.) | álasyá, vyabhichiri bháva ... ... we AL 


anukta-guna(or nimitta)-vigésha-ukti, al. ...117a 
anukta-vishaya-vastu-utprékshfi, al. ... 70 (trans.) 
anu-guna, al. ... о cro aco „. 174 
anujná, al. are wp am ccc ... 166 
anuprüsa,al s d ax 199, 201, 204 
anubhiiva... con bod CO d 5139 


ávritti-dipaka, al. 5 oe .. 84 (note) 
divéga, vyabhichüri bhiva ar зр . 42 _ 
ukta-üspada-vastu-utprékshá, al. — ... 70 (trans.) 
ukta-guna(or nimitta)-visésha-ukti, al. „11а 
ukta-vishaya-vastu-utprókshü, nl. — ... 70 (trans.) 
ukti, al.—. 


anumâna, al. ... 2. 153 (trans.), 159g cAqaus un NETT getty о 08 
anušayñná n&íyik& - ... ccn T ao 18 ati$aya-u.  .. aH m ves Ex YE 
айй ш oe se зе oe tee lb ауып. E ove eco 2102 (trans.) 


anya-ukti,al se ... see £184 (trans.) 
anya-bhôga-duhkhitå nåyikå ... - se ` ... 22 
anya-sambhóga-duhkhitá nûyikû -- - ... 22 (trans.) 
anyôkti, al. as s aye see 184 (Lrans.) 
anyonya, al. m ap ою, dee 127 


küku-u. Еты ... 154 (trana.) 
"güdha-u. — ... ds i ei ... 187 
chhéka-u. ... "m ne ESO. ae E 
. mir-u. то -— an on wee 194 


E 20 paryüya-u. .» we eer 3€ ... 108 
apasmara, vyabhichüri bháva... — .. „42 praudha-u. 2... cas T .... 6 
apahnaya-rúpaka-atišaya-ukti... ... 73 (trans.) lókn-u. zn A. se iss ... 187 
apahnuti, al. — 4. ow mw О ew 64 yakra-u, — d A. ONERE 
aprastuta-praáninsá, al, ... + 99 . 100 viná-u. mE Ws € n Sel 095 
abhilfisha дай „а. 5. 88 ОНИЕ 
abhisårikå nåyikå se .. ae 17 URL a a a 
abheda rûpaka, al. n: i. Pw gr SBS vyájn-u. fax A Es E 2. 188 
amarsha, vyabhiehürt bhiva ... .. — 4. 48 samüsa-u. ,,. " ax ... "96. 
ашу т. Оо ES saha-u. WV ш en E 
ayuktáyukta, al. .. ... зен 155a syabhiiva-u. ... & a ue. 5 080 


arthûntara-nyûsa, al. ... wo 154 
arthñlankara .. — .. — e «JV. introd. 


alpa, al. ... .. .. OD omm we 131 
avajîê, al... — ... т s 165 


ugratê, yyabhichári bh&va .. — e" 43 
utkanthá, vyabhichürl bhüva s. e. -= .43 


utsfiha, sthiyi bhava — ... xD o E > 


: х PRCI utkanthità nûyikê T NEC соо sss 
avahitthá, vyabhiehüri bháva ... — ... 49 (trans.) | uttara, sr oh : ^m oo 1462 
aóru к mee ane з ce oe 725 | utprékshá, ale „ ш. n се 0 10 
jase Be mee ral) пайа ali. us ees uss m 192 
SUR pa-atisayokti, al. ... ` ... 76 (trans.) uddipana vibhüva oo YG ui E 
asambhava, al, ... 55 m = .. 118 | udvóga dai ... m = = ME: 
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unmiida daśå 
un-milita, al. — ... 
upan&garikà vritti 
upapati niyaka ... 
upamá, al. x 
ikshépa-upama, 
ddshana-dpama 
mili-upama... 


prativastu-upamii, 


ra$anà-upamá 
upamina.... соз 


а]. 


upamána-upaméyá-luptópamá ...` 


upamána-luptópamá 
upami &nópaméya, al. 
upaméya а co 
upaméya-upami, ... 
upaméya-luptópamá 


unmida, vyabhiehüri bháva 


ullása, al. ... qt 


ullékha, al. So 
üdhá th ө 
éküvali, al. 5% 


ékadésavivarti rupaka ... 
autsukya, vyabhiehüri bhiva 


aupamyavüchin ... 


kanishtha ... am 
kampa bháva — ... 
karuná rasa ove 


karuná ... 
Ykalahántaritá uy ikê 
káku-ukti,al s. 
káraka-dipaka, al. 
kárana-málí, al. ... 


kAvya-artha-ipatti, al. :.. 


kávya-liga, al. ... 
kávyárthápatti ... 
kilakiiichita háva 
kuttamita hiva ... 
kulatá náyik& 


krishnábhisáriká náyikà 


kômalå vritti, al.... 
kaitava-apahnuti, al. 
krama, al. ... 
kramika al. am 
kriyá-utprékshá, al. 


kriyi-vidugdhá náyikà .. 


krédha, stháyi bháva 
khandité náyikü ... 
gamyá-utprókshá 


. garva, vyabhiehári bháva 


garvità nüyikà .. . 
guna-utpréksh(á, al. 
guna-kathana das 
Buptá паука s.e . 
guna-varnana dasá 
güdha-ukti, al... 
güdha-uttara, al. 
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one ` 36 
D see 177 
ES . 904 
°. qut 
. 44 ff, 87 
e. 47а 

se . 47b 
RED 47е 
a .. 87 
one « 47е 


„4 (бс) 
"+ 44 (trans.) 


o 
f tee a 
++ 49 (note) 
... 44 (trans.} 
s 1 

... 161 
.. e. 00 
о lob 
„+... 189 
... 55 (trans.) 
Wide aS 


... 44 (trans.) 
EI » 21а 


ap. ao (JE 
.. mH HY; 
on . 33 (trans.) 
we — «es 16 
+. 194 (trans.) 


oe vs 150 
cn ... 188 
E ... 153 
dm “. 153 
... ... 152 


s eo!) 
e 0 80 
э oe 14 


то we 17а 
E ... 905 
Eee .. 69 
e. wee LAD, 
... 142 (note) 
„.. 70 (trans.} 
ao. ко Ч) 
um . 88 
np. an 10 
... 70 (trans.) 


om e. dl 
... ... 95 
.. 10 (trans.) 

aj we Ot 
a "ut 
d a OF 
am ae 184 
we 179 


güdhókti, a]. 

güdhüttarg, al. ... 

gláni, vyabhichart bháva 
chapala-atisayókti, al. .., 


chapalatá, vyabhichári аа... 


chitra, al... ... 
chitrini nûyikê ar = 
chintá das she а 
chintá, vyabhichárt bhava 
chhéka-anuprisa, al. 
chhéka-apahnuti, al. 
chhéka-ukti, al. ... 
chhekékti, al „s. 
jadata dasá "e 
jadatà, vyabhichári bhiva 
jûti al. .. „ ore 
jati-utprékshi, al. 


.. 184 
s 179 
. 42 


J&ti-varnana, and játi-svabháva-vavr- 


лапа ss a s 
jugupsá, sthiyi bháva ... 
jîûta-yauvanû nûyikû ... 
jyêshthå .. a.  .. 
tad-gura, al. — ... ves 
tadrüpa rüpaka, al. ... 
tapana håva a a 
tulya-yogité, al. ... ... 
trûsa, vyabhichári bháva 
dakshinanüyaka . ... 
дауй уйга... s 

Gai + ae tee м 


дара vira .. ce nmm 
divübhis Ariká Tu tee 
dipaka, al. XH ас 


dipaka (káraka-), al ax 
dipaka (málà-), al. ab 


dipaka-avritti, al. En 
düshana-upamà «s i 
drishtánta, al. 


dainya, vyabhichüri bbáva 
dravy. us al .. 
dharma 


a ... 180 
= ш. 9 
зе BY 
ө . 4l 
=n .. 199 
av Temes 
e 188 
” 188 
s 06 
ts 42 
«190 (trans. ) 
.. 90 (trans. 
-. 190 (trans. . 
++ 38 (trans.) 
apo ар JU: 
ө 21а 
170 
ase veo 55 
... 32 (brans.) 
gb ий GN) 
... 42 (trans.) 
3 7 ff.(trans.) 
... 93 and ff. 
37 ff. m uns.) 
... . 17а 
= ao Gh! 
me ses LOO 
АО 
ооо 


us c 3e АТЫ 
ic ES 


xo se 4H 
». 70 (trans. } 
ser a. 4# 


dhar ma-upamána-upauiya- бр +£ (trans) 
dharma-upamán: -luptópamá E 
dharma- -upamóya-luptópamá ce 


dharma-luptópamü — ... 
dharma vira se се 
dhirå nåyikà =e се 
dhiridhirà nåyikà co 
dhriti, vyabhichiri bhava 
dhrishta niyaka.. «= 
navodhii nûyikû з. — 


nidarsaná, al ++ 
nidra, Y yabhichå iri bhava 


nindá, sthiyt bháva se 
niranga ripaka, al <. 


nireukti, al. дот 
nirveda, vyabhichiri bhiva 


vos 44 (trans. 

.. 41 (trans.} 
s 44 (trans.) 
37 Е. (trans ) 


c nS 
des Bel 42 
s etr 
T . lla 
ax we 89 
dm es d 
ov . 98 
. 55 (trans) 
cb a 195 

a. 4l 
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co aa. 2. + 


nirvóda, sthüyi bhava ... 
nisübhisürikà nåyikå 


nishédha-fibhisa, see akshépa. 


nyüna rüpaka, al. con 
pati náyaka cto ar 
padmini nàykà ... — 
paramparita ripaka, al... 
рагакіуй nàyikå ... «= 


parikara, al. a CD 
parikara-ankura, al. ses 
parivritti, nl. s. om 
parináma, al. ase ... 
pari-sunkhyf, al. one 
parushá vritti, al. coo 


paryasta-apahnuti, al. ... 
рагуйуа, al. "e nee 
paryaya-ukti, al. ... ceo 
pihita, а]... Nux iet 
,punaruktivadábhása, al. 

pulaka bháva — ... oon 
pürnópamá, al. ... ave 
pürva-rága «o с co 
pürva-rüpa,al .. see 
pragalbhá náyiká ca 
prativastu-upamá, al. ... 
pratishédha,al. ... s». 
pratipa, al. . — ase 


pratiyamiind utpréksha, al. 


pratyanika, al. ... oco 
pralaya bháva ... om 
pralipa даб =z.. ор 
pravatsyatpatiká n&yikü 
ргаудѕа ... s. ove 
prastuta-ankura, al — ... 
praharshana, al... se 
preman, al. Soe ar 
préma-garviti nàyiká ... 
próshitapatikü nàyikü ... 
praudha-ukti, al. si 
praudhá náyiká ... 
phala-utprókshá, al.  ... 
bibhatsa rasa ... 
bódha, vyabhichûrî bhava 
bódha or bódhaka hava... 
bhaya, vyabhichárt bhava 
bhaya, sth&yibhàva —.. 
bhayánaka rasa ... 

bháva — .. OH со 
bhávika, al. vss 
bhiti, sthfiyi bhava ae 
bhédaka atigayokti 


bhédakónti al. ... .. 
bhrama, al. o eee 
bhrama-apahnuti,al  ... 
bhránti, al. us an 
bhránti-apahnuti, al. .., 


bhrüntimán, al. ... 


. 38a 
aco 17a (trans. ) 
«pow 56 
... vee 8 
aay, ess iD 
... 55 (trans.) 
op ian 2) 
ар m ÜY 
co on 9 
- ow. 145 


ese n GY, 


ove aw 146 
... ... 205 
cco an. 66 


oo оп 6 
ove ... 108 


сс ». 182 
a ... 98а 
ee 25 


m ^. 44 
... 99 (trans.) 


am 2. 171 
»». 12 (trans.) 
ab . 87 
2р ... 195 


». 90 and ff. 
... 70 (trans.) 
am . 151a 


сс e 25 
ove ws 35 
oes xo i) 


|= 33 (trans.) 


102, 159 (trans.) 


ES ... 160 
oe =o LADO. 
ох an 22 


eos » 16 
one ... 156 
... хо 10 
ove e. 70 
... e 97 
vee „ 43 
ove ө . 89b 


... e. 49 
.. 88 (trans.) 


Verte ciae BT. 
... 26 [ала ) 
te . 191 
ve 0 98 
... or 4 

.. 74 (trans.) 
on vs 62 


... 67 (trans.) 


62 (trans.), 194 


со cea. (Uf 
... 62 (trans.) 


mati, vyabhichári bháva 
mada, vyabhichári буа 


mada háüva ... E 
madhyá níyiká ... on 
mina (trividha) ... ... 
maranadasü — ... Т0 
måna ax ose ace 
målå-upamå ss. 3b 
málá-dipaka, al. ... 5% 
mithyf-adhyavasiti, al. ... 
milita, al. ... co ves 
mugdba håva ... s. 
mugdhå nûyikû ... од 
muditá nåyikå ... ee 
mudrå, al. .. E ... 
mriti daáü Qno 


mrityu, vyabhichüri bháva 
mOtbiyita háva ... 55 
móba, vyabhichári bháva 
yamaka-anuprisa, al. ... 
yathá-samkhya, al. xu 
yukti, al. ... сс элу 
yuddha vira ... ... 


rati, stháyi bháva ... 
ratnüvali al. ... xp 
raSuná-upamá -... ... 
rasa ves ... a 
rüpaka, al. oo ax 

adhika "e 2n 


abhéda T С 
ékadëéšavyivartim ... 
tadrüpa on ccc 


niranga E m 
nyüna ses ane 
paramparita ... 
Sléshagarbhita xD 
sana sex cca 


samastavastuvishaya 
-Savishaya s+ co 


singa on ar 
Sivayava “... aoo 


rüpaka-atiSuyokti, al.  ... 
rüpa-garvità nåyikå 

raudra rasa са) m 
romiificha bháva ... ac 
lakshità náylká ... ees 


lalita, al. s.s on Ses 
lalita hiiva... cnc coo 
Jita-anuprisa, al. ond 
JA hûva ... ceo I 


luptá-utprékshá, al. on 
luptôpamå, al. ... "e 


la, al. ... o ob 
*lóka-ukti, al, — ... coo 
lokokti, al. ne D 
vakra-ukti,al. ... xo 
vakrokti, al. an ... 


dec edo 
O O 
xx - 82а 
ар s... 3€ 
cec cee 24 
isi ee DOSE 
... 83 (trans.) 
. 410 
...140, 121b (trans) š 
ED ‚ 158 
> we 175 
... 92 (trans.) 
9 cm bl 
am » 14 
one ... 168 
cnn ... 56а 
an sae, Д 
то оп BE 
Т0 we 41 


... ... 142 


acs) es HS 
97 ft. (&rans.) 
x . 88 
$e . 169 
XD ... 47е 
225 . 87 


.. 55 and ff. 
dr we 55 
AD .. 55 
... 55 (trans.) 
opo vee 55 
... 55 (trans.) 
ve . DJ) 
... 55 (trans.) 
... 55 (trans. ) 
eee ... 55 
... 55 (trans.) 
... 55 (trans.) 
... 55 (фгапв.) 
... 55 (trans.) 


sss E) 
ar 4209 
de 37 
... 95 (trans.) 
ois S 13 
а ... 159 
a . 28 
vi ... 201 
... qa 27 


.. 70 (trans.) 


~ 44 and ff. (trans.), N” 


AG ... 187 
emp ied 
Gro ,.. 189 
еза 189 
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vachana-vidagdhá niiyika 


s sa PE T) 
vanan ШШ АНАР 
vüchake se 4 о 44 (trans.) 


vastu-utprékshi, al. ... CD tte E ^ 


váchaka-upamána-upamóya-luptópamá. 44 (trans.) 
váchaka-upamána-luptópamá ... 4 (trans) 
vüáchaka-upamóya-luptópamá .. „44 (trans,) 
váchaka-dharma-upamána-luptópamá, 44 (trans.) 
vichaka-dharma-upaméya-luptépama ... 44 (trans.) 


THE BHASHA-BHUSHANA OF JAS 


WANT SINGH. 


vaivarnya bhava... 
vaigika nàyaka ...  .. п 
vyaiijiká(vyaijaka)-utprkshá, al. 
vyatirêka, al. — .. — .., . 

vyabhichári bhiva 


vyügháta, al, 2 E + 
vyüja-ukt,al ш Шш o X. 


vyüjo-nindá,al .. — ... na 
vyåja-stuti, al, ш. — .. 


vichaka-dhurma-luptépama, ... 44 (trans.) vyajokti, al 75 
vüchaka-luptópamá cm co ... +£ (trans.) vyüdhi dagi DER C 
Im end al 570 (trans.) vyadhi, vyabhichfrt bhava = 
kalma a паука Å" o 5 - 19 | уйд, vyabhichiri bháva ax 
Mises а se се oe ш ... 147 | Sanka, vyabhichirt bháva ... 
vi a һа. ... ... ... cab * 155 | Sankhini niyika ... ao eee 
vikrita háva an s me o 27, 32a | šatha nûyaka ср 
vikehipti hîva se 7 ue а me 992 | аһа — - 
vikshépa håva ... ..  ..  ..89 (trans) sama, stbûyî bhàva >... 2 


vichitra, al. aes sve 0 "2 .. 198 
viehehhitti hûra ... — ... — ... 29, 32a (trans. 

vitarka, vyabhiehári bháva .. ..  ... 43 
vidhi, al. ... oco Sr ves ap 
vini-ukti, al. am ves Ves vis v. 94 
Vinimaya, al. a. ^. sre — 5 
vinókti, al... muc mo oo 5» op 95 
vipariti, al. хо eso mee ee ee LOO 
vipralabdhá nàyikà — .. — .. —.. wm. 19 
vipralambha ono ors w. s. 99 (trans. 
vibódha, vyabhichári bháva — ... ... 43 (trans.) 


vibháva ... w. 0 5 — 99 ff. (brans.) 
vibhávaná, al. s.. ecc хо nac es ПІ 
vibhrama háva ... en c a we 29 
viraha s тс am am ... 83 (irans.) 
viraha-dasi s cn ax ax 83 f. 
viródha, al. on “о am am „11да 
viródha-&bhása, al. am ax, gn ao AU 
vilása håva d ar XD хо .. 28 


vivrita-ukti,al .. CG E ST SD 


vivritôkti, al. ... хо TH ED 

vivvókaháva ... sab nee ... we 81 
viérabdha-navódhá náyiká se — «e Ha 
visésha, al. ТОЕ 198 


viSésha-ukti, al. ... EE ао сай: ор 117 

ukta and anukta guna Y... .. «Ha 
viséshaka, al. .. ш ae am се 178 
vishama, al. ES an a on cm 1a 
visháda, al. Ee ... 103 
visháda, vyabhichári bháva ... an о 2 
vismaya, stháybbhüva se ee o om 9З 


vi-sama, al. I a 5 an ae 13 
vihita håva a ... ue e oe 32a 
vibrita hiya ОС 97 (trans.) 
vira us iuc sa SU yes (trans.) 
vipsà TA E. Ж n Tu E 


Vira rasa e qı, e 004 
Vritti-anupriisa, al. se се +” Б е | 
Vépathu bháva ... se me aa 25 (frans, 
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Sünta rasa ves a 
šuklábhisáriká náyiká .,. vss: 
$uddha-apahnuti al. ... — ... 
$ringàrarasa se — «qı. 
Ska, sthàyi bhava баз tp 
$rama, vyabhichiri bháva  ... 
$rauti upamà „ — ee 
Slêshaal.. E uS wn 
Sléshagarbhita rupaka .. ... 
samsaya, al. RD ар dx 
samchüribháva .. see  . 
samdcéha, al. xc о ar 
sandhyábhisárikà n&yik tee 
sama, al. э. sse eo 
sama rûpaka, al... — .. ser 
samastavastuvishaya rüpaka ... 
samádhi, al. on uw de 
samása-ukti, al. ... Gm am 
samuchchaya, al... .. a. 
saibandha-atisayokti, al. 

sambhávaná, al. see a 


sambhóga ... XS qp um 
savishaya rüpaka dü 9р 
saha-ukti, al. `... ab хо 
sahokti, al. па коса, „йр 


вйїта rüpaka, alas ww ax 
sittvika bháva ... qm CE 


sipabnava-utigayokti, al. ve 
sümánya,al s. ers xc 
sámánya dharma e o 


sümányà niyiki ... 
sfira, al. ıı. o. eer 
sûvayava rüpaka, ûl. «e + 
siddha-Aspadi-phala-utpréksha, al. 
siddlıa-ûspada-hêtu-utprêkshê, al. 
siddha-vishaya-phala-utpreksha, al. 
siddha-vishaya-hótu-utpréEshá, al. 
sükshma, al. CORTO S 
stambha bháva vae D en 


©... 25 
du ters d 
... 70 (trans.) 
©... 92 
= s 40 
= s. 136 
2 ... 185 
e» m 166 
s. s. 105 
. ane 183 
о. 43 
"e are 42 
+. AL 


se wee “ 
» IY. introd. 

38a (trans.) 
e. 0 87 


s 44 (trans.) 
was суш: 99 
... 55 (trans ) 
... 62 (trans.) 
„-- 40 (trans.) 
Ha oe GE 


» 172 (trans. 
cm em Ë 
es. DD (trans.) | 
acre RHE 

.. 96 

a. Н 
QO qo fA 


wie) 157. 
... 93 (trans.; 
eee 90 (trans.) 
AI ee tal 
em .. 93 
... 55 (trans ) 


a tis 
... we 176 
^». 44 (trans.) 
те .. 10 


at ... 141 
... 55 (trans.) 
wee 70 (trans.) 
eee TO (trans.) 
«e TO trans.) 
„... 70 (trans.) 
"m Xon 


ene LLLI 20 
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thâytbhâva o se s ee 08 svûdhînapatikû nüyikA ... — «. — . — ... 90 
Saas al. ao Qo со ср . 62 | svéda bháva осо Ср ө ... .. 25 
e ача OE one vee ax ao «. 34 | barsha, vyabhichiri bháva — ... ... e. 49 
3 ^. 62 (trans.) hastini néyiki .. on sss se» ws 9 


smriti, al.... сс am ET й 
emiti даза с cn es ase 94 (trans. hoya ES. ZD .. oon ap MG 
smriti, vyabhichári bhay ace nee ». 49 | hâsa, stháyi bháva anb xo on e. 98 


svakly& nüyikà ... ». 10 | hásyarasa co ed Оо ка ap by 


ЛУ ОВА iT : hêtu, al. ... ... ose T tee ... 197 
svapna, vyibhichiri bháva — .-. ave .. 43 etu з 
АСЕН al. 020190 hëétu-apahnuti, al. ө .. se 65 
Bvabhâvókti al. ss э on = as i 190 hêtu-utprêkshâ, al. .. ао “O S 70 


svayamdutika náyiká ... cct on ... 15а hélá Em аг on m ... 26 (trans.) 
syarüpa-utprékshá, al. ... ose „.. 70 (trans.) | hólà-hàva ... .. .. ese = vee 39а 
svara-bhanga bhava s.e as. e. z 20 
ae E: 
; BULLETIN OF THE RELIGIONS! OF INDIA. 
BY M. A. BARTH OF THE INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
(Translated from the French by Dr. James Morison.) 


T-shall follow in this Julletin the same order as in the preceding ones : — I shall examine, 
in succession, the works relating to the Veda and Brahmanism, which forms, in a manner, 
the continuation of the Veda; in the next place those which bear on Buddhism; and its 
twin, Jainism ; and finally those which treat of that conglomeration of sects, observances and 
creeds which modern India continues to present to us, а conglomeration which has not yet been, 
and, infact, cannot be, defined, and for which I reserve the name of Hinduism. This arrange- 
ment cannot be considered organic or chronological, except to a certain extent. The second of 
these ‘divisions, Buddhism and Jainism may, it is true, be easily detached form the rest,— 
provided, however, that we replace them in our thoughts in the surroundings from which they 
arose, aud which continued, side by side with them, to develop. This is not the case with the 
other two. Ancient Brahmanism cannot be separated from the Veda on one side, and from 
modern: Brahmanism on the other, and the latter, again, is so intimately connected with all the 
branches of Hinduism that too sharp a division runs the risk of breaking vital connections, 
The discrepancies, no doubt, are numerous and sometimes of such importance as to appear, at 
the first sight, decisive ; nevertheless, itis equally difficult to make а sharp division either from 
a logical point of view, or according to chronology. The latter, in fact, for the ancient poriods 
is often little more than fanciful, and represents the reflection of our own way of looking 
at the logic of facts. 


This is a difficulty which we meet, in fact, almost everywhere, but perhaps nowhere in 
such 2 high degree as in India. Here, as far as we go back, we find several traditions, equally 
rich, full in details, and systematic, but dates of absolute certainty occur only very late, 
when the periods of genuine growth have been over for a long time. No nation has ever been 
of so systematic a turn of mind and no nationhas shewn more indifference to contradictions. 
Nothing ever incorporated in their traditions has completely vanished, and even what has the 
most modern appearance we may look to find again some day or other in their most ancient 
monuments. In very few cases only are we likewise able to ascertain which of their ideas are 
ancient or modern, and every attempt at an accurate division in some way lays itself open to 
objections. This is the reason, why we place, at the end of our first section, the ancient Epic 
poem and the different sdstras, which are connected, or make pretensions to be connected, more 
or less legitimately, with the Veda. It is clear, however, from several important points of 

view, for instance from that of the theology of these works and frequently even from that of 


" 2 the Revue de Vhistoire des Religions, publieé sous la direction de M. Jean Róville [Annales du Musée 
uimet]. . 3 ج‎ : 
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2 چ 
which we place in the third or last section. In thi‏ 
р S Case ou 5 i‏ | ° 
saying, “the line must be drawn somewhere,” and also the SPUR E MUR mE‏ 
Wl e‏ ' , 


Еа зов just made, remains still the best and, in any case, the most, convenient that can be - 
I do not pretend to be any more complete in this Report than I was in tl 

Indian studies extend now over so vast a dominion, India iiself has for AU 

active a part in them, that it is impossible to procure, still less to take notice of oe e 

is of any importance. With a few exceptions, where I merely mention the books Talli E 

speak of such works as I have been able to personally examine. Even for den I shall try 


io be brief, whenever I am obliged to recur to matters already treated in this Review, to avoid 
making too many repetitions. d д 


preceding ones. 


I. Veda and Brahmanism. Professor Max Miller has quickly carried to a successful 
completion the 2nd Edition of the text of the Hymns of the Rig Veda with the commentar 
of Sfiyana,? for which he found in India not only a gencrous Maecenas, the Mahiraja of 
Vijanagram, but also additional manuscript materials. 


After this renewed inquiry and revision, both carried on, as before, with admirable fullness 
and care, the traditional text of the hymns may be considered as established definitively, and 
the restoration of the text of the commentary of Sáyana has not much to expect from future 
discoveries, "This edition, however, does not yet render it unnecessary to recur to the old one. 
The Indices are not included. But this isan omission of secondary importance, which, по, 
doubt, will soon be supplied, and we, may now consider as completed this great and noble 
work, with which the name of Prof. Max Müller will remain connected as long as Oriental 
. studies are held in esteem, and when certain unpleasant differences, to which it has given rise, 
will long be forgotten. Not many scholars will be found in a single century who have been 
so lucky. ; 

Almost at the samo time a native edition of the Rig Veda and ils commentary was publish- 
ed at Bombay.3 ‘This edition is not, like other publications of the same kind recently made in 
. India, a mere reprint. It is founded on an independent collation of excellent MSS. It has thus 
a value of its own, which Prof. Max Müller has readily acknowledged, and it does the greatest 
honour to the Theosophical Society of Bombay, which has borne the expense pnd which, in this 
instance, has been working to better account than its sisters of Madras and Calcutta, Dr. Р. 
Peterson, in editing parts of the text and commentary of the Rigveda, had particularly in view 
educational wants. Nevertheless, ho has not considered himself relieved of tho responsibility 
of a serious editor. His texts are his own, as he has taken the trouble to establish them sense 
the foundation of MSS. Their contents are as follows: — (a selection of hymns LT - 
by the commentary of Sàyana and critical notes ; (2) the preface of Pus au soon 
(3) Hymns from the Seventh Mandala with extracts from the Pada text T т пе ae = 7 x 
Sàyana and critical notes. The latest of these different parts is the translation o р 

АТАП m introduction to the study of the style of the commentators, y 
тушы шиге extol lent a I imen. ‘The translation itself is а mixture of literal 
means of an elaborate and extensive E = MAN ee s living thougli and tho 
Version and moto Css PES n К Б of writings. Considering the aim of the book, I only 
manner of composition peculiar to this sort o r ШЕ: tens to the quotations Бом S Unt 
regret that Dr. Peterson has not added the exac i pe lo ftom the Preface to the com- 
he has refrained from all comparison with parallel passag š 
Rüjirim Shistri Bodas and Shivarim 


TE ls., quarto, 1890-92. dee 
3 Rigveda SS with la Commentary by Shyanichirys, edited by 


` bsy : 1889-00. d oN d a Translation, Bombay : 
pus E З cn the Rigveda, edited with db € m aAA "S90 Part If. The Seventh 
» Potorson, ` p: Part I. Introductory, a x 
| the Rig Veda, г eris Nos. XXXVI., XLI. and 
iuum Ha. o n iria Bombay ; 1892. These threo volumus form Nos. X , 
andala wi ho » 


XLNI. of the Bombay Sanskrit Series. 
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Likewise, tlie notes, which bear only on ihe criticism of the 


mentary of the Taittiriya Бай. ' ° 
ful if they also included historical explanations. 


text, would have been far more use 
' “The traditional text of these ancient documents being once established, there still remains the 
more arduous task of interpreting them. We have to mention in this respect a longer series: 
of efforts of different tendency and value, the best of which, we must confess, leave us still far 
from our goal. I have already explained myself in ‘one of the preceding numbers of this 
Review on the translation of the hymns by Prof. Max Miller resumed in the Sacred Books of 
the East, and I have done so fully enough to think myself disponsed from recurring to it 
here. The translation published at Benares, by Mr. Griffith comprehends like that of 
Prof, Max Müller the whole of the work. With this exception it has a quite different character, 
The object of the latter is to give the English and Anglo-Indian public a true representation. 
of this ancient poetry, interpreted according to the method and gencral results of European 
criticism, It presents itself without any scientific apparatus, which, however, does not imply 
that it is not scicntifig. The author, who was the Principal of the Benares College for a long 
time, has a profound knowledge of the Indian languages and customs, and of the Indian mind, and 
for many passages one would be wrong not to reckon with the translation, though it lays claim 
to so little outward pretension. But it is written in verse, sometimes in very fine verse. 
Whatever may be the capability of Mr. Griffith to render the Hindu metres into English, 
& capability which is no less splendid here than in his translations of ihe Rémdyana and 
Kundrasambhava, it is evident that the literal exactness, often the only one that can be 
attained, had to be sacrificed more than once. 


After these versions, more or less complete or intended to be so one day, and before 
passing to the works which belong to general interpretation, there remains for me only to men- 
tion some partial translations. 


M. V. Henry? has begun to publish the commented translation of forty hymns of the Rig 
Veda, which the late M. Bergaigne had prepared for his “ Chrestomathie védique" completed 
and edited, but after his death, through the pious care of his pupil and friend. One finds therein 
Bergaigne himself with his incomparable masterly knowledge of the Rig Veda, his most scholarly 
conscience always on guard to control and correct himself, and it appears more than ever 
regrettable that this keen intellect, at once so audacious and so cautions, has been taken away from 
us so prematurely in his full strength, before he could give us his last results. Professor Bollensen? 
has given a translation of, and full commentary on, one hymn, I. 88, or rather a new text of ihis 
hymn, based upon conjectures. Professor Bartholomac® and Professor Anfrecht have dis- 
cussed single passages. Professer von Bradke® has declared himself opposed to an attempt 
(little justified) of introducing into the vocabulary of the Rig Veda a set of new significations. 

‘Ho did not succeed so well, I think, when taking np again after Prof. Geldner the hymn X. 
109. 4 He exaggerates the comic element and makes a simple parody of it? - Why should it have 
been impossible to worship Indra seriously in a legend full of improper expressions aud contain- 
ing certain details, which we may be sure excited hearty laughter in the andience ? Professor 
von Roth has tried to reconstruct the arani, an apparatus used in tho ritual for the produc- 
Вод of fire," and to shew what difference there is between the modern instrument and the more 


5 Ralph T. H. Gri ; д z i 
rum JESUS Griffith, The Hymns of the Rigveda, translated with popular Commentary, 4 vols. in 8vo. 


6 In the Mémoires de la Sociéte de linguisti i i 
que de Paris, Yol. VIII. p. | blished portion 
comprises а ged first hymns of the Chrestomathie. Qu Ou e. TU 
r. Bollensen, Beitráge zur Kritik des Veda, Zeitschr. der Deutsh. M. ü 30k 
К Г é 2 XLV. (1891), p. ° 
8 Chr. Bartholomae, Aríschos, ibidem, XLIII. (1889 E ае 
- 5 , (1 . Б P ST - ht, zur 
Erklärung des Riy Vedu, ibidem, XLV. (1891) p. aS арыу выста 02 
9 Р. уоп Bradke, Ueber Vorvedisches im Veda, ibid 
) r А ет, XLV. (1891) p. 684. 
10 Ein lustiges Wagenrennen in Altindien, ibidem, XLII. E DE 
1 R. Roth, Indische's Feuerzeug, ibidem, XLIII. (1859) p. 590 No 
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simplicity which is the mark of ever thing he writ i 
Mii REEL DU , Б Пе writes two of the riddles of the hymn 1. 164, 


*? But I fear. he has stopped half-w : 
verses one body and one sonl is spoken of, 1. e., objects ee emt ena Tul 


as between body and soul, and which came to 
taken literally of the soul and the body, 


: e relation exists 
be designated. metaphorically as such.? When 
the solution would in fact be very easy, 
m India, the Interpretation of the Veda goes back to Vedic times ; the Bráhmanas are in 
great part explanatory of it, and the separation of the words of the sacred text in the ada- 
pátha is a first attempt at grammatical analysis, incorporated directly into the Saihitás. Phe 
рова заав е E prosody, grammar, metre, lexicography, the calendar, 
| g y nus to their authors aud different divinities, are treated in a special 
series of works, of uncertain and various dates, frequently of very doubtful authenticity, the 
majority of which are called Ved&hgas, “treatises auxiliary to the study of the Veda.” 
Among them, a collection of the treatises known under the name of gikshd, is being published in the 
Benares Sanskrit Series.3 In the same collection the same editor has published a new edition of 
the Prélsélhya of the White Yajur with the commentary of U vata and various appendices, among 
others the Pratijidsutra with the commentary of Anantadeva, the Charanavyáha of Saunaka, 
with the commentary of Mahidása, a Jatépatala with the commentary of the editor This 
last work, which deals with the eight different ways of reciting the Veda by repeating and 
inverting the words, and which, under its different forms, is said to be a part of the Vikritivalli 
of the old grammarian Vyàdi, differs here from the two texts formerly published by Dr. 
Thibaut,!® and still more from another text published more recently by Satyavrata Sáma- 
Sramin, in the UsAá.16 


Less dry than these fragments of the work of Vyádi, which refer to the strongest complica- 
tions of the tradition of the Vedic texts, is the Brihaddevata of Saunska, published in the 
Bibliotheca Indica. It is a kind of Anul:raman?, or index, which gives for every hymn or por- 
tion of a hymn of the Rig Veda, the divinity to whom they are addressed, the whole inter- 
spersed with short legendary stories in a remarkably unpolished and concise style, which 
make this collection less monotonous than those which have come down to us under the name 
of the same author. These latter, those at least which have been recovered up to date;15 appear 
to be intended to be included in this edition, for the third part (the fourth has appeared, but I 
have not yet seen it) contains at the end of the Brihaddevaté the Arshdnulramant, 8 AE 
authors, and the beginning of the Chandonukramani, or index of metres. At an early date the 


Sarvánukramani of Kátyüyana seems to have taken the place of the greater number of me 
t They are very rare; one of them seems to have been lost 


treatises, and to sum them up. 


12 Zwei Sprüche über Leib-und Seele, Zeitschrift der D. Morg. Ges. XLVI. 1892, p. 759. Compare a similar 
Haale rel 5 sd im hes н ш aa RR to certain remarks of pure (ааа pon a 
ER m V л Es 5 n rum IS Prof. Pischel's, ibidem, p. 497. Ç 
een азоо of Bitelia by Yijinraliya pd erar занан раа 
Ч : quss 
ln ^ar s s m d RR EC cum versione latiná excerptis ex commentario adnota- 
tionibus criticis et ezegeticis. Beirolini, 16024 ; H mmentary of Uvaja, Benares, 1888. The 
pat trino Phe of QU C ЖОЕ in Vols. IV. and III. of the 


Indische Studien. 7 
ipzig, 1870. Gangidhara. Compare in 
DM аранга ЫЫ, Tho textis accompanied by the MAR TA Em who gives him- 
16 Ushó, l No. 2 ze Een on the same subject by a certain Madhus id a о ee er cue 
E ps Mem ei son of Krishna Dvaipfiyana), the Ashavikrtivivrità where 
Self out ns a disciple E 


to the end of the secoud text published by m ed Ыр 
17 Brihaddeval4 ; an index to tho gods of the Rig 
| ; jin ishe t. A. 
er be asuaka ranun, has boen published by Pro 
nə h 
Sarvdnukramant of Kityiyana, Oxford, 1856. 


by Saunaka Achirya, Edited by Rijerdrila Mitra, 


A. Macdonell at the end of the 
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entirely. The edition of Rajendrála Mitra will be welcomed as the last, but not the least, of. 
the many services. whioh the illustrious Hindu has rendered to the study of the antiquities 


of his native land. 


The treatises, which we have hitherto been speaking of, are properly manuals. Theiraim is, 
not to explain the texts, but to catalogue and fix certain facts presented by the tozi Further, 
this aim is still more specialized. Each treats of a single Veda, more strictly of a single sikh 
ûr recension of a single Veda, and they deal with them from the point of view of a single order. 
of facts, of one discipline. Quite different is the Nirukta of Yaska, Under the guise of a simple. 
commentary on an elementary dictionary, and though its immediate object m the etymological 
explanation of the words, it is really a treatise on general exegesis, where aj] the resources of 
interpretation are employed, and these explanations, though the Rigveda ooenpies the ehief 
place, cover the whole of the Veda. Of all the works of this kind which India: has left us, it is 
the oldest and, at the same time, the most comprehensive. The admirable edition, too, which 
Prof. von Roth gave us nearly half a century ago, marks one of the great epochs in the history 
of Vedic studies. The new edition, enriched with the commentaries and all sorts of matter 
derived from native tradition, which, Pandit Satyavrata Samasramin undertook in 1881 in the 
Bibliotheca Indica is now, I suppose, completed. The fifth and sixth parts of the last volume 
contain the index and further a longer piece, Niruktdlochana or “reflexions on the Nirukta,” which 
is continued in the seventh, and is completed, I suppose, in the eighth, and in which the editor 
examines in detail all the questions which are connected more or less olosel y with the Nirukta. 
Satyavrata Simagramin is a bhaltdchdrya or doctor, and а sámavedin or follower of the Simaveda 
by descent and profession. His training is founded, at least in the first instance, on the native- 
tradition, and among living scholars, he is certainly one of the best specimens that the native 
system of education has produced. But at the same time he has a very cpen mind, in no way. 
inaccessible to influences from without. It is hard to say how far he has a direct knowledge 
of the works of European scholars. He mentions only Wilford, Wilson, Goldstiicker, and 
Bóhilingk; for the edition of the Nirukta he has used that of Roth. But we easily see that, 
directly or indirectly, he has made himself quite familiar with the chief results of their 
works. His position with regard to them is remarkably free and untrammelled. He 
criticizes them, adopts their opinions, or more frequently rejects them with complete 
independence. There is in him no trace of blind hostility, or of a gloomy and 
stern orthodoxy, even іп face of those solutions which shock -his most cherished 
convictions. He has gained a sufficiently clear notion of history and its requirements, 
and his evident intention is to use a strictly historical method and in this succeeds, 
but in his own way, though not without some misunderstandings (such as might happen 
even to European scholars), but with singular skill. His manner of explanation, moreover, 
though it is native, and on occasion uses the peculiar forms of Hindy logic, comes very near 
our own methods. These ‘ Considerations” if translated into some generally understood 
European language would make a very respectable appearance, and were very likely written in. 
part at least for Western readers. It would be a great pity if they were to remain unread 
here. They contain, in fact, a complete view of all the sacred literature of India, in broad 
outlines (though abounding in details) from the point of view of Hindu, or rather Vedic, 
orthodoxy, by a native scholar, who is at once conservative and daring ; and this summary, 
however strange its conclusions may sometimes appear, is so noteworthy, both for what it 
gives up and what it retains, that at the risk of wandering far from the Rigveda, and returning” 
to it only after a long digression, I think it my duty to give at least a short summary of it here, 
To save time, I shall confine myself to stating the views of the author without attempting to 
discuss them. 1 shall pass quickly over theories, which when stripped of their details 
are of importance only to Hindus; and even then the digression will be long enough. 


i 19 The Nirukta with Commentaries, Vol. IV. fasc. I,—-VIIL, Caloutta, 1886-1690. The eighth ‘part, the last 
J suppose of the work, has been published, but has not reached me. š 
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The author has divided his essay into tw : : ELK UE m 
answers make as many chapters. pere ш ө ты ee ee Hem Tu (ЫР 
tion of the meaning of words," we must understand here the ib ire eee. 
part is a dictionary, called Nighantu. The Nirukta is the a EU to th e ee 
which of these two parts does the appellation Vediénga belong ? — "d th M Podio 
Nirukta alone. The Nighantu is of a still higher authority, йа is inf i "hs Md 
J ! jt erior only to the Man- 
tras and equal to the Bréhmanas, from- which it differs only in the way it has b h 
down to us. 3. Who is the author of the book ? — The Nighantw is Erw га е ti кы 
the DBráhmanas, so to say in a state of diffusion. Like them, it cannot be ЫЛДЫ x Heus 
author, and if we must name some author, we must go up as far as the prajápati d 
As to the Nirukta, 18 it the work of Yáska? 4. Who was this Yåska ?-— We. have no direct 
pyidence =. to a personality ; he tells us nothing of his name or family. Wratten alone ` 
informs us that he was of the gotra of Yàska, a Páraskara, that is to say, a native of Paraskara 
or а descendant of a Piraskara, probably also a descendant of another Xûska named in the 
Satapatha Bréhmana and а follower of the Yajurveda. 5. Was Yiska a rishi, or inspired 
author ? — He was not a rishi in the first degree, like those who ** вазу” (revealed) the Mantras, 
Further he was not a rishi in the second degree, like those who pnblished the Brihmanas. He 
was not even a rishi in the third degree, like the authors of the Vedángas, to whom that title is 
also given; because his book, though rightly regarded as a Veddiga, is not one of the primitive 
Vedángas, such as the Grammar of Pànini;20 for they are enumerated in it as being six in all, the 
Nirukta itself included. It is therefore only by an extension of the term that we can give to 
Yaska the title riski ; properly speaking he was a muni, and dchdrya, asage or teacher. 6. What 
portion of the Nirukta goes back to Yáska ? — The first twelve books; the two last books are 
Parisishtas, or later additions. At the time of Siyana the fourteenth book had not been finally 
incorporated with the work; at the time of Devarija, the oldest commentator known, the 
uncertainty extended to the thirteenth book; at Patanjali's time these two books were not 
yet in existence. 7. What is the date of Yâska ? — Unfortunately there are no historical 
works in India, and it is hardly likely that there ever were any. There are many stories in 
the Veda, but they are only allusions, examples, comparisons brought in without any 
connexion, sometimes simply allegories. No intelligent man will look on the Mahábhárata as 
historical, still less the Purdpas and Upapurdnas. It will not do to use, for the ancient period; 
the commentators, like Shadeurusishya, for example, who has no notion of the gross historical 
anachronism he commits by confounding the rishi ‘Saunaka of the Rigveda with the Saunaka, 
who had to do with the transmission of the Mahábhárata and the Harivaisa. 


„Опе work, and one only, the Réjatarangin’, can afford any satisfaction to those who are 
desirous of learning the truth about ancient India, but unfortunately it deals only with the 
As to the other works whose supposed authority has been appealed to so 
and its prototype, the Drihatkathá of Gunidhya, in which 
iousand years, is yet reckoned as his contem- 
Books like these deserve no better fate than 
ly escaped the destiny that was 


kings of Kagmir. 
rashly, such as the Kathdsaritsdgara, 
Kátyüyana, though later than Pinini by a tl 
porary, they are a mere tissue of imposture. š е. 
to be thrown into the fire, now that they have unfortun? s yd 
properly theirs, — suppression at the moment of their origin. Under thein T is 
researches of this kind must be very difficult and uncertain. We must ta s * ime 
unconnected pieces of 'evidence, bring them face to face with one Ee s ү ik one Eel 
and proceed, as it were, by feeling our way, at the risk of ae 20767 ЕЕ Mur 
method, and with all these reserves ‘before our mind, iHe OU аы мын e 

2 The Grammar of Panini, newly edited and translated by Geheimrath а aec = 
present being translated in India: The Ashtddhydy? of Panini, bass РА А a adds thie EAR mitt 
(Book I.), Allahabad, Indian Press, 1891. ‘The translator gives EIN S fr part) does not seem to have been 


В thi n ; 
: ; ion by Mr. Goonotilloke (I have only seen ^ i indischon Literatur 
saa паа tied see Bruno Liebich, Panini Bin Beitrag Zur Kenntniss der ind 


und Grammatik, Leipzig, 1891. 
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likely. Yiska is clearly anterior to the Mahábhárata, where he a mentioned: He 8 also 
eJ =--1 the author of the Mahábháshya, who used his Nirukta, and who is himself 
a MEUS s via, This Patañjali, the author of the Muhdbhdshya, quito distinct 
R xs duis pus much older author of the Yogasttras, mus be 5 between the 
RT £ Alexander and the foundation of Pàtaliputra, and as, according to him, this city was 
n] $ am rated on the Sona, while in the time of Chandragupta, according to con- 
aoe BT the Ganges alone-flowed past it, his Pe pate is M ic B.C. All 
the arguments for a later date (and the author discusses Ted 2 ever У en 2 hem) 29 to be 
rejected. Before Patanjali there comes our present Sah Manu, w OE 1 he du without 
naming it. This Manusanmhitá is a recast of much ol gu siitras, such as t lose of the Mánavas, 
and would more correctly be called the Bhrigusaihitd, from the name Oy ea en autho 
Bhrigu, who must not be confounded with the rishis who bear the same name. It is anterior to - 
the preaching of Buddhism and the rise of the doctrine of ahnhsá (respect for everything 
endowed with life) by not less than two centuries, since 16 comes before the Ramiyana, which is 
itself pre-Buddhistic and quotes Manu. Since, further, it ignores the Saiva worship, which 
we know by the positive testimony of the Rdjatarangin: (!) to have flourished from the eighth 
century B. C., we cannot go far wrong in putting it in the ninth or tenth century. Now Yàska 
is older than this Munuswihitd, for he agrees with it, without mentioning or quoting it; 
the Manu, the author of a smriti, whom he does know, is quite different and much older. Yáska 
is older also than Kàtyñyana, the anthor of vdérttikas, who may be the same as the author of the. 
PrátisdkAya of the White Yajurveda, but who must at all events be kept separate from the more 
ancient author of the Sraulasátra of the same Veda, and whom we may admit to have lived about 
1300 B. C. But Yàska is later than Panini, the author of the famous grammar and father of 
all grammar (before him there was no vydkerana), who must be placed about a thousand years 
earlier, about 2300 B. C. Between Yiska and Pánini there comes again Vyádi, the author 
of the Swigraha and the Vikritavalli, and his teacher Saunaka, the author of the Tükprátisákhya, 
quite distinet from the other Saunakas, who are rishis : (all the Prátisákhyas avo later than 
Panini). Yáska himself must have been preceded by Piinini by three or four centuries, and 
perhaps may be placed approximatively about 1900 B. C. Before Pànini there lived the heroes 
celebrated in the MahábAérata, and the authors of the original sátras of the six schools of 
philosophy and of the ritual sütras. Beyond these, there are only the inspired prophets of 
the Veda. 8. What is the Nirukta ? — The interpretation of the Veda. 9, What is the 
Veda ? — The Veda is the revealed “science”; it is composed of two parts: mantra and 
brálunana. As the word veda is met with in all the collections of Mantras, and as these are 
anterior to the Brélmanas, it is clear that this word, like most of its synonyms, originally 
meant only the Mantras, and that it was only at a later time extended to the explanatory 
portions. The anthor then discusses the synonyms of the word veda: éruti, ámnáya, tray 
names which are later, and the second of which, á&mnéáya, 
which, strictly speaking, do not form part of the Veda, 
ss the triple science,” is applied to the three kinds of 
s le “ prose,” or айтат ‘melody, ” and it is a mistake to sce in this expression the proof 
P RM ae ded c ee a which was added, in much later times, a fourth, 
Bree cia Von Ñ ы 3 2 D Vedas” and trays vidyá denote absolutely the 
other to the form. For the Veda is ipe iit PA in до ше salgo P 
and originally formed one whole jee A ае тех in the form of rich, yajus or síma, 
. as the rishi Atharvan, the first originator of the 


has been extended by usage to books, 
The third tray?, properly trayi vil“ 
Mantras, which are either rich “ verse,” 


2 Among these our author seems t; й ї i 
Habd per d LE Man E 0 reckon tho JMudrárákshasa! It is well known that Megasthenes places the 


22 To justify this thousand years 
to the differences between tho lang 
Me Sylvain Lovi has done more тос 
diferent results, 


between Pånini and Xátyáyann, 
uage of the two, and 
ently (Jour. Asiat. No 


: ihe author nppeals, among other arguments, 
discusses in this conuexion the phrase devánáripriy #5 
v.- Dec. 1891, p. 919), but who arrives, as we see, 30 quite 
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sacrifice, who divi is whole 
ae m doi ern whole according to the requir 
MES tection for the use of the Лор; quirements of the sacrifice 
o n he acivaryu priest, the Yajussamhtitg tipp Din 
collection coutaini ; ; r 
FUN NO ES ME ilie superintending priest the ¿rdhwan, h 
SU, ыла [ 
i eh Oase U Tere correctly so called by the г of the orici 
hich is ita Br NE, 21676 corresponds a, collection of iniu - the originator himself, À 
анаа tss id d 10164 and Brihmana together forming th ОП се and explanations, 
veda : chhandas, svddhydya pre. Then comes a discussion. of Ae S. bL 
AVE 2 erly that porti Ё er synonyms of the 
lien every or ; y portion of the Scriptures, : s 2 the 
believer must repeat and study), ágama and DET cope 
» the last term denotes, 


strictly speaking, a 
S, & passage quoted for ex ti 
pee : : xplanation, or ity. The B 
fore really commentaries on passages taken Ne Vere dus s лете 


on they, in turn, ser 9 ‘ he Martras, which av EN 

“a S ue "E 5 a a3 nigamas to still more recent explanations s ападае later 
ы essayist roe: ге у ° з, rom the ` 

у156 goes on to treat of its two parts, mantra and bráhmana poe каз 

па. He discusses 


the word mantra and mentions the diffe д 
cio... THe coll E P ue an of IE : invocation, prayer, praise, wish, 
recitation (РШ a К, nis n Sañhitá. à It admits three chief modes o£ 2 
with fepetition ond Saec е oe Мари la; with division of the words padapátha ; 
into eight wit Е s pent p E this last mode is in tarn sub-divided 
In ihe progress of time suqta И ee n» on 3 interlacing are more or less complicated. 
crept into these samilás certain minute “ss M the, ВЕ Чон. st 
аео усу о. ү, пз, w hich form the different 4008, or 
ie whole ¿Pika с Os NS a X not и а portion of that Veda or а chapter of it; it is 
Ele DEN , vhoever has stu ied one śákká of the Rigveda, forexampl Ж 
rest in his mind; he has studied the whole Rigveda. A dog whos did Uer d 
р : g whose tail has been cutoff i 
пара v wu dog. À more deeply reaching distinction exists only in the ies i ПЕ 
-ajurveda, where several 800145 make up the White Yajurveda, and the others the Black 
x айаттаы In this way the number of Samhités is in reality five, not four. Among tm 
miri an attempt has been made to establish a certain succession in time; that of -the 
yeda would be the oldest; those of the Sàman and Yajus would seem to have been 
CMS M ae E in ue or in part; that d the Atharvan would be a 
EAR б b : supplement' to the rest ; ; in the Riksambitá itself, the second mandalu 
appear to be a secondary addition; ihe tenth a still later addition. If a 
merchant brings to market various kinds of fruits, to sell them more readily, he will divide 
them into as many heaps as there are kinds of fruit. Must we say that this or that hep has 
been made earlier or later than any other? No doubt the fruits themselves were not grown 
all at once, but the division took place at one time. In the same way we may grant that sack 
and sucha mantra was “seen” after such and such another; but their distribution between 
the various samhitds was the work of one and the same arranger. From the first part of the 
Veda, the mantras, our author passes to the second the Urdhmana. This is either a command 
and declaration (vidhi) or an explanation and development (arthavdda), terms which he exa- 
mines at great length, both with regard to their use and the subdivisions which they include. 
The bráhmanas must not be confused with the anubréhmanas, which are simply imitations of the 
braéhkmanas, and have only a certain likeness to them (Srdhmanasadrisa). 
The anubrdhmanas are nearly all lost ; the substance of them has passed in the Vedaiaas, 
the Minis, the Itthiésas, and the Puranas. But parts of the anubrdhmanas of the Sdmuvedu 


have been preserved (not to speak of what has been collected from this source in the Bir 
пазга): they are the minor Brühmanas of this Veda. Sšyana, 10 18 irue, took them for rea 
Ly ` Lak Me т сизен a ER 

es uot explain the mixture of mantra and 
тз is not absolutely incompatible 
This and another 
passed over inten 


He made in 


: іта ; id 
; a third for the udqátri, the Sana e rg 


i айа, and a fourth 
ad to know in addition to 


his head; notably he do: 
The state of matta 
nt cogency of his de! 
h he may be said to have 


23 Tho author does not say anything more on £ 


bráhmaaa, which marks the дг of the Black Yajurveda. 
with his views, but would ha 


ye interfered with the appare 
which we shall note further on, is the only point of importance, whic 
tionally. 


monstration. 
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eee, 
bréhmanas. This is because Süyana was not professionally a sümavedin. He did nob receive his 
knowledge of this Veda from the mouth of a gur. The commentary then, which he compiled, 
as best he could, is not 8 real sámavedabAáshya in the eyes of the sémuuedins, but a mere piece of 
of schoolboys’ work. The bráhmana portion of the Veda has given rise, no less == the mantra 
portion, to erroneons speculations. Thus, with regard to the áranyakas Ei has cen хашаа 
that they cannot have more than a single book (adhyiya), that they are not hing НЩ рогі of 
the bráhmanas, that they are later than Pànini, that they do not form a part of the Veda. All 
this, unfortunately, shews that the knowledge of the Veda is dying ont. If the precepts which 
enjoin the study of the whole text were still held in reyerence, and mot in words only, it would 
be recognised that there is nob a single áranyaka which does not possess more than one book, | 
that they are not found solely in the bráhmanas, and that one of them is a part of the Sámasai- 
лий. Panini, itis true, teaches that the derivative áranyaka is said of a man, to designate 
him as an inhabitant of the forest, which has called forth the remark of Kàtyñyana that the 
same derivative may be used also of a rond, an elephant, and of certain chapters (of the Veda). 
All that we may fairly draw from this is, that, at the time of Pánini, the word was not yet used 
to designate writings of this kind, То infer that these works were not yet m existence, would 
be the same as to say that in his time there were neither forest-roads, nor wild elephants. And 
it is just as hasty to exclude the dranyaias from the Veda by means ofa false interprétation ofa 
passage of Manu. There are, no doubt, dranyakas which are questionable or notoriously 
spurious, like those of the fifth book of the Aitareya Aranyaka. That only proves that the 
brdhkmanas, as well ns the mantras, have their ав, unanthentic supplements, about which in 
otherrespects, however, tradition has never been entirely mistaken. No less daring opinions have 
been expressed with regard to the wpanishads, which commonly form part of the dranyakas, but 
several of which are to be found in the brdhmanas and even in the saiAilás. The Upanishads 
would thus be later than Panini, because he does not teach that this word is used to denote 
certain parts of the Veda. But Kátyüyana and Patanjali have vot taught this either, nor have 
many other grammariaus, some of whom are quite modern. Shall we be compelled to say that 
for this reason the Upanishads ave very recent works? Doubtless, there are unanthentic 
Upanishads, composed in imitation of the ancient, to give more credit to certain doctrines, as 
for example, the Rémaldpani. There are also some palpable forgeries like the lla Upanishad, 
which cannot deceive any one. But those which form an integral part of the Vedic books ате 
quite as authentic as those books themselves. Those Panini not only knew, but he knew the 
imitations of them, since he teaches the formation of a special and compound upantshatkritya, 
to denote these imitations. Besides this, Panini mentions the Bhikshusitras, which, if they are 
not our present Veddntasiitras ате at any rate their.source, and mast like the Veddntastitras 
have been based on the Upanishads. Lastly, Yaska knew and used the name xpanishad, and 
Yaska is older than Pinini, according to these same critics. How do they get out of this ? 


10. What is the age of the Veda ? — All tradition teaches that the Veda is apaurusheya, 
that it is not the work of man, I exists from all eternity in the mind of the divinity: the 
wise men, who have revealed it to us have seen it, — did not make it. That being the case, it 
is useless to look for its origin. But even if we admit, as the most ancient texts lead us to 
suppose, that these sages, who must be thonght of as living in time, were themselves the real 
authors of it, its origin would not be more easily determined оп that account, We have seen 
above that Pánini must have lived about 2800 B. C., or in the first thousand years of the 
current yuga. Before him there lived the authors of the Kramapdtha, such ав“ Bábhravya; 
before them, the authors of the Padapétha, such as Sikalya; before them again the authors 
of treatises like the Iiktantra, Sfikatiyana and others, and still further removed ai the 
beginning of the yuga (3102 В. О.) the editors of the Kalpasitras. Then come, always 


ÍR — 


ORE LE a E ME 
E. The passage in question is Manu, IV. 129, where we rend the well-known prohibition to reciting the rich and 
yajus verses where the siman уствез ure being sung. Our author sees in this a prohibition to recite the ono 
immediately after the recitation of the others, and explains it by the desire of Manu to spare the priest the painful 


«Вог of altering his yoice from the seven accents of the eimans, to the three accents of tho other texts. 
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aa DE the гали the authors of the anubrühmanas, such as Kusurnvind 
id P" A i ü а 
them, those who composed our actual bráhmanas, such as Mahidasa and many othe With 
à TS. 1t 


these, we are fully into another yuga, per in an 
h perhaps even in another J t 4 
But before them appeared ihe КОШ of the slok pereo s ee 


NK ; tas slok iilis. wh: 
worked up in the brékmanas, Before these latter , auuilokas and gáthás, which haye been 


ke | again, there was a period in which all + 

doctrine Y ina state of scattered tradition, of simple sayings A whence the E = 

ing designation of šruti, which has remained). And that age itself was preceded by Rede in 
Lom 


which the sacrifice was instituted, and in which Atharvan, once for all, constituted the вай. 
“But these, again, were preceded by smaller collections, the mandalas, Пав, etc., which in turn 
presupposed the composition of mantras by а long series of ríshis, Who would venture, at such 
хешо periods, to dream of a chronology ? All chronological research sets ont from certain 
precise data, and here we have none, The very names of the rishis, which have been handed 
down, are often fictitious, as for example the names of divinities; others, that have the look of 
being real names, such as Vasishtha and Bhrigu, are, for us, outside of all time ; others, again, 
like Vásishtha and Kàšyapa, are family names, which tells us absolutely nothing. In this con- 
nexion, the essayist says, J, too, anra Kigyapa, my father was a Kiasyapa, and my son and 
grandson will also be Kagyapas. And what is true of the mantras is true also of the bráhinanas, 
All we can say is that they are later than the mantras, and that some of their parts are earlier, 
or later, than some other of their parts. But to wish to'assign to a single one of these parts a 
definite epoch, is to be misled by a will of the wish. In the Aitareya Brdhmana, for instance, 
mention is made of a Janamejaya, son of Parikshit. Some have wished to identify him with 
ihe king of the Mahábhárata, the great-grandson of Arjuna, and have made the deduction that 
the Jrdhmana is several centuries later than the great war. But, in that case, it would be 
nearly of the same age as Pánini, which is impossible after what has been said. Similarity of 
name does not imply identity of person, or we would need to admit that the mantras of the 
Rigveda which mention a Bhoja, are later than Uvatta, who wrote a commentary on the Vedas 
under King Bhoja. Yon cannot roast a fowl and make it lay eggs at the same time, In em 
way a false conclusion has been drawn from a etra of Panini, and a corresponding оте ° 

Kityáyana, that the Satapithabrdlmana was then quite new, while these texts show that, m 
reality, then, as now, certain brdkmanas were recognized, not as absolutely recent, but as more 


and, before 


recent than other drdéhmanas. 
11. What are the snbjects treated in the Nirukta ? — Here the seventh paci comes to 
' twelfth and last, to the commentators on the Nirukta and 


- : hed I ih А 
i 1 1 , Whi Sp bl shed but has not reached me. n the cousa 
their date will fill the eighth part, which is publi Й ee E hich " ur 


of this analysis I have refrained from pointing ку th жушт T 
i ich. ; iti 1 ss to insist u 
ihe worthy dchdrya seem unsound ; it is equally usele: p E ced 


i rhi Ç ith respect to a past, whi 
on our powers of belief, which he makes on us w p ded e сс 


sion, has no history. I shall only айда single remark here. Ton UE USE Ede RUE 
to the part that writing must have played in all this; ало n1 ea eerie anaes i 
intentional, omission I have found. All that we find on this pot g 

{ 3 


m i im w compelled 
; tohim we are therefore 
: x ^re opti tused. According we 85 ou 
pee колуу отор ) ein and transmission of this long series of 
o 


io believe, on the one hand, in the purely oral or d in all its parts, before the composi- 
Vedic works without any overlapping, each of š died Ё eni of writing in India, some 
tion of the following one, and on the thon hang, д the i £ explanation would lave been 
two or threeethousand years before our era. Some words % E presented by the essay 
necessary on both heads, To give some idea of the abundance 


t tion analysed numbers 176 pages 
which have had to be sacrificed here, I must add that the portion an y 
men s Eu is of ihe Veda, I must notice in the 
i i i the exegesis 
L — = = = = ijnavalkydni brühmanni 
25 "The often discussed rule IV. 3, 105; the nuthor alway es y jnat 
1 


s write 
correct reading ydjnavalkint. 


ап end. This question, as well as the 


in placo of the more 


D 
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first place, the continuation of the Vedie Stndies of Messrs. Pischel and Go Iu 

a very careful introduction the authors give a resumé of the history of the interpretation 

of the Veda, and, while attempting to do justice to everybody, have done their best to 
define exactly the poinis in which they disagree with their predecessors. The general spirit of | 
their attempt has been eriticized by me on the appearance of the first series of studies. 

We recognize here, too, tle same knowledge of the texts; the pame philological attempt to 

go deeply into” things and give back to India, а book which, piter all, belongs to India; we 
recognize also ihe same daring. As in the first part, cach will find something to take’ and 

something to leave, among all those fragments which defy analysis by their very richness and 

variety. I shall take objection to two points only, where the authors seem to me to go astray 

on topics which they dwell on at length; sport and Aetaerac in ihe Veda. The reader is com- 
pelled to cherish doubts as to the constant devotion to equine amusements attributed to the 

Vedic poets, and still more the ease with which Dr. Geldner detects and explains the language 
of the turf of those distant times, when we have difficulty enough to understand that of to-day. 

As to courtesans, it is certain that neither the Dawn nor the Apsaras are represented as chaste 

wires, but to assume from them ihe existence of a widely developed system of Aetaerae is to 

judge of a society too much by its nymphs and goddesses. 


General and detailed criticisms onthese Studies have been written by Profs. Oldenberg? and 
Colinet,2” and Prof. Ludwig has devoted to them a long essay, very learned but very muddled 
and confnsed30 With Messrs. Pischel and Geldner we always know at least what they meau 
and where they wish to lead us. Another essay of the same author directed chiefly against the 
Prolegomena of Prof. Oldenberg deals chiefly with the reconstruction of the text of the 
Rigveda! Неге again the inherent difficulties of the subject do not seem to satisfy Prof. 
Ludwig, who writes as if with a determination to make his readers do penance, 


Want of clearness is not the shortcoming of the work in which M. Hirzel has fallen on 
the remarkable idea of counting and classifying the comparisons and metaphors of the Rigveda, 
in order to establish thereby statistics of the occupations and favourite pursuits of the Vedic 
peoples. To lend greater probability to the investigation he has compared ihe corresponding 
results furnished by the Greek poets. Those who know what sort of progress has been made in 
the interpretation of the Veda,— how questions like that of the knowledge of the sea by the 
Hindus of that period are still under discussion, — can only look on this laborious attempt as 
nothing but the whim of a man who has time to lose. We are also in the domain of fancy, but 
another kind of fancy, with M. Brunnhofer. M. Brunnhofer, who combines wide knowledge 
with a great deal of imagination, starts with а very true conception, namely that differences of 
race and language have never been, either in the past or now, an unsuperable barrier between 
nations. But he has let himself be led astray by it, and after several stages, is completely in а 
dream-world. In his eyes, the Veda was composed by people who came from Afehanisian, 
Persia, Media, Parthia, the shores of the Caspian, from Ararat, the Caucasus, the Black Sea, 
from everywhere, perhaps even from India. He discovers in the Veda stanzas in the Zend 


a E rn 


AES Pischel and Karl F. Geldner, Vedische Studien. Erster Band, St uligarl, 1889, Zweiter Band 1 Heft. 
id. 1892. 


z Е Тоше ХІХ. р. S. š % In the Gétling Gel. Arz. 1890, No. 10. 
: сола, principes de Vezegèse vedique d'après MI. Pischel et K, Geldner. In tho 2Гизѓон, Vol. IX. (1890) pp. 250 
and 972, 


e Alfred Ludwig, Ueber Methode bei Interpretation des Rigveda in the Abhandlungen of the Acattmy of Prague. 


а Ueber die Kritik des Riyvedatertes, ibid. 1889, 
2 Hermann Brunnhofer, Iran und Turan., Hislorische, geographische und cilnologische Untersuchungen über 


den Glteslen Schauplatz der Indischen Geschichte. Leipzig, 1859. — Von ] А T 5 о 
phische und elhuologisehe Skizzen, Leipzi ; Leipzig, 1859. — Vom Pontus bis zum Indus, Hislorisch-geogru 


MU 3, 1890, — Cullurwandel und Vülkerverkelr, Leipzig, 1890, This last book, 
T RUE ot realtek ui is of a less special character. ‘Tho following I do not A at first hand, but doubt if 
more valuable: Vom Aral bis zur Gang, Historisch- ] i ische Skizzen zur Urge- 

echichte der Menschheit, Leipzig, 1892. g etorisch-geographtsche und eth 4% Skizzen zur Urge 


a 
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language, the key of the legend of Cyrus and Queen Tomyris er 
. . e, ° A i 
the invasion of Semiramis, An Atreya has even preserved 1 
POND x ee in the year 2458 B. C., at which t A nee 
«own only through him. We sometimes ask i оа 
š ask ourselves а і i 
when he asks the Russian Gover tote ee ЕЕК he p eee 
пе steppes of ‘Turkestan 


of the mirage, and conf is vi А 
E š a oufirm his view il : 
lor 11 : m 89290 lew that the Hindus hav 
hence derived their ideas of the Pitris, and of Mitra and V. have 


n i aruna. In spite of the absolni 

q š ; zt { ibsolute wan: 
of sound general views M. Brunnhofer has а remarkable sagacity in dealing with poi ts of 
detail, some of which are valuable. * š ug 


The question of the connexion of ihe V. edic Hindus with the Iranian eoples 1 1 - 
attracted the attention of Prof. Weber, bni without leading him into dE © T А cx - 
: А - 3 3 АШауатапсез like those 

just mentioned. He lias taken up the subject again in an essay The essay is not confined 

io this question mor to the Rig-Veda, as he endeavours to follow up the traces of the epic 

legend in the ritual literature (another series of questions which Prof. Weber was the ДЫ 

put), but the problem of the north-west is always present in some form or other. The eee 

essay is a model of erudition, and is full, thorough and exact, with several daring digressions, 

which open up long vistas into the past, bat in which the nse'ot hypothesis is never pushed 

beyond its proper limits. As regards the epic legends, the more they agree with what ihe 

Veda has preserved or depart from it, ihe more we must, it Seems, accustom ourselves to regard 

them, not as mere copies of these more ancient traditions but, with all the later systematisation, 

asa branch of parallel tradition, having in many cases a value of its own. As to these countries 

on the north-west frontier they seem to have been in the carliést times very much the samu 

as we find them at various historical periods, in tho middle ages for example, when tlie 

iable-land, of Iran was Tadia Minor, and to a certain degree down to our own days. In every 

age the Patháns have made inroads on India, either as invaders or by a process of slow and more 

or less peaceful infiltration, and in the carly periods the Patháns were not Musalmáns. 


Other works deal wiih conceptions peculiar io the Rig-Veda. M. Koulikovski has, in 
this Review, t made a study of a certain number of epitheis of Agni, and has built up, on a very 
slender basis, a whole pile of very hazardous conclusions as to the social and political organiza- 
tion of the Vedie tribes. M. Colinet has very carefully gathered together all the ideas 
bearing on the upper world.9 The almost unavoidable defect of an essay like this, is that, 
alter reading it, we are hardly any further on than before, It was kuown that this upper world 
was the abode of the devas and the light, and it is easy to understand that it was also the ов 
of the рітіз and of Yama. But it is also the world of Soma, ol the ADH of aoe of pe 
of the asu, and of other beings, which should first of all be carefully determined, and M. 


t i f that as alway succecded in this task. This 
doubtless does not flatter himself that he has alw ays come m nd c 
would be to make clear-the most obscure portion of ihe s i Э = mor ee p 
1 1 L! "Tog т (7 "oq 3 Ë 
Yama, and has endeayoured by comparison with corresponding figures п ‹ 
== 2—1. —— o Academy of Berlin, 23rd July 1891. 
Jpisches im Vedischen Ritual in the Silzungsherichle of the Academy st De s | RE r1. 
une iti Q 17th November 1892, Prof. Weber has examined afresh a special сазе of 
s essay, Ueber ВАМИ Bahlika, ib, With November 1893, Aror ER n are in classical Baüskribnam 
a > later у e UE India ard Persia, We know that Babli aoa ce a Ep 
f Ba EN d the Bactrians, and it is generally admitted that in this Tormi thea че in 2 Eo b ОЗ E 
antata ip = Professor Weber enumerates the works whic ate = ei Kod uro еам 
the 6irst centuries of = UM tikas of KAtyfiyana, and the M анаға, hic w s s =a АЫ 
aro f ound, among ш с ‘os that Valhika, which is found in the Atharnas nta x ee А сааса анти 
Christian era. x = ‘gin aml has nothing to do with Bactria, and he ae en сана Qala de Crate 
i Я ee S Y For another special casc, that of the Y pg i pue Pu GC (e Dd E 
We EP Th qora monumenta tradiderint, Paris, 1890, and a third essay 
Ы П 


3) ichte, 17 July 1890. ДЕ " 
the лала esl E trois feux sacrés de Rig-Veda. —— da in the Muzcon, 1800. I have not yet seen another 
Tomo X2 . p. 15h here du monde supérieur dais le Rig-Ye ain с a jn London, 1802, Transactions, Yol. 1, 
5 Ph. Colinot, La E which was presented to the Oriental Congre sot Adili. M. Colinet holds that in tha 
A Сопи рны EAS in the Muséon, 1892: Etude sur le me 
рр. 896-410. А first skete 5 goddess, 
Rig-Veda, the word Adili is always tho proper name of a golds 


ез 


^ 
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reduce this conception to its origin in nature3® Like many others he sees in Yama a solar hero, 
and we may accept this view, but I donbt if we can equally accept the further ideas which he 
adds of his own, of the rising sun, the sun 3n spring-time, the setting sun, the sun at night, etc. 
In'a word, the book hardly marks any real advance, 


In this respect the work of Prof. Hillebrandt on the Soma is very diferent.?7 H there 
ever was a book fo give hope to those who desire fo see deeply into the Veda, jt is this. The 
position which the author defends js a new one ; it is of ihe very' highest importance, since there 
js scarcely a hymn which it does not touch on more or less, and from whieh it does not remove 
some troublesome problem ; to put it shortly, the correctness of the position is, in my opinion at 
jeast, proved. In the whole Veda, Soma, not only, as was formerly believed, ina few latets 
passages but in numberless places, designates the moon, conceived of as the recipient of the 
celestial soma, the food of the gods, of which the terrestrial soma, offered in the sacrifice, is 
the symbol here on earth. These three meanings are nearly always present at one and the 
same time; in certain cases it is difficult to say that the text passes from one to the other, 
so closely are they interwoven, whether intentionally or simply in consequence of the long 
employment of the same formule. This fundamental proposition of Prof. Hillebrandt's 
book is laid before ihe reader with such a wealth of proof, is followed up so patiently 
in all its consequences and in its smallest details, that it must be received, in our opinion, 
as one of the most enduring conquests of Vedic philology. Henceforth, whenever the 
eelestial soma and its peculiar attributes are discussed, we shall know where to look for 
it. The terrestrial soma is treated as.carefully as its celestial homonym. The description 
of the plant, the preparation of the sacred liquor, the utensils employed, the use ‘made 
of it in the sacrifice (no doubt in daily life too), are examined in detail, and determined 
as acenrately as the texts will permit, which refrain intentionally from definite expressions. 
If I had any doubts to give utterance to, it would be in regard to the secondary positions taken 
up in the book, where a whole series of other divine figures are more or less identified with the 
moun. In the case of Višvarúpa, the son of Tvashtri, the sun, who is the moon conceived of as 
a demon, I think that Prof. Hillebrandt is successful; I am doubtful as to Brishaspati and Apám, 
napát, who are rather other forms of Agni, though both names do occasionally mean Soma, To 
shew too ready an acceptation of syncretism in the Veda, is to bring everything into confusion. 
Much less still am I persuaded that Yama, who is also an offspring of the sun, was ever the 
moon, But it is difficult to make a discovery and not overstep its limits alittle. Among the 
points where Prof. Hillebrandt goes too far, there is one, however, which I cannot pass over in 
silence, recurring as it does over and over again. In his view the Vedic religion, from being 
solar, became a lunar religion. This, I think, is far from the case, and it became the one, justas 
little as it ever was the other, Jf the rishis of the Veda had been worshippers of the Sun, the 
Moon, the Fire, they would have told us so in clearer terms, and Prof. Hillebrand£'s diseovery. 
would have been made long ago. This discovery throws a new light, not so much on tho 
religious ideas of the rishis, as on the origins, or some of the origins, of these ideas, as well as 
2i dip a the practical part of their worship, and of the forms in which they clad their 


6 1. Elmi, Der vedische Mythus des Yama, verglichen mit den ana 
germanischen 2Pythologie, Strassburg, 1890. 


i E Vedische Aiythologio, Erster Band. Soma und verwandte Götter, Breslau, 1891. 
or Hillebrandt ranks me along with those who defend this view, and I cannot blame him for doing 50, 


since it is expressed in my Religions of India, and, up to the present I have nowhere formally withdrawn it. But, in 


fact, I have long ceased to hold it, and have arrived at opinions which are f undamentally the samo as thoso of Prof. 


enr EMT уы ior ibe some reasons — the identity of the amrita and of the soma, nnd the constant 

SE Y biol ШЕТ É x ze the food of the gods within tho moon. If, as I suppose, the second English edition 

ЕРІ Pria n n this point tho first edition : this second edition is quite unknown to me; up to this 

Е who Bad boil pcm que v Such a thing could not have happened in the life of the late Mr. Nicholas 

CU LOT ee g and de icato taste, If the present managers of the firm think that a book on India 
Years without additions or alterations, the next French edition will undecoive them. 


logen Ty pen-der persischen, griechischen, wn ü 
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and trying to find out, for example, in the midst of Ved} i 


festivals. Tor those who composed + 
or the fire and had become univ 
be the sky, and had bocome celestial kings, to be in t 


mystical speculation. The incoherences of the language 
if not this. опар 


Here I could close the list of works on the Rigveda, the least pretentions of which 
serve some purpose. But, however, unwillingly I find myself compelled to ret to th 
works of М. Regnaud and speak of them at some length. M. Regnaud, lik dard 

Р E Š е g E , ike many others, feels 
very keenly the imperfection of the state of Vedic studies, and cherishes the very praise worth 
desire of finding a remedy. But І mnst confess that he seems to me to be on ааа 
wrong track. In the previous Tieport (T. XIX. p. 127) I mentioned two of these essays, which 
have appeared in this Review, and tried to say in a few words all the good I could say of them, 
perhaps a little too much. I also took exception to some things, to which M. Regnaud replied 
on p. 318. In these criticisms of mine he imagined he saw the effect of advancing age, and 
from a motive of kindliness, for which I tender him my thanks, he expresses his regret that I 
have passed the age of fifty. This I regret I feel as keenly, perhaps more even than he, but 
I do not think that my years have at all affected my criticism of his work, Bnt if I had auy 
doubt on this point, M. Regnand himself would have removed it. On this same page 348 he 
has given us again a specimen of his method. Не asks how the epithet hofri, the name of a 
class of priests, could have been given to Agni. The best means of learning this would surely 
be to investigate the functions of the lotri, to examine, with this end in view, the innumerable 
passages in which the word is found, to find ont also if Agni has not other similar epithets, 
such as xeshtri,-potri, adhvaryu, etc. M. Regnand's method is more expeditions ; he is conient 
with knowing that the word ‘rests on two roots originally identical both in sense and form, 
meaning — (burn, shine, manifest) make to understand,®? pour out, scatter, etc.," and the thing is 
done. Frankly, I do think that even at twenty I should have been too old for a method like 
this. Iam not able to review in detail, in this place, these Vedic studies, which are besides 
already quite familiar to the readers of this Review.‘ They consist uniformly of a “preface on 
method," (as if there were a peculiar method for the Rigveda) followed by translations of 


hese songs, Soma and Agni had long ceased to be the moon 


1 d Varuna had ceased to 
urn drawn into and 1035 in tlie eddies of 
e of the hymns wonld have no meaning, 


whole hymns or isolated passages. What this method precisely is Would be difficult to say at 


a first view in a few words. We see chiofly that M. Regnaud claims to continue the work of 
Bergaigne; that the Rigveda has been little understood because various bad systems have been 
М E Ln - ran 
applied to its interpretation; that this would be altered with a good system; that the Rigveda 


imiti 1 i 1 I othing 1s fixed, but in 
is a primitive book, the most primitive we can imagine, one tn which noth: g , bu i 
is in process of formation; that it also may not be 


take care to be in the vanguard, and be on the out- 


look against what perhaps will be the opinion current to-morrow), Laven i mE T 

src in its materials, (but where we are to draw these materials dyis as "yet ont 

this is, at first sight, 2 little confused ;*! evidently the correct metho as y y 
j) S c 3 


in its beginnings. As to translatiou, we see 

we have only to depart as mach 

according to linguistia theories whic s 

i creat care for th j 

language, and without any grea E oss 

sound philology, for instance, to translate qe 2 й s Ee 

bene iu co eee e oe ain Е а enclosing,” and further in 
. B Tale ith the meaning, a E М бел: 

š "ikshitos a simple adjective, wt gor OTR DE 
ien id а DE the mere desire of change, and contrary to all = есы 
bai : ist either in classical Sansk? 
I т н th nings which I have put within brackets do not exist either in classic 
1"; the meaning : 


v.p G; XXVI. p. 85. i 
sel e not in question here. 
ieian are not inq WEE o 


which everything, both ideas and language 
primitive in its ontirety, (we must always 


as may be from our predecessors, to frame a А Е 
h are not approved of, as far аз Tecan see, byt E euts ү 
e rudimentary principles of philology. t а по 

ng, which is not ® ara Meyfuezor, 
an offering,*? or in verse 7,** to 


39 Rather “ cal 

iu the Vedic language. " E 
t B ; L p. 302; XXIII. р. 505; 

a ELM S e m powers as a dialect 


ál eh v. rell put, 1 id 
12 Reuse “ XXI. p. 70, dai does not exist. 
.1.123,1. T. 
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the language. But tlıis mode of procedure is comparatively harmless when M. Regnand has to 
deal with a fully commented text as here, though even then it sometimes plays him a bad 
trick. Further on, for instance, he takes Hymn III. 1, which has been translated and 
annotated in the Vedic Studies by Prof, Geldner, to whom, we may mention; he deigns to 
give a certificate for proficiency in grammar, such as he has given to Bergaigne. Prof. Geldner 
thinks he sees in this hymn a very clear distinction between the celestial and the terrestrial 
Agni, and has naturally drawn a little on his imagination, for things like that are never 
clear in the Veda. M. Regnaud, who, from the first, holds fast by his “system,” and will not : 
hear of п celestial Agni at any price, thinks he sees in it only the terrestrial Agni, the fire on 
the altar, and, asa matter of course, composes anotherromance. Letus admit that his notion isthe 
better of the two; all that I wish to do is to shew, by an example, at what price he has gained it, 
and what confidence we can have in its author. In the second verset? g/h becomes a masculine, 
which it certainly is not here, because of the formula in which it occurs ; татай, a middle 
form, is translated like a causative; the division of the pddas is neglected in the most awkward 
way 46 at the same time the question whether the priest who recited the hymn also fed the fire 
is got over very summarily ;17 lastly duvasyan, which is a third person plural (it has no accent), 
is taken as a participle, and, Iam very much afraid, a future participle, which would be one 
barbarism more. All this in nine words, because M. Regnaud has understood Prof. Geldner's 
German quite as little as the Saüskrit original. As methods go this is one, but not a good one. 
I shall only mention the strange interpretation of VIII., 102°(91)}, 4,4% where Aurva becomes the 
outpoured butter, metaphorically personified. Dhrigu, the flame also personified, and Apnayiina, 
another metaphorical synonym of fire which M. Regnaud refrains for the moment from explain- 
ing, but for which he will certainly have an explanation ready when wanted. And they were not 
only such in their origin, to be re-discoverod now by the clear eyes of M. Regnaud; they were 
so for the rishi too, who could recite without aslaugh; “I invoke the бге, as Butter poured 
forth, as Flame, as Fire (invoke it)? Daring as this may seem, M. Regnand affords us plenty 
moro examples; for, in the meantime, the “system” has been brought to perfection and 
reduced to a formula; the key of the Veda has been detected and М. Regnaud does not need to 
take any further precautions, ‘This key is, that there are no deities in the Rigveda, there are 
only two igneous elements, fire and an inflammable liquid, agui and soma, whose constant union 
is the sole theme of tho rights; all the rest is delusion and rhetoric. Like most wrong-headed 
ideas, it has not sprung up of itself, but has its origin ina grain of truth. It has long been noticed 
that divine personages are nob always taken seriously as such in the Veda, and that the sacrifice 
is at least as much an opus operans as an opus operatum, and that not in the sense in which every 
act of witchcraft is, but as a primitive rite, anterior to every thing, ‘and rendering the gods, in 
8 Way; superfluous: A whole school of the Mimimsi went, in this respect, quite as far as 
M. Regnaud: for them the gods existed only in the $abda (we would say in the letter) of the 
Veda. And so in spite of their scrupulous picty in the ritual, they were looked on as atheists. 
This, in the rishis, has been called syncretism, and has been regarded as the result of advanced 
CONUM аон D was in process of dissolution, nob of. formation. 
nor speculation of an ERE dis с x g: or Way j ib д8 neither syncretism, посаду веси 
Е keyi ot m md deed he d Ше fire and the lignid butter is the primitive 
must first.clear the ground a little If ho GNE bay soley, . . To attain this result, we 

: зге are no gods, ib is clear we cannot speak of believ- 
— —— ro — U ШЫЙ ЫЫ E BAO Spe o 


« T, XXII. p. 302, 


"rs š 
E вш шге n ve spond half yerse, whero nearly evory word is taken wrongly, cidatha, among the rest, 
47 To M, Regnaud kak * стени a has proved, without having been nblo to convince any ono else of its truth. 
а presents по difliculty, but with the standpoint which he occupies, is thoro anything 
48 Т. XXXIII. p. 313. | 
49 This tasteful interpretation is o 
misunderstanding of this vorse, 
Does M. Regnaud not know this i 


© T, XXII. p. 311. 


nly a part of a lon 


£ proof of h Я Я its гіве in the 
lera ib "dapes anos ow the myth of Aurva took its rise in 


з as old as tho boginni of such-like misapprehensions is exhibited ns n discovery: 
3 old as the beginning of Vedic studies P Can he have forgotten tho god Ka? 
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ing and having confidence in them. We 
sentiment 15 expressed in the Veda, has not this meaning 
notion, and savours too much of reflecti s: 
material, and tangible; that ¿radqhá here 
language in India, “ gift, offering.” 
“ whose ришшув meaning is, without doubt, to give, restore 
signification * of the roots slath, šrath and gran, variants of grad , 
restoro, detach, eto. by “the constant use of tho derivative 
the ritual and technical sense of a libation made to the manes: 
translations, which М. Regnaud looks on as « perfectly convineing," but which will b 

by no Vedic scholar. If there are no gods, there must consequently b RE 
reality there are none: as he shews us further on,9 not by a “saqi Ee Н ad 5 
too long, but by a method of procedure which “ very happily" leads to tlie EN Sesdi + 
much less cost.” Ninety-nine per cent. of the Veda has, it is true, very much the look of 
being prayers ; there is nothing, it would seem, that the gods are not asked to grant or to 
avert. These are alf merely phrases, or passages which have been wrongly understood. "The 
texts are as clear as day, we must only torture them io understand them. The whole of thi: 
article is simply topsy-turvy. How can I prove to M. Regnaud, if he will not sce it, that 
fam ma sui srij« varchasá means “ (Agni) grant me splendour,” and not “ (Agni) make me 
flow on with thee,” that is to say, “cause that which I am ‘making flow, to flow,” ? that sam 
má agne varchasá srija sam prajayd sam áyushá, means © Agni, grant me splendour, offspring, 
a long life" and not “Agni, make me flow on by thy splendour, by thy production, by thy 
warmth”? that I. 93, 22, means '*O Waters, carry off whatever evil has been done by me 
whatever violence I have committed, or what I have sworn falsely” and not “O Waters 
(which I make flow on), carry off all what in me is difficult of approach (let not that flow 
on which I do not cause to flow) or what I have hemmed in (prevented from flowing 
on) or what have closed in, inasmuch as I have not caused it to Wow on.7 “The root 
íap," says M. Regnaud, on this, “is generally taken to mean ‘swear, curse.’ It has this mean- 
ing, it is true, in the classical literature, but from a wrong interpretation of its Vedic meaning. 
Sap, for &сћар, seems to be a doublet of kshap, which means ‘that which covers, envelops,’ or 
* darkness, night ;' compare the Greek скіта, окёто, oxendge elc." M. Regnaud often Appeals 
to Bergaigne. Now, if he can shew me, in all Bergaigne's works, i single SPEIER Оң sleight 
of hand like this, I shall consent, from henceforward, to admit that he is right in the whole 


ате next told that the word sraddhd, 


› that theological’! fait 
on for so early a book, where eve 
means what it has never 
This M. Regnaud tries to 


#0 by which this 
h is too abstract «i 
rything is simple, 
meant since the existence of 
prove by the Latin credere, 
trust ;”52 by means of tug 
. ۰... which mean to send, 
(or the variant)" graddha in 
"55 in a word, by a succession of 


question. 


t least at the end of this long ani doleful 


is poi me, for ¿his time a, 
At this point we have come, p T 


journey in the realm of absurdity, and are now m а en io rend w 
in which M. Regnaud has embodied his most recent researches. 


A N k £r1ddhá in the Veda for faith in the sense of 

g sith words in ical. No body ever took sr aut the iiin Mia ta 

Bt. 2 5 ipn esc ee ceni seo that there is anything so таа ү veu iue d bui ^ : 

ia cries a : i j such and such а god. The mos ve tribe y 

А EEG ly of such and such a g mitive tribe wq may 

anh -boliof in the power or the existence simp ma Я жы сус =з 
Mando E. e not beliove in their gods (of course if fee Some) and the ie 

tliis position, thoy knew peoples who were aiti. пайга, `“ who did not [рн de MER. 

: чт ive Hot E we. eR in a aa dispositiot of the gift,” or something similar, 

Ç Š for š ing lik e meaning 0 : , ipeo i 

53 Which assumes for кы d like the m g dn dtes ibis lant Fat 

% Again an inaccuracy. Dr 


ais surely a derivative аш 
it Ron i licated, never a liba- 
£ igi d the derivative cannot both mean ` g Еа ша чаре, 
he опаш e always, an inaccuracy. Srdddha means the whole coremonys fe Sead ats DER 
LI a) 


i sing attention 
tion, a single offering. M. Regnaud would have mado a point by pay ing z at habit is a second natare. 
expla srüddha by * the ceremony w 


hich has to do with the offerings. 
шю T, XXVI. p. 48. 


5; The bracketted words are a 
оз Lo Rig-Veda et les origines de la Pu 
Bibliothèque d'études in the Annales du Musee 


ons of M. Regnaud. 


micis ases ng the first yolume of the 


dded by me, and are tak КО pasti (fonai 


mythologiz indo-européenie. 
Guimat), Paris, 1892. 
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Shall I give an analysis of this work, the result of hasty studies, caren a from hand to 
mouth, but with a great air of confidence, which we are, nevertheless, eae MR T 
look on asa prolonged mystification? As to matter or method, we do not lear pu. Inga hich 
we did not know before; the fire and a liquid, their union or, rather, mutnal trans ormation, in the 
flame of the altar, the liquid becoming fire and the fire becoming liquid : the whole honor of the 
authors of the Veda is bounded by this; they see and seek for nothing beyond. 1 hey sit bent 
before the fire like alchymists, intent on their magnum opus, but a magnum opus which seems 
to have no purpose, At least M. Regnaud himself docs not appear to have rightly grasped 
this purpose, since, here again, he does not tell us what it is, and the explanation of this 

curious state of mind is pnt off till later, when no doubt he will have pulverized the 
сойз of Greece, as thoroughly as those of India. For the time being, he is content 
UR establishing the fact, that the foundation, the only real foundation of the Veda, is ihe 
act of pouring into ihe fire, to feed it, an inflammable liquid, oil, or spirituous liquor : — 
facts which nre proved by him “according to the meaning of the texts and common 
sense," Putting aside for a moment the texts, let us look at this common sense. 
What it tells us is, that if the soma helped to feed the fire, it must have been inflanmable, and 
must haye been an oil or alcohol. But sound sense makes us also see clearly the unlikeness of 
this conclusion. The plant which yielded the soma (and provisionally, till we are enlightened 
by a revelation from above, we must believe that it came from a plant) was probably ground 
up in water, and the liquid so obtained was itself mingled, not only with milk and other 
snbstances, but also with water, all of which scarcely harmonizes with the notion of an inflam- 
meble oil. Ib was drunk and produced excitement and intoxication, which agrees with this 
notion still less. On tho other hand, can we, without further consideration, attribute to the 
Hindus of that time the knowledge of distillation ? For every other spirituous liquor obtained 
by fermentation, wine included, even though vory strong and in a perfectly pure state, even 
without any addition of water, would have extinguished the fire rather than have quickened it. 
Even the fermentation must have been feeble, for the soma is not described as a liquid which 
could be kept; it seems that it was prepared when wanied. The texts tell, or seem to tell, us all 
this, and we have no right to throw thoir testimony overboard, like M. Regnaud. Further, 
we cannot call to mind, in other later texts, a soma more or less different from that 
which, being certainly mixed with water and not fermented (it had not to be more than one night 
old), did not put the fire out; a fire, that, ië must be remembered, consisted of a few small 
faggots, We may imagine that the Hindus had in time substituted other plants in place of 
their soma; but how could they have lost the art of distillation, if they ever had it? How could 
they have given up the use of an oil to feed their fire ? Things and ideas may change, bnt 
usage is commonly permanent. This conclusion, then, lands us in serious difficulties, and 
common senso bids us, in such a case, re-examine the premises with care ; is the soma really 
the food of Agni? If, indubitably, the texts answer in the affirmative, then and then only, we 
must admit it to be true. On this point, there is on the first page of the book, a note which 


we cannot read without regret, where M. Regnand asserts that Prof. Hillebrandt in his work 


on “the god Soma” has only seen one thing, namely, that the soma was also poured on the fire. 


Can he have read Prof. Hillebrandt’s book, and not destroyed his own! The truth is that, if 
Prof. ЕШШ? has seen only this, it is because this is the only thing to вес. Nowhere, in. 
ro text, are we told clearly that soma is tho food of Agni, that the soma is poured into the fire. 


с: nourish it, and make it blaze up. Agni is fed on butter and fat, he devours the wood and 
the raw flesh, if he drinks the soma, it is ns a god and companion of other gods. The soma- 


д шее chiefly Indra, who drink it and have drnnk it from the first in heaven, and 
in the solemn sacrifices, who geb their share of it hero on earth, part of which was mir into 
ihe fire to make them approach, we know not how orin what quantity. But we must think i 
to ш these symbolical acis are commonly reduced. The olficigting раве dore 
zd om eu inno that in M, Regnand’s eyes these devas are the flames, that Indra is 
another namo for Agni, that the officinnts are probably also the flames, that the'heaven has no 
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existence, and that consequently no one could dr 
AL. Regnaud, and we must not begin 
then for us only the texts, the unfort 


ink there the soma. 


3 But this i 
by believing in it if w пва tho Vedarof 


€ are to criticize it, There remain: 
unate texts, to which we must t us 
UM l the st at last return. Sad to a 
they exist only to be the victims of the theory. All this is purely û priori construction, ЖОЕ, 
! s ion, t| 


M. Regnaud were to assert the cont : 
142 ss rar ^ : 
learned that prithivi НЕ — Ыш It is not from the lexts that he hag 
T. r saer # Sarma saprathah means; «Бао N "ibas; 
which extends itself,” that Indrávaruna А à hh 1 ил s үнс. 
: E. 7 P . "tian means “fire айт and 
fire enveloping, make the libation flow оп for us.” No, once in possession of his € key "h е " 
it to every “lock” to see if it will fit Aud it fits, bui à А . кеу, he applies 
d Aue Wats, but at whata price! This fourth chapter, 
not to speak of others, is so marvellons that КИ е nat : 
the whole system b luctio ad absurd. 1 we ask if itis not meant as a refutation of 
‘he whole sy y а reductio u That the Vodie dint: P ase 
t me x у ) толо ud absurdum. That the Vedic dictionary is far from porfect, no 
ri v ater . " : p. > 
one will deny. ° Mer Шегайпге, from the bréhimanas onwards, the next oldest monuments, 
3f neert: eid Darilv ILS T Sax " E 
is an ш my gni 6 parily because cer tain words have gone ont of use, or because their 
ипар tave undergone an essential change of meaning; still more, because the writers 
indulge in trifling speculations with some of them, and this again is a point in which every 
one is agreed, Our task is эш to create a system that questions everything, by starting with what 
is obscure, but to go on continuously from the known to the unknown, from what is certain 
to what is doubtful, and above all to be content with moderate gains. Has M. Regnand taken 
this course ? I can only compare his procedare to that of a woodman in a forest which mnst 
be cleared. Everything falls before him, not only technical words, terms which are uncom- 
mon, or which have early gone out of use, but the best authenticated, the commonest words, 
which have always remained in the language, and have given rise to derivatives, and passed. 
into the dialects. How eau we take serionsl oracles like the following, in which prishtha 
S Pristina, 
which is identified at a stroke of the pon with prishļa, means no longer “back,” bub “that 
which is turned; ” in which parran does not mean “ joint,” but “ that. which flows;” in which 
parvata, adri, giri, sínu do not mean “ the rock, tle mountain,” but “the libation;” in which 
grávas ів not ‘the stone,” but the libation, inasmuch as itis “ rapid; " in which barhis s no 
А .. . . . fof. N H Mo: a " 
longer '* the grass," but the libation, inasmuch as it is “ strengthening ; ° in which dyaus is 
no longer “the heaven," prithivi is no longer “ the earth,” but the libation, inasmuch as it is 
“set on fire or not set on fire ;” in which antariksha “the atmosphere, becomes the libation 
5 i n. o, " 1 T “ Ta 
“enveloped,” ¿hat is to say, “not lit;" vyoman “space becomes ihe libation which 
nourishes; in which manushvant, an adjective which does sete ues for dd due 
: i 1 T rovi rit i ade m the neuter int 
reasons, but which is said to mean “provided with р Н made 7 tl Y e x a 
fh я o jectiv VT) nd means like this, “ so far as 
manushvat which Is а synony m of another adjective mana fa, m Mes > е m "as 
provided with soma; in which pzeitra is what serves not to “ purify,” but to “light; ia 
2 ч Hear G . . 
: H wn," bat the libation as * nourishmené;” in which arani is not à 
which pur does not mean “town,” bat the libation 131 ERE е “hiel < 1 
i he libation as “moving, and in the dual “the libation which moves, and 
piece of wood, bnt the libation as E is not the year but оаа Jaana 
: ; Ud rhi nealsara 15 ; ar, ш 3 QS 
which does nob move;" in which samea : tid £ Saüskrit of 
If with it?" АП those little etymological jokes aro broughë about by means of Sañskr 
call with tr a ` ` 1 A 7 ri ine ай 
сарх is us estroy the other. We may imagine after 
Ө ' the dictionary is used to destroy th y 
all periods, and one-half of the d Md Т ERE CMM 
ases, combinations of words and whole hymns 


. « dsmabhyam surma улс 


this what will become of phr 
i skill: ilological care, 
with the same skill and philolog zieë 
i Y ү xamines in 
f this in chapters six and seven, where M. Regnand ex: 


| dies 
‘the metaphorical origin of the myth of tho Dawn, 

rreeurring libation, and “the alleged myth of the 
one of the best ascertained beliefs in the whole 


We have an example o 
order, at the expense of several er ` 
which is also, to him, merely a form o s e 

1 ч rr m 79 L from heaven, Е r B 
scent a,” i, e., its descent ate Ween ete en nuclear bool ТЕГУ 
o М um th - examples in the last part of the book (which is x Е Yes ARES 
Í SR AUT. '< which rives an explanatory translatie 
NN jt zi ia yrinted together) — an appendix which giv au Sue š are 
Š ani Ga соп as a roply to that of M. Henry. a 1 
e : à book at the Atharvaveda, undertaken as a reply to t y 
the thirteenth be i aie | 
ioshew M. Henry how it should have been done 
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It is an occasional essay, only included in 
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this vol because written in tho same spirit and with the same method, and which the anthor 
x id h sae de more telling against M. Henry, if he had not added a translation of his own to 
е І shall һауе to speak further on of the work of M. ee = oun I stall 
only say for the benefit of those readers who are not specialists, that they nec m А е alarm 
t all the accusations of ** wrong meaning” aud “opposite meaning which are »rought against 
os translation of M. Henry; this only means that M. AA йаа он CEN from 
M. Regnaud, on which we must congratulate M. Henry. No one knows potier than he that his 
translation is and could be a simply tentative one, and that it is laid before us only as such in 


a spirit of genuine modesty. 


But we do not mean to say that M. Regnaud's work.contains nothing of value. Far from 
it. M. Regnaud is a worker and investigator. lfasa Student of language he is combated py 
the students of language, if as a philologist by the philologisis, no one will deny him an active 
and original mind, a vigorous style of argument, and great keenness of observat ion. A fixed idea 
is quite compatible with the laiter gift, and often sharpens it. In the negative part of his book, 
where he detects the weak places in his opponents’ armour, the want of strength in such agd such 
an argument, the uncertainty of some meaning which has been provisionally accepted in default 
ofa better, and still more, in the few parts of his book which are not directly concerned with 
his main thesis, we finda good number of just and useful observations. But I was called 
on to speak of this thesis, or rather system in this place, and 1 am compelled to pronounce 
completely against it: Under its spell, he has rid himself gradually of some useful checks 
possessed by Vedic philology, and in the end has thrown overboard all philological principles 
whatever. He has thus given himselffree elbow room. But such a method avenges itself, 
it has led him into a perfect cloud-land, and I fear he will remain there. For if I have spen 
such time over his works, I scarcely dare hope to convince him. It was because a protest was 
needful, sinco there may be some simple-minded people on whom these essays will have an 
influence, and because, in the second place, it was needful, by shewing what the method of 
M. Regnaud is, to put an end to the belief that he carries on the tradition of Bergaigne, with whom 
for years he has had nothing in common, and lastly beeause it seemed necessary, against all hope, 
to make a final attempt to deal with his speculations. 1 do not think that, in the future, I shall 
have the same patience. M. Regnaud imagines that, since Indianists do not discuss his works, 
thisis-for the purpose of suppressing them by a conspiracy of silence. By no means. Ii is simply 
because there are certain topics which, like the squaring of the circle, do not admit of discussion. 
How is diseussion possible, when there is no kind of agreement? M. Regnaud then must 
acquiesce; his writings are now addressed only to a circle of kindred spirits. He tells us 
of a school which is being formed about him. Frankly speaking, I wish it may be very 
small; otherwise we might expect to see some strange things. 


Prof. Hillebrandt has finished, in the Bibliotheca Indica, his edition of the text of the ritual 
and liturgical hand-book of the Kaushitakins, one of the éékhds or branches of the Rigveda, ihe 
д Srauta sütra of Бап уап, and has begun the commentary of Anaritya.0 M. Sabbathier has 

given us a good study on the Aynishtoma, the simplest form of the пр sacrifices in the form 
of ш translation with explanations of the fifth chapter of tho érauta sûtra of Agvuléyana.®! 


On the Yajurveda I have few works io mention. The edition of the T'aittiriya Sambhité 
continued in the Bibliotheca Indica by Mahesachandra Nyûyaratna, has advanced since my last 
report by two parts only.® After nine years the fifth hook is finished, and there are seven books. 


== == SPSS E —— 
2 ^ ; 
Уа GANT m dio SATA MN Srauta Sálra, together with the Commentary of Varadattusuta Anarliy2- 
.1. Теғ te Sutra, Critical Notes, Indices, Caleutt 8, " fta- 
aula Anarliya, Parts i.-iv, Calcutta, 1659. 1809, lonitta, 1883, seven parts. Vol. IT. Zhe Commentary of Varadatta 


«1 P, Sabbathier, tudes de liturgie vedique. Т? Ag 


Asiatique, Jan.-Feb.-Mar. 1890). nishfoma d' après le Srauta-sttra d’ Ásvaláyana (Journal 
62 Tho Srhil& of the Black Yaj i À | 
ы Кш ajurveda, with the Commentary of Mfdhaya Achfrya, Parts XxXVu 556 
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j : f. Garbe h; К 
collection, his edition with c а ыа 
But one portion of that immen 
bháshásütra, or general rules Оп the sacrifice, has been published 


Samasramin," aud has been translated into Engli ü 
: алі: snglish by Prof. M. Müller i 
the East.‘ Lastly the Upanishad which for 4 doe 


Drihadárapyaka-upanishad, has been edite 
dinas by Geheimrath v, Bohtlingk.65 


the twenty 


Sacred Books of 
Yajnrveda, the 
ext of the school of the З] iidhyam. 


q itical recension of the text, andan attempt, 
frequently happy, to translate it, nutrammelled by the interpretation of the mc ie 


In both respects Prof. Whitney shews still more independence in the learned articles which 
he has devoted to the publication of Geh. v. Bohtlingk and which arean indispensable supplement 


to them.” I have noticed above the editiun of the Frátisá, iie Yaj 
Š : f sükhya of the Whit а 
published in the Benares Sanskrit Serics,97 FE Ne IE 


For the Simaveda the material is a little more abundant, thanks to the activity of one 
man, the ashdrya Satyavrata Samasramin, the author of the work I have analyzed above the 
Nirukbtálochana, In the Ushi (Dawn) founded by him in 1889 and conducted by him alone, he 
discusses doctrinal questions relative to the V eda, and edits texts and rare Vedic treatises, amoug 
which those of the Simaveda have taken till now the chief place. Several of these 
treatises have been mentioned above; the Néradiyasikshd, the Ashtavikritirivriti of Madhu- 
südana, what remains of the V. tkritivalli attributed to Уулф, the Yujnaparibhdshdsitra 
of Apastamba. The others are, the dksharatantra,® a treatise on the stobhas (the syllables 
inserted between the words, oreven in the words themselves, when the richas are chanted as 
sdmans) attributed to Apisuli, a predecessor of Pinini, the Sémapratis ikhyay? which also deals 
with the change of richas into síanans. This trentise, better known under the title of Phulla- or 
Pushpasátra, is here in twelve chapters and, according to a tradition, is attributed to а rishi 
Pashpa. ‘The editor does not give his opinion on these atiributions, in general he seems to 
admit them; а Simapedasam*itd,7! (i. e. the padapitha of the richas of Ше Sàmaveda, the text 
of these richas with the words separated and the phonetic rules in abeyance), made by the 
editor to replace the pádapátha atiributed to Gürgya, which is now lost; three of the short 
bráhmanes of the Sámaveda. 


1°. The Manirabráhmana,? a collection of mantras prescribed for the domestic ritual a 

of the Simaveda, with a commentary by the editor and a preface in which he sets forth the 
genuine tradition of ‘the Simayedins, at least those of the school of the Keniana with 
respect io their bréhmana. Like the other sdkhis of the aiee Vedas, ази іп 
fact, опе órthmüna, comprising the 14пдуа ог Баелди кати the mre 
ana, the Mantrabréhmana, and the Chindogya-upanishad. The other Rr E : c uns 
are supplements, anubrihmanas. This tradition is not incompatible р oe Se s 
recent date of ihe Mantrabréhmana, which has itself very much the appeara 


єз Us . Part viii, Calcutta, 1891. xe NM 
e D the second part of the Grihyasíitras of Prof. Oldenberg. Professor M, Müller had 


2 ap indischen 
i slati is pa the Apastunbasitras in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndisc 
раар ET үү, mus ae ud Grihyasttra of this Аваз further on. 
E; Brihadaronyakoptnishad in der M Whyarhtina Recension. Št. rely is 7 а 
© W D Whitney On Boktlingi’s Upantshacs in the Proceedings of the Ame vide kis au SH DEDE 
Iti midi up of the following article: — Bohélingk’s Upanishads in the i AERE EIL ba span Oe 
yat XL No.4. Theso articles embrace also the Chindogya-upanishad of Geh. v. Bohtüngs, 


9 e true, the excellent 
Further x =° rding to a report which has reached me from India, but which, I trust, will not prove true, 
According 
ies wi topped. а; .915 Vol. II. Parts i.-iii, 1892. 
dre Ted, Pastasa, Vol. I. Parts i-xii, Calcutta, 1899-01; Vol. I 71. Usha, I, 5, 1890. 


то Ọshô, I. 3, 1890. н 
‘st time i 1 Commentator, 1872. 
i o for the first time in the Hindu 
E in his Niruktálochana. 


со Ushd, Т. 2, 1889. 
52. Ushá, I, 3, 1890. i m 
is This queation has been treated by the editor 
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supplement, aud which in its present state, is perhaps not much older than the grihyasütra of 
the Sümaveda, that of Gobhila.74 For even if, generally speaking, a тата is anterior to its 
corresponding sülra,i& does nat follow that the compilation of the one should haye been 
finished and entirely fixed before the first redaction of the other, But this is mot the point of 
view of the editor; for him, from the moment when his text becomes a bréhmana, it changes 
its character and its antiquity becomes indisputable, Critical as he may be, or at least open to 
doubt as io other works, when he has to do with the tradition of recognized gurús, he raises no 
discussions, especially on what touches his own Veda. 


99 The Arsheyabrahmana,”® опе of these anubrdhmanas, with the commentary of Sáyana. 
Ii is a kind of anukraman?, or index of the rishis, who are authors of the símans, published 
before with extracts from the same commentary by Burnell, in 1876, and, again, according to 
the text of the Jaiminiyas, in 1878. 


3°, The Vantabrdhmana,* another anubüráhmana, which gives the succession of the a1 cient 
teachers of the Sámaveda, with the commentary of Sáyana, aud notes by the editor, This treatise 
had also been published by Burnell with the same commentary in 1873; the Grikyasmigraha,™ a 
paridishta, or supplement of the domestic rites of the Simaveda, the Grikyasttra of Gobhila ; the 
Upagranthasitra,’’ another purisishta of the Nrautasittra of the Simaveda ; the Seventeen Mahd- 
sdmans,” the Seren Samhitds,© the Recitation of the Brahmayajiia,® and the Arishtacarga,™ are 
also short liturgical collections, lessons which the student of the Sà&inaveda must repeat, either 
every day or on certain occasions, prayers which are only shortly prescribed in the ritual works, 
brdhmana and stra, which the editor prints in full, with the traditional mode of reciting ihem. 
Besides the part devoted to editions of texts, there is another part of the Uski, in which the 
editor investigates, either in Saüskrit or Baiigili, various points of Vedie doctrine, questions of 
ritual, custom, morals, or health ; some of which are highly interesting. as burning questions and 
bearing on the interests of the day, such as the prohibition of travelling beyond the seas, or 
* working in the fields, infant marriages, the marriageable age of girls, ete. They are in fact really 
fatuis, in which, without breaking at-all with the orthodox method of settling everything by 
an appeal to the texts, the dchdrya shews great liberality of mind, and gives his vote as much as 
may be for the most enlightened and most just decision. 


Geh. v. Béhtlingk has edited and translated the Chdndoqya-Upanishod,® on the same lines 
as in his previous issue of the Brihadaranyzki-Upanishad. "е critical restoration of the text 
had to play a greater part here, since this Upanishad is not so well preserved as the other. As 
in the previous publication of Geh, v. Béhtlingk we must refer to the remarks of Prof, Whituey, 
mentioned before. Lastly, Mr. Oertel has made some additions io our knowledge of the 
bráhmana of the Sámavedins of the school of the Jaiminiyas, by publishing afresh, from more 
abundant manuscript sources, the fragment of the óréhwan: which Burnell printed in a few 
copies in 1878, and which Prof. Whitney has also worked at, and by adding to this fragment 


eight other pieces taken from another section of the brdkmana of which only the Kena- 
Upanishad was previously known.9* 


| For the Atharvaveda, on the other hand, the harvest has been very rich, not so much from 
the number of publications, as by the exceptional importance of one of them. M. Henry has 


oe ee ee eee 


Tå Cf. on this the remarks of Prof. Oldenberg in the Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXX., p. 4, ete. 
75 Ushá, I. 11-12, 1891. *6 Ushá, II. 2, 1892 i i 


Yt Ush 1 ; 
Usi, І. 10, 1891, Published before at the end of the Grihyasütra of Gobhila, in the Bibliotheca Indico, and 


by Prof. Bloomfield in the Zeitschrisi indi 
idee in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgentliéndischen Gesellschaft, XXXV. 1881, with a German 


E geht; S ыл: ?9 U4hÁ, TT. 2, 1892. 80 Ibid. s1 Usha, 11.8 82 Ibid. 
Otto Bohtlingk, Chándegyopanishad. Kritiech herausgegeben und übersetzt, Leipzig, 1889. 


" ud 
CARSON Ed front the Jaimintya-Brükmana and Upanishad- Bráhmana, parallel to passages of the 
28,0 Andogya Upanishad. In the Journal of the Americun Oriental Society, Vol. XV. 1892. 


` 
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given us а translation of two books of the Sari YT] 7 
ula i 


on, except for one’s own 
For it must be confessed 


the general likeness of the commencement and th оп, I had been struck with 


tl Ai asi E 2 т e mantras and гас t š 
: Ms. E He described in the Yajurveda, and had Sue Manas of the “royal rite,” 
5 1ad followed this track he would perhaps hive found ivan? a E ea oe 
tm ground for 


the be in Ц . d w 
S ng at le ist, as E rof Bloomfield has ufterw ards shewn in the excellent k h 
einnince at 1 remarks ich 


he has mado on this т 
1 Р . 
кш E 15 translution.26 Аз a translation to be read from beeinni 125 
esstul. But as a commentary, аз ап honest and pain: ginning to end, it is not 


est (as ; painstakin Ositi i i 
the text, as a starting poiut for other attempts, it is, in my pios коз з ы 
, of g ralue. And this 


is how M. Henry seems to have lo ib: i 
y oked on it: it is eminent] i 
: й : a work of bi i 
p the seventh book, he Із on more favourable ground. Here z are in the mna i 
Е к үт. sorcery, incantation on which this Veda is founded; information about ME UE 
a : i сз is ee though often concise and obscure, and we know something at pnis Š 
what 16 15 all about. M. Henry's labours, which are i t wi pe 
carried out with care th 
welcome; he has added as it were another link t l dee 
о the chain of translati rhi i 
the first seven books of the Atharvaveda. puis: 


Mr. Magoun. has edited, with translation and commentary, the Asuritalpa,®7 one of these 
short treatises subjoined in no regular order to the Atharvaveda under the general heading of 
parisishtas or appendices. In this, the practices of witchcraft, which are carried out by и 
of a plant called dsuri, and which Mr. Magoun has studied carefully, are described. The text 
which is very corrupt, required many emendations, to which we must add those payaa 
afterwards by Geh. v. Böbtlingk. -Professor Bloomfield has published in a completer form 
-one of those detached studies, which I was able to refer to in the last Report from the sum- 
mary report in the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, and he has followed it up by 
several others of the same kind,” in which he shews, with his complete mastery of the subject, 
the importance of the ritual for the interpretation of ihe Veda, how many problems as to 
the arrangement and primitive meaning of the mantras are thereby solved, problems whose 
'very existence would otherwise not even be guessed at. In several of these studies, which 
are usually confined by him to the Atharva-Veda, Ме has enlarged his scope and examined 


mnes Rohitas. Livre XIII. de VAtharva-Veda, traduit ef commenté, Paris, 1891, Atharva- 
Le livre PII. de V Atharva- Veda traduit et commenté, Paris, 1892. 

ntribulions to the inlerpretation of the Veda. I do not require to retur here 
M. Regnaud has given ; he has pereeived that what is described 
has a knowledge of the usages which we have not, itis his eternal 
sion we would need td'adopt his system and nse 
t publication in which he criticizes the views cf 


86 Victor Henry, Les Hy 
Veda, traduction et commentaire. 

86 In the fourth series of his Co 
to the translation of the thirteenth book which 
must go on partly at least on this enrth, but he 
union of the fire and the liquid. To gain auything from his ver 
tho same language ns he does. І do not yet know his most recen 


Prof. Bloomfield. А 
The Asurikalpa : a Witchcraft Practice of the Atharva-Feda, 


87 H. W. Magoun, 
1 fi tary, Baltimore, 1889. 
fon chen Qescllschajt, XLIV. (1800), p. 489. 


88 In tho Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandis 

89 Tomo XIX. p. 14. 

9 Maurico Bloomñeld, 
Vol. ХІ. 1890. Third Serie 
American Journal of Philology, 


with an Introduction, Transla- 


in the American Journal of Philology, 


ibuti Interpretation of the Veda, 
Contributions to the Inierpretatt f ase. i ТУ 


s in tho Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
Vol. XII. 1892. 
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ا‎ 
certain myths in their totality, such as those of Namuchi and Indra, A Po and u two 
dogs, of Manu, and of Saranyu. I think that for each one of these he has ae тен їп 
making the story more definite, in telling it to us better, notably in the case o pt 11% and 
Saranyu; where he attempts to guess nt their origin, he seems less fortunate. But, asa 
whole, these studies are written with such care and with such a perfect knowledge of the data, 
that with regard to thisalone any future student of these myths will have always to pay attention 


s indefatigable. At the head of a company of pupils and col- 


them. Professor Bloomfield i 
а Һе gives us hopes of a complete Vedie Concordance which will contain all the form ulae 
о 


of the older literature. If this work be carried out thoroughly on. the orderly and compre- 
hensive plan sketched out by Prof. Bloomfield, it will bean invaluable help in future researches,’ 
Another announcement which we welcome with pleasure is that of the speedy appearance of 
the translation of the Atharvaveda by Prof. Whitney, with commentary, notes and references. 
It is, further, a proof that the health of Prof. Whitney, which has long been far from good, is 
at last re-established, and that is a second reason for hailing this announcement with joy. 

š (Lo be continued.) 


o 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.I.E., 1.С.5. 
is (Continued from p. 938.) 


2. Badges or Dévaks. 


A great step towards guardian gods took place when the spirits of the family dead 
were considered friendly, not hostile. These friendly dead had, as noticed above, taken their 
` abode either in the living tombs of man-eating animals, or in fruit or other food-yielding trees. 
The choosing a badge was not the cause of tree, or animal, worship; it was the result of the 
belief that the spirits of ancestors lived in plants or in animals.! Mr, McLennan explains 
the ten incarnations of Vishnu as the adoption into the national religion of ten clan gods? 
It seems simpler to suppose that these were all worshipped as different objects, which gave 
protection against spirits, before they were chosen asa badge by any clan. 


In the Bombay Presidency the practice of choosing guardians, or dévaks, is universal 
among the Marithis of the Deccan, and to a less extent among the Kunbis, Kélis, and Malis of 
the Konkan, and some husbandmen, like the Halvikki Vákkals of North Kanara. The usual 
dévaks are animals, like the elephant, stag, deer, or cock, or trees, as the mango, jambul, vad, 
or bér; The dóvak is the ancestor or head of the house, and so families, who have the same 
guardian badge, or déval:, cannot intermarry. If the dórvak be an animal, its flesh is not eaten. 
If the dérak be a fruit tree, the use of the fruit is not forbidden, though some families 
abstain from eating the fruit of the tree which forms their dérak, or badge. Among the Nasik 


91 See on this a letter of Prof. M. Müller in the Academy, 22nd October 1892. 

UAE the ШУШЫ Y shall also mention a pamphlet by M. V. Henry, in which he applies the theory of nature or 
solar riddles’ to some ancient legends and in which tho references to the Veda are numerous: Quelques mythes 
nituralistes méconnus. Les supplices infernaus de V antiquité, Paris, 1892. In the case of Tantalus the author 
could have strengthened his position if he had noticed that, in its most ancient form, the punishment of Tantalus 
takes place not in hell, but in henyen. 

š x Tenis Cone d Bats asa of the Hymns and Sacrificial Formulas of the Literature of the Vedas. 
y Maurice Bloomfield. From the Johns Hopkin’s University Ci в ; 4 i 
Ө КДН, Ami 1899, р, ersity Circulars, May 1892, CF. Proceedings of the American 

5! Announcement as to a Second volume of the Rolh-Whilne iti 

j [ t ^ | h - y edition of the Atharva-Veda, by Prof. W. D. 
oe nat the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, April 1892, [The great Professor died 7th June, 
T H еа (Fort. Rev. Yol. VII. New Series, p. 218) thinks that the worship of animals or plants began in 

eir being badges or protectors. Lubbock thinks it arose from certain nncestors choosing to be called as а 


memorial after some animal, It scems more likel i ige i 
E 1 y to have it i ing ro- 
animals (Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. 1I. р. 237). зт sta FS DOTTY 


2 Fort. Rev. Vol, VII. New Series, p. 215, 
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gua == 
ə 

are s ` s em CUN 
such trees, ov tree 3 Among their décaks 


Е p. ; » mango, jambul (Calypt 
and vad (Ficus T ndica)3 Some haye UC d 


е a conch-shell, an ] 
Raítnágiri Tm 3 دا‎ ? earthen pof, or an g 8 2 

nigiri Kunbis the vad (Ficus Indica) is the o. s M Mio id Among 

о nave е surname 


of Kadam, and an ele 
e ANUS phant of those whoso surname is SivanL: 
the Shélipur Burnd’s dévak, or КОГА. ie жс is Sñvant5 А mango twig is 
Téli, or oil-maker, is an iron bar, or ahár, а l dévak, or guardian; of the Shélipor 
Shélipur Agarváls, or scent-makers, is five E ea Е tpa l, or ghana The dévak of the 
lamp in the middle? ‘The PAR or SLM =O алй “pots, with a lighted 
sevenih year, worship the musical instruments which а at ir ae "ert Ed E 
the important cultivating class of Halvakki Vi kkal 1. панаа Оа аа 
UM BO 1 akkais, an early and wide-spread tribe, is divid :d 
into eight clans, each of which has a separate badge, which, when iti i M 
eat. Thusthe Kadanballis do not eat the kadavé, от dens thà Вар diis ote a s 
deer, the Kuntiballis do not ent the woodcock.9 T} Dhur è En Como tent fha bargi OE 
+ ; à à à 1e Dhurvé Prabhus of Poona, before the thread- 
girding ceremony, set upa guardian, or dóvak, They take tt t, whi i 
sud awia ha mas tk: € y є an earthen pot, which they white-wash 
= $ у » green and reds In itare laid grains of wheat and rice, a betelnut, 
o са meric root, and a halfpenny. The lid of the pot is closed, and thread ; 
A lighted stone lamp is set before it, and fed with 011.10 The déval: of the Poona Rauls consists 
a leaves of the mango, rut, and аашинщ trees! The dévak, or guardian, of the Bangars of 
оопа a a соора; апа the dézak of the Pardéshi Rájputs is an earthen pot filled with 
wheat. 2 The dévaks, or guardians, of ihe Ahmadnagar Sonirs, at their weddings, are their 
sdndds, or pincers, and their blowpipe, or phunkanil3 The dévak, or guardian, of the Jain Shimpis 
of Ahmadnagar is а pot with a flat lid, white-washed and marked with red and green.4 The 
Ghisádis of Ahmadnagar have as a guardian the leaves of the mango, umbar (Ficus glomerata), 
rui (Calotropis gigantea), and jambul trees16 The Ahmadnagar Khairis’ family guardians at a 
thread-girding and a marriage are white-washed earthen poís.? The Chimbhirs of Ahmad- 
nagar worship an axe as their dévak, or guardian, and the Pahidis, a small class of Nagar 
market gardeners, worship a pair of scales, or faraju, as their dévak.17 


a piece 
S wound round it. 


Several of the early tribes of Bengal shew traces of the worship of clan guardians, or 
badges, The Hés and Mundis are divided into clans or kilis. A man is not allowed to marry a 
girl of his own elan. The Mundaris adopt the name of an animalas the clan badge, and its flesh 
may not be eaten. Among the animals chosen are the eel and tortoise. The badges of the Larkás 
and Hós are not generally animals? The Mánbhüm Kharriás neither eat mutton, nor use wool. 
Dalton suggests they may be a sheep tribe, and the flesh of the badge, according to Xolarian 
rules be forbidden. Several of the Khond clans are named.after animals — Muninga or Fish Tribe, 
Janingàá or Crab Tribe, Pochangià or Owl Tribe, Syalongá or Spotted Deer, and Orangé or Blue 
Bull. The Oràoñs of Chutià Nagpur and the Kasiás of the North-East frontier are called after 


5 From verbal information given by a peon. 
т Op. cit. Vol. XX. p. 49. 
з Op. cit, Vol. XV. p. 203. See anie, note 6. 
11 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIIT. p. 330. 
13 Op. cil. Vol. XVII. p. 130. t 
15 Op. cit, Vol. XVII. p 98. 16 Op. cit. Vol. ХҮП. p. 111. 
18 Dalton's Descriptive Ethnology of пага р. 189. uS T 
Р »rson's Khonds, p. 31. Other tribal names seem to have a 

; È Dm : Ds терр у ds [ied em Koda Pen ie tho horse god of un c TT fonds 
m Mp ital "Tribes of the Central Provinces, p. 15). Lamani is a peacock = ee, d i s a Le £m 
UR K allo k in somo Gond dialects (op. cit. p- 7). Koi із а cock or orow In = 5 ч p. УЗ p de ааа 
кош 2a у d 10 Tho Marñthi Selara do not eat gout's flesh, and zoom to take t om um а 1 с 
ad E aut t yr EUH probable that Selar has been ge n bans Qus ins is: 
shel for a goat. S QR E asr e nggosted that the well- у 3 . os 
Mister D Si, Sry me cheat e Den е nar mana 
chief capital wa: 


among the Gonds (op. cit. p. 6). 


3 From MS. notes, 4 From MS. notes. 
€ Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XX. pp. 95, 143. 
8 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 191. 

10 From MS. notes. 

12 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. pp. 205, 403. 

1 Op. cit. Vol. ХУП, p. 101. 

I7 Ор. cit. Vol. ХҮП. рр. 167, 91. 
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Ес 
the animal after whom they are Сей. Сапа the Tirkis, ог 
"Mice, may not eat mice; Ekhars, or Tortoises, may not eat the tortoise ; Kir a шау not eat the 
stomach of a pig; Lakrars may not ent tiger's flesh; Kujrars may not eat о! rom the iree or sit 
in its shade; Gedhiars may not eat the kite; Khakhars may not eat the crow ; Es may not 
eat the eel ; Kerketars may not ent the bird of that name ; and Barars may por eny from fig 
leavos2! The Santháls have twelve tribes, but only one is called after ап animal.? 
the tribes of Central Asia, many of whom trace their 
descent from animals. The Chinese have clan-names and keep the rule forbidding the people of 
the same clan-name marrying. The Japanese of the old Shinto faith have a kami, or guardian 
saint, in each house.” In Australia the.badge or clan-guardian, which is called kobong, is wide- 
spread. It is accompanied with thetwo rules — that succession is generally through the mother, 
aud that people with the same crest may not шатту.®% They have also the rule forbidding the 
killing, or use, of the clan-guardiun.7 The Australian tribes are called after animals, as Marui 
the kangaroo, Tdhuru the brown-snake, Kurnki the opossum. When they go to war each carries 
his own animal stuffed asa standard. The Australian guardians are both plants and animals, 
Many of the animals are birds, and one is а fish. ‘They believe that their forefathers were turned 
from these animals into теп.” The Philippine islanders had many ancestral guardians called 
anitos, whom they called in time of trouble? The Tiji islanders have badges, and follow the 
rule that the badge may not be eaten. He who worships the eel-god must never cat ecl, Some 
cannot eat men, because their badge is man." In Africa tribes lave a badge or guardian, and 
keep the rule against marriage between people with the same erest.32' The Banyai of Equatorial 
Africa pray to the dead. The Veddals think tho spirits of ancestors guard them, and the 
Dakotahs and the New Caledonians call on ancestors to help.33 

Many North American tribes have a clan-guardian, generally an animal, bear, wolf, or 
deer. The guardian is held to be the clan-ancestor, and marriage between families of the 
same guardian is forbidden. In many cases the child takes its mother's guardian.34 It was an 
American rule that the guardian was not to bokilled.? Besides the clan-guardian some 
of the American tribes had a personal guardian. Wach youth sees his guardian in a 
dream. It may be an animal or part of one, the skin or the claws, a feather or a 
shell; a plant, a stone, a knife, a pipe. This becomes his protector, and is buried with 
him35 In other tribes the naked child was laid on a bed of ashes, and the marks 
which were found next morning became his guardian. - The Canadians have also guardians 
or medicines. The red-maiso is the oldest: the red deer the strongest? The Eskimos 
have also guardians, but their rules are less strict. If they are unlucky they start a new 
guardian, and under certain circumstances they-may shoot their guardian. The idols of tho 
South American Indians are guardian spirits of places.4 They will not kill the animal, 
from which they believe they are sprung.4! Among the Amazulus the ancestral spirits of one 
tribe go to fight the ancestral spirits of the other“? Тһе Amazulu ancestors are angry when” 
their rites are neglected.’ In the Roman camp the eagles and other standards held a first 


The clan guardian seems to appear among 


29 Dalton's Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 57. 21 Op, cil. p. 251. 22 Ор. cit. р. 213. 

33 Fort, Rev. Vol. VI. New Series, р, 418, 4 Early History of Man, р. 280. 

25 Silver's Japan, p. 39. 26 Early History of Man, p. 284. 

27 Furl. Rev. Vol. VT, p. 414, 23 Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. VII. p. 219, 

22 Fort. Rev. Vol. VI. p. 410, 20 Careri in Churchill, Vol. IV. p. 431. 

31 Fort, Гер. Vol, VI. p. 421; Tylor's Primitive Cullure, Vol, II. p. 232. 32 Кату History of Man, p. 282. 
2% Spencer's Princ, of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 295. t Early History of Man, p. 284. 


25 Bancroft, Vol. III. p. 35. Among the animal guardians were (Fort. Rev. Vol. VI. New Series, p. 413) wolf, 
bear, beaver, turtle, deer, snipe, horon, hawk, crane, duck, turkey, musk-rat, pike, ont fish, sturgeon, carp, buffalo, 
olk, reindeer, eagle, hare, rabbit and suake. Many othors wore planta (op. cil. p. 411); sand, wator and rock wero 
also guardians (op. cit. p. 413) ; and so were tho sun and the moon (ор. cil, pp. 419, 420). 


% "Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. ТЇ. p. 155. 7 Bancroft, Vol. IIT, p. 467. 

33 Fort, Rev. Vol. VI. New Series, p. 412, ` * Bancroft, Vol. III. p. 128. 

49 Jour. Ethno. Soc. Vol. II. p. 231. = 41 Spencer's Priye. of Sociology, Vol. І, p. 365. 
12 Op. cit. Yol. I. p. 210. 43 Op. cit, Vol. I. p. 211. 
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Europe.5 He suggests that the ani 
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worship seems to have preceded the choice ofan 
clans of Scotland have their badges, so 
and the Macdonalds’ heather. X з had th i 

bearing, meaning that they wer л ight, ni E in at dr 
guardian would seem to be the origi i id il до 2 


BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


TA 


races cla 


mals in the sky, the Serpent, scorpion, dragon, horse, bull, 


an-guardians. But the Origin of animal 


8. Spirits are Mortals, 


It seems probable, from the examples given nnder the heading of Ancestor-worship, that all 


.Spirits were originally the spirits of mem, Itis also probable that all Spirits were origi- 
nally mortal. : 


"1: 1 74 v . . А 
Корхал to ће Védas, offerings should be given to ancestors for three generations, 
and so in Western India the higher class Hindus worship their ancestors for three generations. 


But among the lower classes uneasy ghosts are rarely worshipped for more t 


han a generation 
or two. 


Ghosts are like men, and like men die and pass into powerlessness. Tho Kunbis of 
the Kónkan believe that a.ghost cannot trouble a man for more than iwelve years. In the 
Deccan there is a belief that ghosts do noi live for more than three or four generations? 
The Midhis of the North-East frontier think spirits are mortal5 The Kurktis of the Central 
Provinces worship the dead for a year after death’! In Siberia the ordinary spirit lived in a 
pillar for three years ; a sorcerer’s spirit was immortal.2 Among the Persians both the paris, or 
kindly spirits, and the déós, or unfriendly spirits, were mortal. The Burmans believe that the 
victims, who are buried alive at the foundation of a tower and become guardians, last only for a 
time." Among the Chinese the common people sacrifice to the father and grand-father; the 
nobles to three generations; the petty kings to five; and the emperors to seven ancestors." 
The Zulus worship no ancestors except tbe father. The figures set up for the dead in 
Melanesia are either the lately dead or the great dead. People seldom pray to a soul they have 
not known in life. Most ghosts perish after a time. The Greenlanders believe that spirits 
are mortal.’ The Greeks and Romans held that the life of the tree-nymph was bound 
up in the life of the tree.5® In Europe the Middle Ages (1000-1500 en D.) Rer ae: in 
mortal sylphs, gnomes and undines,? In Scotland the elfin people were believed to die. 


CN 


4. Spirits cause Disease. 


In early times the great fear which people entertained of the spirits of ee ems Т8 a e 
the belief that all diseases are caused by spirits; and the belief that 2 s "S: 
sickness and misfortune is still entertained by many early tribes ^ pis vd с d 
countries. Thus the Kélis of Thana ascribe every sickness and death to x ag y ее 

= Sa Š itcheraft./? In the Kénkan, which is locally consi dered the, E 
silage aoe ver classes ninety per cent. of the sickness and diseases is ascribed to 
ah Mahádëv Kólis of Ahmadnagar believe that ery es Е 
woman, child or catile, is caused either by an evil sp 


evil spirits, among the 1 
ФШ, or evil spirits. 
disease, which seizes man, 
š rt, Rev, Vol, VI. p. 503. 

ít Gibbon's Decline and Fall, m: T. p. 169, e * © кы ne E ph 418-509. 

46 tt's Border Minstrels, p. 23. i MS. site: m 

A Mauries dup i s T 1 us at un Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, App. VI. А 

f itive E logy of Bengal, p. 21. Ps: et Qo 

80 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethno ê Scott's Border 3finslro s i А 

5з Early History of Man, И SI IL p. 209. 85 Careri (1695) in pe an cm 

М Shway Yoo 3 The тя p M un p. 116. Ur Jour. Authrop. Jed. Vals Š ^ pp. 233, 255, 

56 Tylor's Primitive Culture, ю Smith's Clessica! Dieitouery. 


j 22. 
tê Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. П. p. 


со E R 1 i, p. 125. a m MS. notes. 
ur. t. Y 1. I. p. 47. 61 Scott's Demonolairy and W iicherayi, р Fro 
ur, Kat, Yol. 1. p. 4 
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Vaddars have a yearly feast to their ancestors to prevent 
In the Débistdn™ it is stated that in Kalinga in 
East India (1649 A. D.) every village had a spirit called by some particular name, [осп supposed 
to be the author of some disease. One was called anambaram, In North Bhutan all diseases 
are believed to be special spirits, and ihe only treatment is by exorcising."” Among the 
Gáros when a man sickens, the priest asks what god has done 16.07 The Kükis ond nearly all 
aboriginal tribes hold that diseaseis caused by evil spirits. The Khonds think disease is sent either 
by a god, or by an angry ancesior.? The Bastar Kóis believe that death is generally caused by 
female spirits, probably at the instigation of an enemy. The Katals, or Kurumbals, of 
Malabar, a higher class slave tribe, believe that the spirits of men after death inflict diseases, and 
are appeased by the offerings of distilled liquor, which the votary drinks, after calling on the 
spirit to partake of it. The Mogayers, South Kanara fishermen, believe that evil spirits cause 
disease, and so in cases of sickness they call in Billavars, and even Musalmán exorcists.?? 


The old Persians had, as the Pársi sacred books still have, n spirit-explanation for almost all 
diseases. Fever was made by the devil.’ Sickness, fever, cold, and shivering gather at 
the Tower of Silence.74 The Parsi has also a spirit of blindness, of hunger and thirst,’® of 
bad swelling, and of irregular sickness.78 The Prophet Mulummad,? held that all diseases 
were the work of devils, except fever, which was a foretaste of hell-f6ire.80 


The Chinose believe that all diseases are caused by the spirits of the unfriendly dead.9! Tho 
inhabitants of Melanesia believe that all sickness and mischief to the living is the work of the 
ghosts of the dead, who are always secking an opportunity to do evil. So, for fear of tamales, 
no one will go about at night, unless he carries a light, which ghosts are afraid of. Ifa child 
is sick, it is thought that it has wandered within reach of some ghost. Whon a man goes out 
of his mind, it is thought that a ghost has possessed him, and wonderful things are thought to 
be done by one in such a condition? The Australians believe that diseases aro caused by evil 
spirits: The Inthlangwains near Natal do not know how long the spirit of a dead person 
lives. They attribute every untoward occurrence to the influence of the spirit, and if sickness 
comes, slaughter a beast to please the spirit? Among the Wazaramos of East Africa, 
whenever any one is ill he is supposed to bo possessed by the evil one In East Africa all 
disease is believed to be caused by spirits or winds. The spirit doctor drives out the spirit 
by music and hard exorcism. The Tanalas of Madagascar believe that death is caused by 
spirits, and so at the grave a man shouts: “This is what ye” get; you must not follow after his 
children, This is the one yon have got."5 The Indians of Arizona believe that death is caused 
by the deyil.® р 


The next step was that only certain diseases came to be attributed to spirits. 
Thus the Mángellás of Thûnû believe that most diseases and misfortunes in life are due to бйз, 
evil spirits, witchcraft, or to the influence of the nine planeis.? The palm-tappers of South 
Kanara, called Billavars, believe that most women are liable to spirit-possession. The Wasnaluli 


an angry god; and the Bijipur 
the dead bringing sickness into the house. 
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of East Africa belie 
eve that many diseases il spiri 
body, nnd must be driven out.?2 USES лот E a e asunt d 
| As men advanced in knowl 
are caused by Spirits was narrowed into the beli 
caused by spirits. The diseases thus attributed 
fainting, mania, rheumatism, small-pox 
Kónkan the lower 2nd middle c l 
_ these diseases to bo due to the i 


edge and Power, theassumption that all diseases or most diseases 
ses, 


ef that somo diseases, or certain diseases, ат, 
to spirits were sudden sick Ы 
barrenness, cholera, and other epi 
lasses, and to Some extent even 
nfluence of spirits, 


The following examples shew, too, how widely tho belief that 


has De ' і і t i y 
en, enteriained, In N rth Kanara, thirt miles up the Karw ar’ riv er, a plac d j 
Ї 0 а i › ace name 


Kadéri, when Dr. Buchanan visited it (1799 

Si | b 792), had for many years been troubled b i 
sickness, : The people, who were Brihmans, thought the epidemic was the coat t. pue 
бй or spirit. The Komarpaiks, a class of No ога 


of children, whose mothers die in pregnancy, be 7 i à gs Ge d us 
cause sickness. The- sufferers attempt to be relieved Be NES 


by prayer and sacrifie d 

pillages are supposed to know charms which drive the spirits away. In the ions m 

a Chitpivan woman suffers greatly in child-birth, a priest is called who reads tho passages from 
ges 


ied Ке тц Eus away evil арышы In Bengal, Whenever & woman is seized. 

has l з supposed to be witch-ridden.® The Brinjáris of Mysore in 1792 
claimed the right to put witches to death, because all sickness among children was due to 
witchcraft.” The Coorgs believe that diseases of men and catile rarely come in the natural 
order of things, but are due either to magie or to ап enemy. In Mysore, an acute conical 
mound of mud, on a round. base, ornamented with wild flowers is set up to keep off cattle-disease. 
It is called Kitama Riya? In Mysore men are possessed and bewitched by spirits, 
who lodge in trees and burial-grounds.? Among the Kols of the Central Provinces when 
any one falls ill, the ancestors are propitiated.! The early Brühmans in India were always 
troubled by spirits and demons. In Mysore and North Tulu, if the worship of Bhütà is 
neglected, he is supposed to cause sickness and suffering. If а sacrifice is made to Bhütà he 
takes the spirit or life of the sacrifice, and gives no more trouble? Children get epileptic 
fits from ‘Siva. Sneezing is due to spirit-possession. The Pársis say a prayer when they 
sneeze.> š 


nesses, seizures, 
i demics, In the 
the higher classes, believe all 


Spirits cause disease is, or 


The Circassians believe that diseases are caused by spirits, In Egypt, Mr. Douglas 
has seen barren women pass under the belly of an elephant, to drive out the haunting spirit 
of barrenness7 The Jews held that madness was the work of a spirit, and at the time 
of Christ spirits were believed to cause madness, fits, and other forms of disease. 


The Burmans believe that witches, called sóns, kill people and give epileptic fits,? and that 
some diseases are caused by bones and other things being forced into the body by witches. 
Epidemics are specially believed to be due to spirits. In Burma, when cholera appears in * 
village, the people climb on to the roofs of the houses and beat them with bamboos and billets o 

1 Sometimes, when a person is sick, a small coffin and a tiny corpse are buried, and the 


wood. 
wood! Sometimes, when a person is sick, a small colin and a tiny corpse aro busied, and the 
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5 Dábislán, Vol. I. p. 313. 6 Balfour s Eneye. Vol. М a p Pes o IT 
7 From MS. notes. Compare :—In Gujarat, when an ascetic of the Dundià sect dies, c 
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disease disappenrs.? The Burmans use the following articles to curo sores or арый !чепаен — 
the hand of a lizard, sulphur, the bulb of a white lily, roast chillies, and cock's dung,!3 
A Burman, also when suffering from hendache, hangs up pictures of peacocks and hares under 
the eaves; headache is considered a sun-(or & moon-)stroke, and the peacock belongs to the sun 
and the hare to the moon.4 Spirits are considered опе, of the chief causes of disease in 
Burma, and the Buddhist novice is asked if he is free from madness or other ills caused by 
giants, witches, or the evil spirits of forests and 111516 In China epidemics are supposed 
to be devil-caused. The Chinese believe that drought is caused by evil spirits,!8 and also any 
sickness that does not give way to medicine.!9 The belief that spirits cause disease, 1s wide- 
spread in China. Ancestors are supposed to cause sickness if their tombs are neglected ; they 
are appeased by the present of paper money and paper clothes.2! When a Chinaman has 
had an ill-omened -dream he fills his mouth with water, slashes the air with a sword, and 
holding a red or yellow scroll in his hand says: “O scroll; avert all evil influences.” 
In China, spirits are supposed to raise storms, especially the sammer squalls known as “devils” 
winds,"3 and the stye is exorcised by a priest in order that the pigs may not become 
diseased.24 The spirits of cows are much feared in China, and must be driven away by 
exorcists or priests ; otherwise the whole herd may die. In China, when many people are 
drowned the belief is that the spirits of the poor have caused the accident. They have had no 
proper funeral and so are angry.?? 


The West Australians believe that sickness is caused by evil spirits; doctors go round the 
sick man, and shout to keep the devil away. They do not believe in natural death," but 
believe that fatal sickness is caused by their medicine-men, called Boglias, who can kill even 
at a distance from the power of some stones in their stomachs. In Australasia, illness and 
death, especially of the young, is attributed either to sorcery or to evil spirits.? The Motus 
of New Guinea connect п sudden attack of illness with an evil spirit, called Vata. He is 
supposed to live in the bush; they neither worship nor propitiate him in апу way. When a 
person is taken ill they say Vata has killed him; the patient's life is despaired of, and little or 
nothing is done to him. In rare cases some leaves and roots are used as an antidote in 
charming diseases.°° Spirits cause epidemics, and so the Motus after an epidemic drive away 
the disease-spirit by beating sticks, shouting, making a noise generally, and throwing burning 
sticks into the air2! Тһе Samoans hold that all disease marks the displeasure of some god. 
Tn cases of sickness the village priest is consulted, gifts are made, and mouthfuls of water are 
sprinkled over the sick bed:32 


The Tanalas of Madagascar believe that sudden death is caused by witchcraft; and other 
tribes, especially the Sihanakas, think all death to be due to witchcraft. When the dead is 
in the tomb the Sihanakas say: ‘Whoever it is that has bewitched you, break him upon 
the rock that the children may see it.”33 The people of Madagascar believe that any one who 
is sick is possessed by an evil spirit. In East Africa a madman is said to have fiends. 
'Barrenness is а spirit disease, and so in South Central Africa a baton of wood covered with 
grass is rubbed on a woman to cure her of barrenness.3® The people of South Central Africa 
think that sickness is due either to spirits or to sorcery." The inhabitants of the country to 
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the north of the Zambesi, have a great fear 
and wish to take away the livin 
lay the ghost39 The South ii 
appeased, there is no other cause of death except wii : S ачың 
be spirit-enused. Gardiner notes that when Dingaru 
“May he grow Breater."0 The Nubras divide diseases into two classes 
diseases and blood diseases; The Moors of Morocco, when they stumble = 
clothes, cut their fingers, break a pot, or hear an ass bray, say: 
The old belief that Spirits cause diseases seems to hay 
Africa, who now consider every sickness a judgment, 
The American Indians alm 
The Zaparo Indians of Sonth 
Indies, Columbus (1495) found 


off a pair of trousers ;4 and the Californian Indians spend all their time in shaking off evil 
spirits,‘7 


of spirits. They think that 
& When one man h 


-West Africans believ 


Spirits cause sickness 


s & Zulu chief, snee 


Wind or spirit 
fall, stain their 
say :— “God damn the devil," 2 
e been modified by the Moors of North 


ost universally believe th 
America think illness and 


Homer's!$ Greeks thought that disease was caused by a demon, 
upheld by Pythagoras? Madness they thought was due io a 
called madmen lymphati, ghost-haunted, and 
The Roman matrons were cured of barren: 


and this belief was 
spirit! The Romans 
a Temple of Fever stood on the Palatine Hill,5? 


ness by being beaten with thongs by the priest 
of tho Lupercalia, The Lupercalia continued to be held in Rome till the middle of the fifth 


century. The Skandinavians believed that Runic letters eased women in labour, kept ой 
poison, dispelled evil thoughts, and cured child-diseases and melancholy.4 In Russia, the 
ague is called the Female Neighbour or the Female Friend. Ague is a spirit which will 
worry her patient till she goes, and before she goes she appears in terrible dreams.55 š Toothache 
is cured in Russia by rubbing on the gam the ends of candles, which have been burnt in сћитећ 26 
Barrenness is supposed to be a spirit-disease, and so in France, even to-day, women are 
said to sit on dolmens to cure віегііёу.57 Formerly in England it was held that pestilences 
and other diseases and sicknesses were due to wicked spirits, In the Шана o 
London, imprinted by Richard Bankes, a sermon on “ Rogation Dayes runs: — Rm tese 
Rogation Days, it is to be asked of God and prayed for, that God of His goodness w ill d 
endi save the corn in the field and that He will vouchsafe to purge the air; for this come : 
certain Gospels read in the wide fields among the corn and grass, that by the Bea = 
operation of God’s word the power of the wicked spirits, which keep in the air = шагы ° 
same (whence come pestilence and other kinds of diseases and sicknesses), a e 8 5 
and the air made pure and clean to the intent the corn may ip DT ER 
infected of the said huriful PUE is E drum a coe I. i ae gue PP ا‎ 
be due to witcheraft, or spirits, and the following reme ала оц : : e 
ы а оо 
uc P ne А ды н eee а spirit-disease, which was believed to affect trees as 
PET Em Ru са So, till 1790, the Devonshire farmers used to go round their apple 
well as m . 
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trees on Twelfth Day in order that they might bear well. In Herefordshire, under the name 
of Wassailing, tho following rites were observed :— At the approach of evening, on the vigil of 
the Twelfth Day the farmers, with their friends and servants, used to meet together, and at 
| heat. In the highest part of the ground twelve small 


bout six o'clock walk to a field of w 
fires and one large firo wero lighted. The attendants, headed by the master of the family, 
o . 


pledged the company in old cider, which circulated freely. A ae? was nee round the 
large fire, and a general shouting and hallooing was raised. à расага Е y or sixty of 
these fires might be seen at once.® In England, the “falling sickness, li e barrenness, was 
considered to be a spirit-disease. Lupton in his Book of Notable Things А (1660), р. 40, 
says: — “Three nails, made in the vigil of the Midsummer Eve and driven in so deep 
that they cannot be seen, in the place where the party doth fall that hath the falling 
Sickness, doth drive away the disease quite.” -Sir T. Browne (1660) thought fits to be 
nainral, but heightened by the power of the devil and of witchcraft." Spirits cause certain 
diseases, and so Prospero® tells Ariel to charge his goblins, to grind Caliban’s joints with 
dry convulsions, to shorten his sinews with aged cramps, and make him more pinch-spotted 
than a cat-a-mountain. In Yorkshire, St. Vitus’ dance wag believed to be caused by an 
evil eye or a witch.7 The belief in the spirit-theory of disease is stillcommon in rural England. 
Fits, the falling sickness, ague, cramp and warts are all believed to be caused by a spirit going 
into the patient's body. These diseases are cured, — that is, the spirit who causes the disease 
is scared, —by a charm. Та the charm, the disease is addressed as a spirit or being :— thus, in 
ague the charm runs: * Ague, farewell till we meet in hell;” and cramp is addressed : ** Cramp, 
be thou faultless, as onr Lady was sinless when she bore Jesus." In Lancashire, the people 
think casting out the ague is tho same as casting out the devil, for it is the devil in the sick man 
that makes him shiver and shake. Warts are cured by rubbing them with a green elder 
stick and burying the stick./? In certain parts of England, fits and hiccough are still believed 
to be possessions, and aro cured by charms.’! Severe bleeding at the nose is in England thought 
to be caused by a spirit sucking the blood. In a case recorded in Northumberland a woman's 
nose bled so dangerously that the husband went to call a wizard. Оп his way the wizard 
crossed a stream between him and the woman's house, muttered aspell, and said that the bleeding 
had stopped. The husband went home, and finding that the bleeding had not stopped, returned 
to the wizard; who remembered that there was a second stream. He crossed this stream, 
repeated the charm, and the bleeding was stayed.” Big neck, or goitre, was cured in England 
by the touch of a dead hand, especially of that of n suicide,” and shoes used to be set cross-wise 
near a bed to keep off cramp.’ In Scotland epilepsy is still supposed to be fiend-possession. 
One cure was to put the epileptic in bed with his dead mother, apparently in the beliof that the 
evil-spirit that caused the disease would leave the sufferer and go into the dead./5 In parts of 
England (1870) erysipelas is thought to be a spirit called Ceronsepel. The charm for 
erysipelas runs :—“ Ceronsepel coming іп at the town end. By the name of the Lord I medisen 
thee. "® The people of Moray in Scotland pare the finger and toe nails of a hectic person, tie 
them in a rag, and wave the rag thrice round his head sonways, deas soil, and bury the rag. 
So, according to Pliny, did the Druids.” 


1. Бес of the belief that Spirits cause disease. 


One result of the universal belief that disease is caused by unfriendly spirits is the 
anxiety to find out articles’ that scare spirits. The early Hindus found that the juice of 


62 Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. T. p. 29. © Op. cit, Vol. I. p. 80. G Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 336, 
_ €5 Scott's Demonolalry and Witchcraft, p. 264. Cû Tempest, IV. ; 1. 

€: Henderson's Folk-Lore, p. 152, 68 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, pp. 158-164, с Ор. cit. p. 168. 

10 Op. cit. p. 165, 71 Op. cit. рр. 145-149. 12 Henderson's Foll: Dore, p. 153. 

73 Op. cit. p. 159. it Op. cit. p. 155. 75 Mitchell's Highland Superstitions, p. 24. 

“6 Wenderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 150. T! Dyer's Folk-Lore, p. 150. 


*$ The names of the principal articles, which wero believed to scaro spirits aro given under tho heading 
‘t Articles which scaro Spirits.” 
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‘ing worm, Thoy al . 4^ Cured scratches, and 
basil flower was sweet, and that the basil leaf 2 Sy also perceived that the smell of the 
, 


They, therefore, held that the sweet b hen eaten, was agreeable to the taste 


asil scared Spirits, and s i 
ы : š: h So was a Gua 
garlands and necklaces of Sweet basil leaves and stems; and the neckla, pa 


So they made 
š ce was called tulsi- рав, 
ШР і Women. In the same way it 
that the darbha, or durva, grass was healing oy Spirit-scaring, and so p UE 
^ : 
fingers, In the Bombay Konkan, where Tice is the staple 


Some divine princi le. Four deiii 
live in ride : — р, a x: pte. Four deities Were: supposed to 
e бе Brahmá the creator, Ravi the sun, Séma the moon, and the D 


i wind-gods. As rice was the abode of gods, it was thought to be a Protection avainst 
nntriendly spirits, They, therefore, Worshipped Tice, and,-to scare spirits, put into their cars 


fresh ears of the rice called bugdi, a Practice which ; i 
hich is prese i 
a Preserved in the Hindu female ear- 


Marudganas 


In early times, especially in India, the cow Was con 
Its milk gave strength and vigour, its ürine and dung were medicinal, and its head gave a 
yellow substance, called géréchan, which was found a valuable cure for 


| | 1 child-diseases, Every- 
thing that appertained to the cow wns taken to be sacred and Spirit-scaring. So the word 
pátala in Saüskrit means « pale-red” or “ cow-coloured,” and hence th 
ornament worn by Hindu females, Again it was believed that the sacred thread of Brahmans 
kept off spirits, partly becanse it has several knots called Brahmá granthis : knots, or knotted 
things, being a spell against evil spirits. Hence the génthalé, or knotted necklace, and the 
gantha,® or knotted earring, worn by the low class Hindus, 


Palm-leaves, beads, and certain teeth and bones were Supposed to possess the power of 
dispelling spirits, and so the wearing of ornaments made of palm-leaves, beads and ivory 
came into fashion. Thus, the Hindu ѓаптанї and kiligdthi ornaments, which are now made 
of gold or pearls, were formerly made of black beads, the word kálgáthi meaning black 
beads or black knots, and tanmanî meaning bends of life, Similarly the chief neck ornament 
of married Hindu females, called galasré or neck-Inck, must, as а rule, be of black beads, 
Pétalís made of ivory are still worn by Hindu women, and are considered to bo more auspicious 
than either gold or pearl ornaments. 


With the working of metals came the discovery of the healing valuo of minerals. The 
Hindus considered lóhabhasma, the ashes of iron, tdmrabhasma, the ashes of copper, and 
raupyabhasma, the ashes of silver, to be the elixir of life. Again, as duet the ee 
an iron or copper rod was found an effective curo for certain diseases, w. : 1 Kus 
be spirit-caused, the belief spread that metal was a great врага, 0 2 = к 
their ornaments of grass, tree-leaves, bones and beads for ornaments of iron, copper, s 


gold. 
2, Ornaments scare Spirits. 


l w rb this view of the 
The meanings of many of the ornaments worn by Hindu women support this view of the 
o 


: З t 
general history of personal ornament. 
| Head-ornaments are: — Kétaka, the Sanskrit kétaki,®! the КЕ of ыгыз 
2 * à : ч ы . 
l ET 2 olden hair ornament worn by Hindu women. eren 
bd ane RM resembling a lotus. Kuluka, the Sanskrit kalittha, Marat 
a lotus. a hair or 


of the ( e, H 7 №, E wor H W b d olden hai orna- 
у. 1e to e tosa leav es, 1S orn on the hair: the ord also means à g r Orn; 
YC 


. . . .. . ^ ` ` 1 
h 1 r d mida the ]O y -trlvor. (Thanda ni the Sanskr 16 chan га, moon 
lle d э gl C: э n و‎ 
ment, W hic 8 ое wise ca ` 
a 


і ieli dí resembles an ear of rice. 
79 Molesworth’s Mardtht Dictionary. The bug : E 


80 Sk, granthi, a knot. 
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a full-moon shaped gold ornament worn on the hair. Chandrakér, the Saiskrit chandra, 
moon, and kôra, a part or portion : & half quarter-moon head ornament. Chdmpydchibar, the 
г Sobskrit champaka, the стр. tree and bar a row : ® golden hair-ornament resembling a 


row of chdmpd flowers. Gulübácháphul, the Marathi guláb, rose, and phul, a flower: а golden 4 


hend ornament like a rose flower. ^ Góndd, the Marathi gondd, the Globe amaranth: a golden 
and silken -head-ornament like & bunch of Globe amaranth flowers. N. dg, the Sanskrit nága, a 
serpent, A gold snake-shaped ornament. j 


Among Nose-ornaments are: Nath, apparently the Marithi ndth, the jnice of а ‘plant 
administered through the пове, & common nose-ornament. Vili, the Marithi vali, Bassella 
rubra, a pearl nose-ring. 


Among таг-ограшепіз 8r0:-- Вит, the Maráthi 0707, a kind of rice, a gold ornament 
like a rice ear. Báli, the Saiskrit bali, Marüthi bal, strength, a gold and pearl ornament 
supposed to protect or strengthen. Gûnihû, the Sanskrit grantht, Marithî gántha, a knot: any 
Knotted ear-ornament worn by low class Hindus. Lavangé, the Мата lavaiy, clove, a golden 
ear-ornament resembling a clove. Kudén, the Marithi kudén, % root shoot of turmeric, rice, 


ginger, or garlic, an enr-ornament worn by females. 


Among Neck-ornaments are : — Javáchimál, the "Maráthi java, barley, and mál, agarland: 
a garland of gold beads like barley grains. Chimpekalichtmal, the Marathi chámpá, kali, a 
bud, and mål, a garland : а golden garland resembling clutmpá flowers. Har rámnámáché, the 
Marathi hár, a garland, ond rímanáma, the name of the god Rûma : golden garland, on which 
the name of the god Rama is written. Tulsipatti, the Maritht £ulsí, sweet basil, and patti, a 
necklace : a necklace of 1151 leaves or stalks, а golden necklace. Chinchpatti, the Marathi 
chinch, tamarind, and patti, a necklace : a gold necklace. Vajratika, the Sanskrit vajra, 
thunderbolt, and Marathi tia, a bit : an ornament worn round the neck, as powerful а guardian 
as a bit of Indri’s thunderbolt. E 2 Perera .} 

Among Hand-ornaments are: Bángdi, probably the Marithi bángdá, a kind of fish: 
said to have been adopted by the Hindus from the Muhammadans : — orthodox Hindu ladies 
prefer the pétali or cow-colour, which was supposed to avert evil. 744, the Mariithi for the 
sweet-rooted grass, Andropogon muricatum, a round golden hand ornament. Pétali, the 

Saüskrit pale red or cow-coloured, & cow-coloured ornament of gold or ivory. 


Among Foot-ornaments are: — Válá, the Marithi name for the Andropogon muricatum, 
a foot-ornament of silver. Phulén, the Marüthi word phul, a flower: silver foot-ornaments, 
Másólyá, the Sanskrit matsya, Marathi mäsá, a fish : a silver fish-shaped toe-ornament. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A TELUGU SUPERSTITION. thoy say should bo split in two before it is thrown 
The Telugus, as a rule, wear dhólis, but occa- away when done with, or the wearer of the 
sionally also páejámas, extending from the waisb gáejámas will become lean. Repeated failure of 
to the knee, and fastened round the waist by a | the superstition has had as yet no effect on its 
^ cord, called nada, run through a turned in border prevalence. 


or selvedge by means of a, small stick, which М. N. VENKETSWAMY. 


a ——5À 


82 Michelia champaca. 
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